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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  10788 


Mar.  1^, 

1962 

Rep.  Cooley  introduced  H.  R.  10788  which  was 
referred  to  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Print 
of  bill  as  introduced. 

Mar.  16, 

1962 

Sen.  Ellender  introduced  and  discussed  S.  3006, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  intro¬ 
duced  and  remarks  of  Sen.  Ellender. 

Mar.  22, 

1962 

House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  10788. 

Mar.  27, 

1962 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  10788  without 
amendment.  H.  Report  No.  1511.  Print  of 
bill  and  report. 

Apr. 

2, 

1962 

House  passed  over  H.  R.  10788  on  objection. 

Apr. 

u. 

1962 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  3006  without  amend¬ 
ment.  S.  Report  No.  1321*.  Print  of  bill  and 
report 0 

Apr. 

1962 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  10788.  H.  Res.  589.  H. 
Report  No.  15>5>5>.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Apr.  10, 

1962 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  10788. 

Apr.  11, 

1962 

House  passed  H.  R.  10788  without  amendment. 

Apr.  12, 

1962 

H.  R.  10788  was  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
Print  of  bill. 

May 

Hi, 

1962 

Senate  began  consideration  of  H.  R.  10788. 

May 

15, 

1962 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  10788. 

May 

16, 

1962 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  10788. 

May 

17, 

1962 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  10788  with  amendments  in 
lieu  of  S.  3006. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

S.  3006  laid  on  table  due  to  passage  of  H.  R. 

10788. 

May  31,  1962  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  10788. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMART  OF  H.  R.  10788,  continued 


June 

7, 

1962 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

June 

12, 

1962 

House  received  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
10788.  H.  Report  No.  1817.  Print  of  report. 

June 

Hi, 

1962 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.  R.  10788. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  H.  Con.  Res.  1*93,  to 
correct  an  error  in  spelling  in  the  conference 
report.  Print  of  H.  Con.  Res.  U93. 

June 

19, 

1962 

Approved:  Public  Law  87— U88. 
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REGULATION  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  NON PARTICIPATING  COUNTRIES  IN 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Amends  Sec.  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products,  in¬ 
cluding  textiles  and  textile  products,  from  countries  who 
are  not  parties  to  multilateral  trade  agreements  limiting 
imports  of  such  items. 
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87th  CONGRESS  I  f  ¥*1  ^7  O  O 

2d  Session  ^  lU700 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  15, 1962 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

5  “In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall 

6  be  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  coun- 

7  tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the 

8  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
^  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 

agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 

11  from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which  are  the  products 

12  of  countries  not  parties  to  the  agreement.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3006 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  16  (legislative  day,  March  14),  1962 

Mr.  Ellender  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

5  ‘‘In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall  be 

6  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  coun- 

7  tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the 

8  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 

9  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 

10  agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 

11  from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which  are  the  products 

12  of  countries  not  parties  to  the  agreement.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


of  Defense  agencies  In  order  to  properly  ac- 
it  for  their  personnel. 

.Civilian  personnel  reported  separately  In 
January  for  these  agencies  are  not  new  addi- 
tioneto  the  rolls.  Heretofore  they  have  been 
Included  In  the  reports  of  either  the  Office 
of  the'Secretary  of  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  For<;e  as  shown  in  the  enclosed 
tabulatioi 

In  addition,  separate  reports  are  provided 
for  certain  other  defense,  interdepartmental 
and  international  military  activities  which 
heretofore  have \een  included  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  KJefense  report,  such  as  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Appeals,  and  tlite  U.S.  contingent  of  the 
Standing  Group  to  thOsNorth  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  which  arK  not  organizational 
components  of  the  milit&jy  departments  or 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary \f  Defense.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Office  qf  Civil  Defense, 
the  numbers  of  personnel  involved  in  these 
activities  are  small.  The  personnel  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  resulted  from  the 
transfer  of  civil  defense  personnelNind  func¬ 
tions  from  the  Office  of  Civil  and\Defense 
Mobilization  to  the  Department  of  defense 
in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  \0952, 
July  20, 1961. 

In  recognition  of  the  foregoing  situati! 
discussions  were  held  with  members  of  yoi 
staff  and  with  officials  of  the  Civil  Service' 
Commission  regarding  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
component  part  to  the  monthly  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  report  to  bring  together  the  agen¬ 


cies  and  activities  described  above  into  a 
single  reporting  group  and  thus  provide  a 
more  realistic  and  meaningful  report. 
Therefore,  the  monthly  report  for  January 
1962  is  submitted  in  five  parts,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air  Force. 

Other  defense  activities. 

Supplemental  reports  on  Standard  Form 
113  are  provided  for  each  of  the  agencies 
and  activities  included  in  the  new  reporting 
group  together  with  a  consolidated  summary 
for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  As 
requested  by  members  of  the  committee 
staff,  enclosed  are  additional  data  relating 
to  internal  Department  of  Defense  reporting 
procedures,  establishment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  agencies  and  the  Justifica¬ 
tion  of  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1963 
for  those  agencies. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Hitch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

2.  Civilian  employment  in  “other  defense 
activities”  (separately  organized  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  outside  of  /he 
epartments  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
id  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
as\f  January  31, 1962 : 


Agency  or  activity  to  which  personnel 
were  transferred  in  January 

Agency  from  which  personnel  were 
transferred  in  Janaary 

Other  charge/ net 

SF  113 
(line  10) 
Jan.  31, 
1962 

Army 

Navy 

Air 

Force 

\OSD 

Gain / 

Loss 

N6 

/  6 

121 

9 

16 

17 

/  16 

107 

buy 

2 

1,117 

1 

38 

As 

3 

35 

/48 

48 

7, 640 

887 

16 

/  2 

\80 

8,625 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 1 . 

2,’  032 

\5 

2,037 

Total _ _ _ 

9,681 

903 

33  y 

'  1, 411 

106' 

.  6 

‘12,128 

..visions  of  DOD  Instruction  ?*30.18.  Through 
l  in  the  SF  113  totals  of  the  agency  from  which 


i  Change  in  reporting  effective  January  1962  in  accordance  with  pr 
Dec.  31,  1961,  personnel  of  these  agencies  or  activities  were  Incite!/ 

tf2  Transfers  were  effective  Jan.  1,  1962,  per  DSA  G.O.  No.  2,  0/Ued  Dec.  20,  M61.  \  . 

>  Change  in  reporting  effective  January  1962  in  accordance  ™fth  provisions  of  DOD  Instruction  7 730.18.X  I  hrough 
Dec.  31,  1961,  personnel  of  DASA  were  included  in  the  Army  SF  113  totals. 

4  This  total  plus  15  intermittents  (2  DSA  and  13  DAS/equal  the  12,143  reported  on  line  1  of  Januaryx^F  113, 
"Other  defense  activities.”  ' 


3.  Department  of  Defense  instructions, 
rectives,  etc.,  establishing  defense  agencies 
and  activities  within  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  but  outside  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  and  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  fojflow: 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction  7730.18, 
February  6,  1962,  subject:  “Monthly  Report 
of  Civilian  Employment.” 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  5105.19, 
November  14,  1961,  subject  “Defense  Com¬ 
munications  Agency  (DC i 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  5105.22, 
November  6,  1961,  subject:  “Defense  Supply 
Agency  (DSA) 

Department  of  /defense  Directive  5140.1, 
August  31,  1961,/subject:  “Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  /Civil  Defense) 


3981/ 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified/by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  pbm- 
mittee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  federal 
Expenditures.  7 

Civilian  employment  reported  b/the  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1962/  which  be¬ 
gan  July  1,  1961,  follows:  / 


Mouth 


July  1961 . 

August _ 

September.... 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 

January  1962 _ 


Employy/ 

ment/ 

jf 

Increase 

804 

YU5,  078 
fi,  427, 216 
/  2, 429,  691 
2, 437,  709 
2,430,998 
2, 428, 691 

16,700 

9,274 

2,475 

8,018 

Decrease 


17, 862 


6, 711 
2,307 


Department  of  Defense  Directive  5105.' 
August  1,  1961,  subject:  “Defense  Intelligent 
Agency.” 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction  2010.1, 
March  1,  1961,  subject:  “Support  of  Inter¬ 
national  Military  Activities.” 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  Charter, 
section  1,  May  1,  1959,  subject:  “Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  (DASA) .” 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  867, 
article  67,  subject:  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  January  totaling  2,428,691.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  2,307  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  December. 


Total  Federal  employment  in  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  for  /e  month  of  January  was  1,368,628, 
a  decrease  of  3,209  as  compared  with  the  De¬ 
cember  total  of  1,371,837.  Total  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  military  agencies  in  Janu- 
nvas  1,060,063,  an  increase  of  902  as  com¬ 
p/red  with  1,059,161  in  December. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de¬ 
creases  were  Post  Office  Department  with 
5,802  and  Agriculture  with  361.  Increases 
were  reported  by  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  with  668,  Treasury 
Department  with  570,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  476,  and  Labor 
Department  with  380. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  decreased  3,637,  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  increased  1,330. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  January  totaled  564,961,  a  decrease  of 
4,234. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REORGANIZATIONS 

Previous  statements  in  the  Record  on  the 
committee’s  series  of  monthly  reports  on 
Federal  civilian  personnel  have  carried  gen¬ 
erally  at  this  point  a  statement  of  major 
Defense  Department  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Such  a  comparison  must  be  omitted  in 
this  statement  relative  to  January  1962  em- 
polyment  because  reorganizations  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  have  changed  the  or¬ 
ganizational  components  for  which  the  De¬ 
partment  reports  civilian  personnel. 

Recent  changes  ordered  under  authority 
of  the  Defense  Department  Reorganization 
Act  of  1958  have  established  eight  agencies 
and  activities  in  the  Department  but  out¬ 
side  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
three  military  departments. 

The  functions  of  these  agencies  and  activ¬ 
ates  were  transferred  out  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  three  military  depart¬ 
ments  which  previously  reported  the  civilian 
personnel.  These  agencies  and  activities  are 
now  imported  as  separate  components  in 
additiodyto  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  \ 

■foreign  nationals 

The  total  ol  2,428,691  civilian  employees 
certified  to  theXJommittee  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re¬ 
ports  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em¬ 
ployed  in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  tn*se  there  were  169,545 
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March  16 


4gn 


nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies  number  in  December  was  170,110.  A  break- 
during  January  who  were  not  count-  down  of  this  employment  for  January  101- 
usual  personnel  reports.  The  lows : 


xthe 


\  Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

NASA 

1 

37 
50 
3, 322 
21,857 
80,785 
276 
144 
53, 491 
6, 185 
2,718 
55 
24 

2 

598 

1 

37 
50 
3,250 
3,586 
12,796 
276 
144 
19,  917 

72 

11 

85 

18, 260 
67,904 

19, 057 
6,185 

14, 517 

825 

1,893 

55 

24 

2 

598 

169,  545 

111,  406 

16, 108 

42,030 

1 

FEDERAL  PAYROLL 

(There  is  a  lag  of  a  month  betweenXFed- 
eral  employment  and  Federal  payroll  figures 
in  order  that  actual  expenditures  may  *(e 
reported.  Payroll  expenditure  figures  in  thi 
committee  report  this  month  are  for 
December.) 

Payroll  expenditure  figures  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  1962  totaled  $7.1  billion. 
These  payroll  expenditures  for  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July-December  1961,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $156  million  of  U.S.  pay  for  for¬ 
eign  nationals  not  on  the  regular  rolls,  fol¬ 
low: 

[Payroll,  in  millions] 

Month : 

July _ ^28 

August - - -  1>  231 

September _  1. 160 

October _ _ _ _  1. 181 

November _  1.  100 

December _ . _  1,217 

Total _ _ _  7,  I22 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows:  _ _ 


•  By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) _ 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3007.  A  bill  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  wildlife  within  Dinosaur  National  ftfonu- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3008.  A  bill  to  establish  afi  agency  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  authorized  to  conduct /the  elections  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  arid  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Qjmmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HICKEY; 

S.  3009.  A  bill  for  /lie  relief  of  Leonard  F. 
Rizzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3010.  A  biU'  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  ^(rovide  for  commitments  to, 
maintenancsdn,  and  discharges  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses”,  approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 

S.  301J.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of/Congress  approved  March  1,  1899,  en¬ 
title^  “An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 


dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes”; 

S.  3012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  5, 
1938,  establishing  a  small  claims  and  con¬ 
ciliation  branch  in  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
\  S.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
ofNhens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alphabet; 
ical  fihkof  such  liens  be  maintained;  to  t]/(o 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Air.  SCOTT: 

S.  3014.  ANb ill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jfily  15, 
1955,  relatingsto  the  conservation  of/anthra¬ 
cite  coal  resources;  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  So^Stt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  whjch  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  ofWirefnia : 

S.  3015.  A  bill  for  thh/relief  of  James  B. 
Troup;  to  the  CommitteeNin  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (\by  request)  : 

S.  3015.  A  bill  to  auiend  tnhact  of  March  2, 
1929,  and  the  Act  or  August  27V  1935,  relating 
to  load  lines  for/oceangoing  and  coastwise 
vessels,  to  establish  liability  foAsurveys,  to 
increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper  loading 
in  coastwise /trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  "When 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  &  separate  heading.) 

'By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

/3017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria' 
Byffvo-Jiminez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
sticiary. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the  Idaho 
Ranch  for  Youth,  Inc.,”  approved  July  11, 
1952  (66  Stat.  A.  150),  the  Idaho  Ranch  for 
Youth,  Inc.,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  made  payment  in  full  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  such  land;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dworshak  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Jordan,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  treatment  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  of  casualty  losses  in  areas  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  President  as  disaster  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela¬ 
ware  when  he  introduced  the  above  joint 


resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  authorii 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to  study 
the  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  Reading. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  SEC¬ 
TION  204  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3006)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Ellender,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  dated 
March  9,  1962,  signed  by  Edward  Gude- 
man,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  urges  the  introduction  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  enclosed  draft  legislation  “to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.” 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
authorized  the  President  to  negotiate  inter¬ 
national  agreements  relating  to  the  export 
to  and  the  import  by  the  United  States  of 
“any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products.”  Because  it  was  drafted  primarily 
with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President 
with  respect  to  nonparticipants  in  a  broadly 
based  multilateral  agreement  is  question¬ 
able.  In  both  the  1-year  cotton  textiles 
arrangement  presently  in  force  and  the  long¬ 
term  cotton  textiles  arrangement,  expected 
to  come  into  force  with  substantially  the 
same  participants  on  October  1,  1962,  pro¬ 
visions  permit  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants 
in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  arrangements.  Since  coun¬ 
tries  accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  partici¬ 
pants,  the  same  authority  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  already  been  delegated  by  section 
204  should  clearly  be  extended  to  nonpar¬ 
ticipants  to  prevent  the  minority  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  choose  to  stay  oqt  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage 
over  the  countries  which  participate  in  them. 

By  the  term  “significant”  in  the  draft  is 
meant  significant  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  The  term  “products”  is 
intended  to  convey  the  concept  of  origin, 
that  is,  “products  of  countries”  means  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  the  growth,  manufacture,  or 
produce  of  those  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
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program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 

.  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  explaining 
the  urgency  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wpuld  authorize  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  undgr  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of'l956,  to  limit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  covered  by  such  agreement  from 
countries  not  participating  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  applicable  only  in  the 
case  of  agreements  where  imports  from 
participating  countries  account  for  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  the  world  trade  in  the 
article. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  limiting  the  importation  of 
any  agricultural  commodity.  He  does 
not  have  clear  authority  at  present  to 
limit  imports  from  countries  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  agreement,  and  this  bill 
would  provide  such  authority.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  only  agreement  under  section 
204  is  the  1-year  cotton  textile  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  19  countries  participate. 
Passage  of  the  bill  is  urgently  needed  to 
prevent  anticipated  imports  from  non¬ 
participating  countries  vitiating  the  ef- 
fect  of  the  agreement.  


CONSERVATION  OF  ANTHRACITE 
COAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  to  bill  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici¬ 
pate  on  a  matching  fund  basis  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  part 
of  a  previously  authorized  anthracite 
conservation  program,  to  seal  abandoned 
coal  mines  and  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned 
coal  mines  in  those  instances  where  it 
is  economically  justified  and  where  the 
work  is  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
or  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  anthracite  min< 
drainage  law  of  1955  established  the 
congressional  policy  of  providing  for /the 
control  and  drainage  of  water  in  aptfn  a- 
cite  mines  in  order  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  promote  the  national  security, 
prevent  injuries  and  loss  of /life,  and 
preserve  public  and  private7  property. 
The  act  recognized  that  tne  presence 
of  large  volumes  of  water  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  formations  involves  serious 
wastage  of  full  resources  to  the  Nation 
and  constitutes  a  menace  to  health  and 
safety  as  well  as  to  fene  national  security. 
This  act  established  an  $8.5  million  fund 
to  be  expended  Under  a  50-50  matching 
program  with  1 ne  States,  for  drainage  in 
the  anthracite  coal  area.  It  further  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  pumps/  and  other  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  pumping  of 
water  from  the  mines.  The  language  in 
the  act  prohibited  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  using  any  of  its  funds  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  funds 
3uld  only  be  used  for  the  purchase,  sup- 
aly,  and  installation  of  drainage  pumps. 

As  the  program  progressed,  it  became 
evident  that  in  order  that  it  might  be 


fully  effective,  the  sealing  of  abandoned 
coal  mines  and  the  filling  of  voids  in  such 
mines  was  also  required.  It  is  noted 
that  the  present  act  is  not  broad  enough 
to  encompass  this  work.  Thus,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  effective,  because  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
pumps  became  so  expensive  that  there 
were  no  communities,  individuals,  or 
companies  able  to  take  on  this  type  of 
expense.  It  has  been  indicated  by  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  that  there  has  been  some  sur¬ 
face  subsidence  and  the  large  areas  of 
the  anthracite  region  are  in  danger  of 
subsidence  by  reason  of  abandoned 
mines.  This,  to  a  large  extent,  could  be 
prevented  or  alleviated  by  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  that  would  be  granted  by  this  leg¬ 
islation. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
because  of  the  unique  situation  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
expansion  of  the  basic  Anthracite  Con¬ 
servation  Act  would  be  amply  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-/ 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  tl 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bilKwill 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
hout  obection,  the  bill  will  be/printed 
in  the  Record. 

1  *(S.  3014)  to  amerid  the  act 
of  Jul\  15,  1955,  relating/to  the  con¬ 
servation.^  of  anthracite  coal  resources, 
introducedby  Mr.  Scot t,  was  received, 
read  twice  Nby  its  title/ referred  to  the 
Committee  cm  Interipi-  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  ordered  )s6  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as 

Be  it  enacted  bi^tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Aof  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  dissembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An.  Act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  anthracite^  coal  resources 
through  measures  of  flood\control  and  an¬ 
thracite  /nine  drainage,  and\for  other  pur- 
poses”,  Approved  July  15,  1^85  (30  U.S.C. 
572),  is  amended  in  the  following  respects: 
(l/  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  is 
ended  to  read  as  follows:  “It  -is  there¬ 
fore  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  t\e  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
of  water  in  the  anthracite  coal  formal 
and  thereby  conserve  natural  resources, 
mote  national  security,  prevent  Injuries 
loss  of  life,  and  preserve  public  and  private 
property,  and  to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines 
and  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines, 
in  those  instances  where  such  work  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health  or  safety.”; 

(2)  The  preamble  clause  of  section  2  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  to 
make  financial  contributions  on  the  basis  of 
programs  or  projects  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
(hereinafter  designated  as  the  ‘Common¬ 
wealth’)  to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and 
to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  in 
those  instances  where  such  work  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  or  safety,  and 
for  control  and  drainage  of  water  which,  if 
not  so  controlled  or  drained,  will  cause  the 
flooding  of  anthracite  coal  formations,  said 
contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
drainage  works,  pumping  plants,  and  related 
facilities  but  subject,  however,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  and  limitations:”; 

(3)  Section  2(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  total  amount  of  contributions 
by  the'  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $8,500,- 
000,  of  which  $1,000,000  of  the  unexpended 
balance  remaining  as  of  June  30,  1961,  shall 


be  reserved  for  the  control  and  drainage  of 
water;";  / 

(4)  Section  2(c)  is  amended  to  read.as  fol¬ 
lows:  "The  amounts  contributed  by^he  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  and  the  equally  matched  amounts 
contributed  by  the  Commonwealth  shall  not 
be  used  for  operating  and7  maintaining 
projects  constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  for  the  purchase  of  culm,  rock,  or  spoil 
banks;”; 

(5)  Section  2(d)  is  /mended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “and”  after  the  semicolon; 

(6)  Section  2(e)  As  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Projects /Constructed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  so  located,  operated,  and 
maintained  as  tp  provide  the  maximum  con¬ 
servation  of  anthracite  coal  resources  or,  in 
those  instances  where  such  work  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  or  safety, 
to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  fill 
voids  in/abandoned  coal  mines,  and,  where 
possible,  to  avoid  creating  inequities  among 
those/mines  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
waters  to  be  controlled  thereby;  and”; 

Xl)  Section  2  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

7  “(f)  Projects  for  the  sealing  of  abandoned 

coal  mines  or  the  filling  of  voids  in  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  economi¬ 
cally  Justified.  The  Secretary  shall  not  find 
any  project  to  be  economically  justified  un¬ 
less  the  potential  benefits  are  estimated  by 
him  to  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project.” 

(8)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February  of  each  year  after  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  the  sealing  of  aban¬ 
doned  coal  mines  or  the  filling  of  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines,  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  of  the  actions  taken  under  this 
Act.” 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  introduced  today  may 
lie  on  the  table  for  3  days  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOADLINES  FOR  OCEANGOING  AND 
COASTWISE  VESSELS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
.request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
■reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Mgrch  2,  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27, 
1935,  relating  to  loadlines  for  oceango¬ 
ing  and  coastwise  vessels,  to  establish 
liability  for  surveys,  to  increase  penal¬ 
ties,  to  permit  deeper  loading  in  coast¬ 
wise  trade,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous,  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3016)  to>,  amend  the  act 
of  March  2,  1929,  and  th\act  of  August 
27,  1935,  relating  to  loadlines  for  ocean¬ 
going  and  coastwise  vessels/to  establish 
liability  for  surveys,  to  increase  penal¬ 
ties,  to  permit  deeper  loading 'in  coast¬ 
wise  trade,  and  for  other  purposes,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title/^nd 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
Hows: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  March  9,  1962. 

B.  Johnson, 
the  Senate, 


JN 


Hon.  Lyn: 

President 

Washington,  .... 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  “To 
amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1929,  and  the  act 
of  August  27,  1935Nrelating  to  loadlines  for 
oceangoing  and  coastwise  vessels,  to  estab¬ 
lish  liability  for  surveys,  to  increase  penal¬ 
ties,  to  permit  deeper  leading  in  coastwise 
trade,  and  for  other  purp 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  amend 
the  laws  governing  loadlineS\Of  U.S.  vessels 
engaged  in  the  oceangoing  and  coastwise 
trade  to  incorporate  certain  changes  found 
to  be  necessary  from  the  application  of  these 
laws  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Since  the  loadline  laws  governing  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  are  so  similar  to  the\load- 
line  laws  governing  coastwise  vessels^  the 
changes  proposed  to  each  are  nearly  idehtl- 

Present  law  prohibits  only  the  departure 


and  penalties  axe  not  realistic  when  they 
are  compared  to  the  monetary  gains  to  be 
realized  through  overloading.  U.S.  pen¬ 
alties  are  also  more  lenient  than  those 
of  other  leading  maritime  nations.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  penalties  from  $100  to 
$500  for  failure  to  make  correct  log  entries, 
from  $500  to  $1,000  for  permitting  a  vessel 
to  proceed  to  sea  overloaded,  from  $500  to 
$1,000  plus  an  additional  $500  for  each  inch 
of  draft  in  overloading,  and  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  for  knowingly  permitting  or  causing 
a  change  in  loadline  markings.  The  in¬ 
creased  penalties  would  enhance  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws,  discourage  deliberate 
violations,  and  promote  greater  safety  of 
vessels  at  sea. 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
must  by  reason  of  existing  law  adhere  to 
certain  standards  in  loading  prescribed  in 
the  International  Load  Line  Convention, 
1930.  The  bill  would  strike  from  the  Coast¬ 
wise  Load  Line  Act  reference  to  these  stand¬ 
ards.  With  this  change,  increases  in  draft 
could  be  prescribed  by  regulations,  but  such 
increases  could  not  exceed  the  actual  line 
of  safety  for  a  vessel.  Increased  drafts  for 
vessels  in  this  trade  have  been  urged  by 


eases  were  found  satisfactory  during 
/Id  War  II.  Other  maritime  countries 
sanction  such  departures  from  the  standards 
of  the.  convention  for  their  domestic  trade 
vessels/  Modification  of  convention  stand; 
ards  is  not  feasible  in  the  foreseeable  futx 
due  to  cihnent  international  complicatic 
A  revision  in  the  Coastwise  Load  Line'  Act 
as  proposed  'would  permit  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  change  desired. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  Would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  pefore  the  Senate.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  proposed  bill  lias  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hhuse  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  hak  beeiyadvised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  tha^7 there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  tg/the  iSongress. 
Sincerely  your/ 

Douglas  Dillon. 


TITLE  TO  ' 
OP  IDAI 
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i  .....  i -  .  -  ,  vessels  in  uus  Uiuic  nave  uccii 

of  an  overloaded  vessel  from  a  port  or  place  \  Tl1  ,  interests  repeatedly.  Such  in- 
of  loading.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  over-  j£.eases  were  found  satisfactory  during 
loading  of  U.S.  merchant  vessels  at  all  times 
when  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  the  high  seas  or  prohibit 
the  overloading  of  foreign  vessels  when  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters.  The  bill  would  plug 
this  loophole  in  the  law  which  permits  ves¬ 
sels  to  operate  in  dangerous  overloaded  con¬ 
dition  without  fear  of  penalty  so  long  as  they 
are  not  departing  a  loading  port  or  place. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  improve 
and  promote  safety,  it  logically  should  apply 
to  a  vessel  at  all  times,  inasmuch  as  the 
dangers  of  overloading  are  always  present 
and  not  solely  when  departing  a  port. 

The  law  currently  authorizes  any  collector 
of  customs  to  detain  a  vessel  suspected  of 
being  overloaded  and  to  require  the  vessel 
to  be  surveyed  and  examined  prior  to  per¬ 
mitting  such  vessel  to  proceed  to  sea.  Al¬ 
though  Coast  Guard  officers  are  deemed  to  be 
officers  of  the  customs  (14  U.S.C.  143),  this 
fact  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  law. 

When  Coast  Guard  officers  initiate  action  in 
such  cases,  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
explain  to  vessel  owners  the  basis  of  their 
authority.  In  order  to  make  such  authority 
clearly  apparent,  the  bill  would  specify  Coast 
Guard  district  commanders  as  officials  em¬ 
powered  to  act  under  the  statutes.  Such  a 
change  would  appear  logical  since  appeals 
under  the  law  are  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

These  loadline  surveys  are  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  or  refuting  the  original  find¬ 
ing  of  a  violation  and  for  determining  suit 
able  corrective  action  if  the  vessel  is  fou: 
to  be  overloaded.  Costs  of  such  surveys  nlay 
run  as  high  as  several  hundred  dollars/ln  a 
typical  case.  Existing  law  does  not  pearly 
specify  who  should  pay  these  cost/  With 
the  enactment  of  the  present  proposal  to 
apply  the  loadline  laws  to  arriving7 vessels  in 
additional  to  departing  ones  il/is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  occasions  for  such  surveys:  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  requited  to  bear  the 
costs  of  loadline  surveys  Where  the  original 
finding  of  a  violation  if?  confirmed  by  the 
survey.  Instead  such  costs  should  be  borne 
by  the  vessel  owners./  This  indirect  penalty 
would  tend  to  discourage  violations  and 
would  intensify  Enforcement  of  the  law. 

Consequently,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
collection  of  costs  of  surveys  from  vessel 
owners  where/the  survey  shows  the  vessel 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  law. 

The  present  monetary  fines  and  penalties 
incurred  /or  violations  of  the  law  range  from 
$100  fo/ failure  to  log  a  vessel’s  drafts  and 
applicable  loadline  markings  to  $1,000  for 
knowingly  permitting  or  causing  a  change 
in^/(  vessel’s  loadline  markings.  These  fines 


IT  AIN  LANDS  INSTATE 
TO  THE  IDAHO  RANCH 
JTH,  INC. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Preside: 
there  /is  no  more  humanitarian  o: 
worthy  cause  we  can  sponsor  than  to 
furnish  the  proper  environment  and 
opportunity  for  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  of  those  boys  who  have  no  homes  or 
'who  have  been  in  some  kind  of  minor 
difficulties.  The  time,  money,  and  effort 
we  expend  in  a  proper  manner  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  repaid  to  society  a  thousandfold. 

A  group  of  public-spirited  people  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  lead  by  Rev.  James 
R.  Crow  and  his  wife,  founded  an 
“Idaho  Youth  Ranch”  with  the  theme 
that,  “It  is  better  to  salvage  a  citizen 
than  to  corral  a  criminal,”  and  formed 
a  nonprofit  organization  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Idaho.  On  July  11, 1952 — 
66  Stat.  A150 — an  act  of  Congress  made 
it  possible  for  this  group  to  purchase  a 
2,560-acre  proj'ect  of  raw  desertland 
near  Rupert,  Idaho.  Prom  this  they  are 
developing  a  ranch  which  will  be,  in  fact 
is  now,  a  haven  for  underprivileged  boys. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
am  introducing  at  this  time  would  offer 
the  same  benefits  that  Secretary  Udall 
has  placed  in  effect  on  public  paries  and 
playgrounds  and  on  use  of  lands  for 
school  purposes  in  the  purchase  of  this 
tract.  In  fact,  this  group  has  already 


paid  $4  per  acre  for  this  land,  which 
is  $1.50  an  acre  more  than  the  flat  fee 
now  in  effect  for  the  purchase  of  recrea; 
tion  and  school  sites  from  the  Depar 
ment  of  the  Interior.  I  consider  the 
of  this  land  the  highest  for  which  i/  can 
be  utilized  and  feel  sure  that  Members  of 
this  Congress  will  agree  with 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  joint  resolutior/be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  recei/ed  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and;  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resohdion  (S.J.  Res.  172)  to 
provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  to  the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth, 
Inc.,”  approved  July  11,  1952  (66  Stat. 
A150)  ,/he  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth,  Inc., 
shall /oe  held  and  considered  to  have 
made  payment  in  full  to  the  Secretary 
of/the  Interior  for  such  land,  introduced 
Mr.  DwoRshak,  was  received,  read 
'twice  by  its  titlb,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  by  administrative  order  of  May 
31,  1961,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  public  land  pricing  schedule 
under  which  State  and  local  governments 
may  purchase  public  lands  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
acre; 

Whereas,  by  administrative  order  of  July 
25,  1961,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  pricing  schedule  under  which 
State  and  local  governments  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  may  purchase  public 
land  sites  for  school  construction  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  acre; 

Whereas  the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth,  In¬ 
corporated,  a  nonprofit  organization,  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States  certain  public 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Idaho  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  July  11,  1952,  and 
dedicated  such  lands  to  public  uses;  and 
Whereas  the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth,  In- 
jrporated,  has  made  payment  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  amounting  to  $4  per 
acre  as  compensation  for  such  lands  under 
the 'provisions  of  such  Act:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it' 

Resotued  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congres\assembled.  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  entitled,  “An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  <sf  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth, 
Incorporated,”  approved  July  11,  1952  (66 
Stat.  A150) ,  the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth,  In¬ 
corporated,  shall  be\held  and  considered  to 
have  made  payment  m  full  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the\ancis  received  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Apt. 

TREATMENT  UNDER  \  TERNAL 

REVENUE  CODE  OP  19J  P  CASU¬ 

ALTY  LOSSES  IN  ARI  DESIG¬ 
NATED  BY  THE  PRE  kNT  AS 

DISASTER  AREAS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
President,  the  day  before  yesterday  I  ( 
cussed  the  possibility  of  amending 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  a  manner\ 
whereby  persons  suffering  loses  in  a  dis¬ 
aster  area — an  area  which  has  been  de- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  bill  t/6  permit  summer  faLlow  lands  to  participate  in  feed 
grains  program.  House  Rules  Cptnmittee  cleared  tax  bill.  House  committee  voted  to 
eport  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill.  House  committee, voted  to  report  bill  for 
*mport -export  controls  on  nphparticipants  in  multilateral  cotton  textile  agreements. 
Sen.  Muskie  and  Reps.  CooLdy  and  Mclntire  introduced  and  Sen.  Muskie  and  Rep. 
Mclntire  discussed  bills/xo  provide  supply  management  program  for  potatoes. 

HOUSE 

1.  FEED  GRAINS,  p/ssed  without  amendment  S.  2533,  to  permit  farmers  in  summer 
fallow  areas/to  receive  barley,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum  price ^support  and  to 
participate/in  the  corn  and  grain  sorghum  diversion  program  provided  they  re¬ 
duce  theiir  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage  to  the  extent  necessary\to  bring  their 
acreage  at  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  down  to  not  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  1959-60  average  of  those  three  crops.  This  bill  will  now  be  sen^  to  the 
Pres^ent.  A  similar  bill,  H.  R.  8914,  was  laid  on  the  table,  pp.  43/2-81 

2.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu- 
'  Illy  report)  with  amendments  S.  860,  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agriculturd\ad- 
ditional  authority  to  provide  greater  protection  against  the  introduction  ar 

/  dissemination  of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  p.  D200 

3.  PERISHABLE  COMMODITIES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  with  amendments  S.  1037,  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 


2 


Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  retarding  fees,  oral  hearings,  and  re; 
licensing  of  persons  under  the  Act.  p.  D200 

.LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re^orC-^ 
\with  amendments  H.  R.  946,  to  extend  to  oyster  planters  the  benefits  of/che 
{Provisions  of  present  law  which  provide  for  production  disaster  loans  /tor 
farmers  and  stockmen,  p.  D200 


5.  COOPERATIVES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  riot  actually 
report)\H.  R.  10374,  to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for/subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  p.  D200 


6.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  fbut  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  report)  iK  R.  10708,  to  amend  section  203  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as\amended,  with  respect  to  communication  service  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  voice\sounds,  signals,  pictures,  writing,  9/  signs  of  all  kinds 
through  the  use  of 'electricity .  p.  D200 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  10  788,  to  amend  section  204  -of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to 

Hpnt"  t r\  pvfpnrl  1  mnor  - p  vnor-f*  mnf  rn  1  tn  nnn-DarticioailtS 
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authorize  the  President  to  extend  import-export  controls  to  non-participants 
in  multilateral  cotton  textile  agreements,  p.  D200 


8.  CONSERVATION.  The  Committee  orK Education  aiyd  Labor  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  R.  1068\,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  p.  D201 


9.  EDUCATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  statesVl^hat  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

"ordered  introduced  in  the  House  in/lieu  of  H.  R.  10390,  the  Adult  Basic  Educ*( 
tion  Act  of  1962  (clean  bill  --  H./R.  m860)."  p.  D201 


10.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Subcommittee  No.  U  of  the  JuHiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  to 
the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  J.  ResS.  464,  to  provide  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  week  commencing  October  1,  1961,  "National  Public  Works  Week." 
p.  D201 


>,  t  a 


11.  HONEYBEES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  witlibnt  amendment  H.  R.  8050, _ , 

prohibit  the  importation  of  all  honeybees  of  the  genus  Apis  in  the  adult  stage 
except  for  research  purposes  by  this  Department  or  as\the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  (H.  Rept.  1^77).  p.  4392 


12.  TAXATION;  COOPERATIVES.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  hT  R.  10650,  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962\  including  revision* 
in  tax  provisions  relative  to  cooperatives  (see  Digest  38  for\items  of  in¬ 
terest).  p./4393 


13.  BANKING.  /The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R, 
10162,  bo  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  u\  S.  to 
participate  in  loans  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen  Xhe  inter¬ 
national  monetary  system  (H.  Rept.  1484).  p.  4393 


14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  tonight 
lar.  23,  to  file  a  report  on  the  Labor,  HEW  and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  1963.  p.  4371 


/ 

15.  RETIREMENT.  Rep.  Olsen  discussed  his  bill  H.  R.  10706,  to  amend  the  Civil 

Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  increases  in  annuities,  eliminate 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Feed  grain  program  participation  bill  passed  by  House 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings, pages  4452—4476 

Bills  Introduced:  io  billNwere  introduced,  as  follows: 

S.  3050- 3®59’  Page  4463 

Bills  Referred:  Three  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  \  page  4424 

Indians:  Conference  report  was  adapted  on  H.R.  4130, 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  termination  orFederal  services  to 
the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  This  ac¬ 
tion  cleared  the  bill  for  the  White  House\  page  4409 

Aviation:  The  following  additional  conferees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  conference  on  S. 
1969,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as\o  pro¬ 
vide  for  supplemental  air  carriers:  Senators  Magnuson, 
Engle,  and  Scott.  Page  4\o9 

Hamilton  Memorial — Poll  Tax:  Senate  continuec 
debate  on  Mansfield  motion  to  proceed  to  considerate 
of  S.J.  Res  29,  to  establish  Alexander  Hamilton’s  hofne 
as  a  national  memorial.  It  has  been  announced"  that 
after  Senate  agrees  to  take  up  the  bill  Senator  Holland 
will  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute,  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  payplent  of  poll 

tax.  Pages  4395-4409,  4411-4423,  4431-4444,  4447-4452 


Pages  4394,  4476 


Program  for  Friday:  Senate  nfet  at  9  a.m.,  and  re¬ 
cessed  at  7:36  p.m.  until  9  a.m. Friday,  March  23,  when 
it  will  continue  on  motion/to  consider  S.J.  Res.  29, 
Alexander  Hamilton  memorial. 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listet/ ltd  not  meet) 

POSTAL  RATI 

Committee  a/i  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Committee 
resumed  fis  hearings  on  H.R.  7927,  proposed  Postal 
Revisiop/Act  of  1962,  receiving  testimony  from  Bernard 
E.  Estefs,  National  Editorial  Association;  Maurice  K. 
Hen6y,  Kentucky  Press  Association;  G.  Richard  Dew, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association;  Wil¬ 
iam  E.  Branen,  Wisconsin  Press  Association;  R.  E. 
Fisher  and  Phil  Fourney,  both  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association,  all  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  executive  vice  president,  National 
hlitorial  Association;  and  Zoltan  Gombos,  editor  and 
publisher,  Hungarian  Daily  Szabadsag,  Cleveland,  who 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Lausche.  Also  participating 
in  todays  hearings  was  Senator  Cooper. 

Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  March  27. 

i 


House  of  Representatives 

H.R.  9805,  changing  the  name  of  Whitman  National 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  H.R.  10884-10896; 
7  private  bills,  H.R.  16897-10903;  and  3  resolutions, 
H.  Res.  574-576,  wereintroduced.  page  4393 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  8050,  relating  to  importation  of  honey  bees 
(H.  Rept.  147; 

Twelfth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  entitled  “Cuba’s  Expropriation  of  U.S.- 
Owned  Nickel  Plant  at  Nicaro,  Cuba”  (H.  Rept.  1478) ; 

H.R/ 10098,  authorizing  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
at  Afitietam  National  Battlefield  Site  (H.  Rept.  1479) ; 


Monument  to  Whitman  Mission  National  Site  (H. 
Rept.  1480); 

H.R.  10573,  a  private  bill'HI.  Rept.  1481) ; 

H.  Res.  575,  open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  and  1  hour  of  debate  on  H>R.  4441,  to  provide  an 
ex  gratia  payment  to  the  city  of  i^ew  York  to  assist  in 
defraying  expenses  of  15th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  (H.  Rept.  1482);  and\ 

H.  Res.  576,  closed  rule  providing  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of,  8  hours  of  debate  on,  and  the  waiving  of  points 
of  order  against,  H.R.  10650,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  investment 

D199 
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i  certain  depreciable  property  and  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities  (H.  Rept.  1483).  Pages  4392-4393 

La  teleports:  Permission  to  file  reports  by  midnight 
Friday^was  granted  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  on\  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  tabor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies ;  and  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  on  sundry  bills. 

Similar  permi&jon  to  file  reports  by  midnight  Satur¬ 
day  was  granted  \he  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  H.R.  4999’  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  otphysicians,  dentists,  and  profes¬ 
sional  public  health  personnel;  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  H.R.  iorfo,  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  loans  \  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  to  strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system;  and  the  Committee  on\Rules  to  file  sundry 


reports. 


D.C.  Unemployment  Compensation*  House  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5968,  to  amend  the  D.C. 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as  arnended,  and 
thus  cleared  the  legislation  for  Presidential  action. 


Page  4371 


Air  Carriers — Supplemental:  The  Speaker  todXv  ap¬ 
pointed  Representatives  Jarman  and  Devine  as  arkli- 
tional  conferees  on  S.  1969,  to  provide  for  supplemental 
air  carriers.  Page  4372X 


Feed  Grain  Program:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  passed 
S.  2533,  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  relative  to  1962  feed  grain  prograr 
eligibility,  without  amendment,  and  thus  cleared 
legislation  for  Presidential  consideration. 

H.  Res.  572,  the  open  rule  under  which  the  bill  was 
considered  had  been  adopted  earlier  by  a  voice/Vote. 


Pag/s  4372-4381 


Duty-Free  Steel  Imports:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
passed  H.R.  9778,  to  provide  for  the  free/ntry  of  certain 
steel  and  steel  products  donated  for  an  addition  to  the 
Chippewa  County  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Mich.  /  page438i 


Legislative  Program:  The  legislative  program  for  the 
week  of  March  26-31  was  announced  by  the  majority 

leader.  /  Pages  4386-4387 

Calendar  Wednesday:  Agreed  to  dispense  with  Cal¬ 
endar  Wednesday  business  of  March  28  and  April  4. 


Page  4387 


Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  1:33  p.m.  until 
Monday,  March/26,  at  12  o’clock  noon  when  the  House 
will  consider /D.C.  legislation  with  one  bill  scheduled 
for  consideration  as  follows:  H.R.  10573,  a  private  bill 
to  grant  the  American  Numismatic  Association  per¬ 
petual  secession. 


Committee  Meetings 


AGRICULTURAL  MISCELLANY 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  Met  in  executive  sessiofi  and 
ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  the  fallowing 
bills: 

S.  860  (amended),  to  provide  greateg"  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  diseases  of 
livestock  and  poultry; 

S.  1037  (amended),  to  amend  the7 Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act  to  authorize  increases  in 
license  fees  and  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  more 
discretionary  authority  with  respect  to  licensing  there¬ 
under; 

H.R.  946  (amended),  to/xtend  to  oyster  planters  the 
benefits  of  the  provisionvof  the  present  law  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  production  disaster  loans  for  farmers  and  stock- 


Pages\4371,  4372,  4384,  4388  men; 


H.R.  10374,  to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  for  cooper¬ 
atives  ; 

H.R.  10708^ regarding  communication  service  for  the 
transmission  of  voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures,  writing, 
or  signs /i  all  kinds  through  the  use  of  electricity;  and 
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Act  of  1956. 


L  dll  JvlllClo  1111  UUg  11  L11C  Uov  U1  C1CLL1  ILlty  5  dULl 

788,  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 


Iso  approved  the  following  watershed  projects:' 
?um  Neck,  N.C.;  Pine  Creek,  Tenn.;  Leon  River,  Tex., 
ind  Wagon  Creek,  Okla. 


ICULTURAL  ACT 


Committee  on  Agriculture :  Held  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
10788,  rq  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (multilateral  agreements — cotton  textiles).  Heard 
testimony  m?m  Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  DomesticA-ffairs,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  departmental  witnesses;  also  various  public  wit¬ 


nesses. 


WHEAT 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  Subcommittee  on  Wheat 
met  in  executive  session  on  the  wheat  section  of  H.R. 
10010,  the  general  farm  bill. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTIOI 


Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Continued  hearings  on 
H.R.  10202,  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  heard  testimony  frdqi  departmental 
witnesses.  Hearings  continue  Friday,  March  23. 


SOLE  SOURCE  PROCUREMENT 


Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  for  Spe¬ 
cial  Investigations  met  in  executive  session  on  sole  source 
procurement.  Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chan 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  Xroted  to  report  agriculture  trade  development  sec¬ 
tion  of  farm  bill.  House  passed  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Chavez  submit- 
j d  Administration  proposal  ^br  immediate  capital  improvements  program  in  redevelop¬ 
ment  areas. 


SENATE 

1.  AREA  REDEVELOFMENT/f  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  Sen.  Chavez  submitted  a  proposed  amend 

rnent,  received  from  the  President,  to  S.  2965,  the  proposed  Standby  Capital 
Improvements  Act  of  1962,  to  authorize  immediate  initiation  oKa  $600  million 
capital  improvements  program  in  redevelopment  areas  and  in  communities  which 
have  been  designated  for  12  months  or  more  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment, 
pp.  4^75- 

Sen. /Humphrey  commended  the  President's  proposed  amendment,  pp.  \6$6-8 

2.  DAIRY/PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  his  statement  urging  enactment  of 

legislation  to  provide  for  dairy  price  supports  at  between  $3.11  and  $3.&0  per 
hundredweight  and  a  newspaper  editorial,  "Need  Action  in  Dairy  Crisis,  Not' 
’olitical  Maneuvers."  p.  4717 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Wiley  urged  adoption  of  a  foreign  trade  policy  which  would 
provide  for  "promoting  export  trade  but,  at  the  same  time,  guarding  against  too 
great  harm  to  our  domestic  industries  from  a  too-large  volume  of  imports." 
pp.  4716-7 
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TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Cotton  expressed  "impatience  with  the  administration's 
failure  to  send  a  timely  message  to  Congress  dealing  with  the  serious  problems 
in  transportation,"  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Indifference,  in  High  Places, 
^Toward  Common  Carriers."  pp.  4719-20 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  use  of /Public 


Law hSO  counterpart  funds  for  rehabilitation  of  crippled  children  in/Brazil 
and  urged  greater  use  of  these  funds  for  such  purposes,  pp.  4722-. 


6.  FLOOD  INSURANCE .  Sen.  Dodd  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
visions  of\the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956."  p, 


'reacts 
4724 


ite  the  pro- 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriation  bill  will  be  considered  Wed. ,  Mar.  28.  p.  4«94 


HOUSE 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Da^ly  Digest"  states  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri¬ 
culture  Operations  of  ciie  Agriculture  Committee  "o/dered  reported  favorably  to 
the  full  committee  title'll  (amended),  the  agriculture  trade  development  sec t^~ 
of  H.  R.  10010,  the  general  farm  bill."  p.  D217 


9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  ah  amendment  H.  Rf.  10904,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  1963.  pp.  4728-57 

Received  from  this  Department  styrepoi^C  on  an  overobligation  of  an  allotment, 
p.  4774 


10.  FORESTRY.  Received  from  this  Departirfenh  a  proposed  bill  "to  add  certain  land- 
utilization  project  lands  to  the  Dike  National  Forest  in  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  S/mta  Fe  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico;  to 
Agriculture  Committee.  p.  477^ 


11.  PATENTS.  Received  from  Commerce  a  proposed  bil\"To  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office";  to  Judicia/y  Committee.  p.  477* 

12.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  107^ 

to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President 


to  extend  import-export  controls  to  non-participants  in  multilateral  cotton 
textile  agreements  (H.  Rept.  1511).  p.  4774 


13.  CONTRACTS.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  report)  H/  R.  10766,  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  define  the  term 

P- 


"wages"  as  u§4d  in  the  Act.  p.  D213 


14.  TERRITORIES^  The  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs Vf  the  In¬ 
terior  a/d  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with 
amendments  H.  R.  10062,  to  extend  the  application  of  certain  laws  to\American 
Samoa/including  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  School  Lu\:h  Act 
to  Samoa  and  authorizing  the  USDA  to  make  available  to  the  territory  technical. 


and  other  agricultural  program  assistance  on  a  selective  andNlim- 


ed  basis. 


D213 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  Rep.  Ashley  discussed  his  bill  H.  R.  10683,  to  repeal  the 
small  business  set-aside  in  Government  construction,  maintenance  and  repair 
contracts,  saying,  "the  construction  set-aside  as  presently  operated  is 
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March  27,  1962. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  10788] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amend¬ 
ment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  into  voluntary  agreements  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  covering  the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product,  including  textiles  or  textile  products,  and  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  of  products  which  are  the  subject  of  such  agree¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  those  agreements. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  section,  a  voluntary  agreement  relating 
to  cotton  textiles  has  been  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  18 
other  nations.  The  countries  participating  in  the  anticipated  agree¬ 
ment  cover  90  percent  of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  The 
present  provisions  of  the  law  will  permit  the  President  to  issue  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  entry  of  cotton  textiles  into  the  United  States 
which  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  add  to  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  an  additional  sentence  which  will  permit  the  President  to 
issue  regualtions  which  will  make  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
effective  also  against  the  small  minority  of  cotton  textile  exporting 
countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  the  absence  of 
such  authority  it  might  be  possible  for  such  countries,  although  their 
exports  now  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total,  to  increase 
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those  exports  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nullify  the  voluntary  action  of 
those  countries  which  have  entered  into  the  agreement. 

The  Governments  which  negotiated  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  are  Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  India,  Japan, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom 
(also  representing  Hong  Kong),  the  United  States,  and  the  member 
states  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands). 


COST 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  as  the  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

DEPARTMENTAL  APPROVAL 

H.R.  10788  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Comy^j 
merce,  contained  in  an  executive  communication  to  the  Speaker  of  th^J 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  enactment  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  and  Agriculture.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  producer  and  textile  groups  appeared  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill 
in  support  of  its  enactment.  There  were  no  opposition  witnesses  and 
the  committee  knows  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Following  is  the  executive  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  letters  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  and 
Agriculture  : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1962. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  o  f  the  House  oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Department  of  Commerce  urges  the 
introduction  and  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  legislation  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorized  the  President 
to  negotiate  international  agreements  relating  to  the  export  to  and 
the  import  by  the  United  States  of  “any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products.  ”\d 
Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind, 
the  existence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  respect  to 
nonparticipants  in  a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is  question¬ 
able.  In  both  the  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in 
force  and  the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement,  expected  to 
come  into  force  with  substantially  the  same  participants  on  October  1, 
1962,  provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take  action  to  prevent 
trade  with  nonparticipants  in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  arrangements.  Since  countries  accounting  for  90 
percent  of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  participants, 
the  same  authority  which  the  President  has  already  been  delegated 
by  section  204  should  clearly  be  extended  to  nonparticipants  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  minority  of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  from  thereby  gaining  an  advnatage  over  the  countries  which 
participate  in  them. 

By  the  term  “significant”  in  the  draft  is  meant  “significant  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.”  The  term  “products”  is 
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intended  to  convey  the  concept  of  origin;  that  is,  “products  of  coun¬ 
tries”  means  articles  which  are  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce 
of  those  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 

Acting  Secretary  oj  Commerce. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  22,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman ,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  oj  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  express  the  support  of  the 
^Department  of  State  for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10788,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  in  the  necessity  for  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  10788.  This  Department  joined  with  other  interested 
departments  in  drafting  this  bill  and  joins  them  in  urging  prompt 
enactment  of  it. 

The  Department  of  State  was  engaged  together  with  other  inter¬ 
ested  departments  in  the  negotiation  of  both  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangements.  The  arrangements  provided 
that  action  could  be  taken  under  certain  circumstances  against  non- 
participants.  This  bill  will  confer  upon  the  President  the  authority 
needed  to  implement  these  provisions. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State). 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  March  21,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley:  I  am  talcing  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  the  Department  of  Labor’s  position  on  H.R.  10788,  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  referred  to  your  committee  which  would  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

As  you  know,  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizes 
the  President  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  of  international  agreements 
limiting  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  including  textiles  and  textile  products.  Since  section  204 
was  apparently  principally  intended  to  enable  the  President  to  nego- 
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tiate  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  respect  to  these  commodities,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  President  can  apply  similar  limits  to 
nonparticipants  where  broad  multilateral  agreements  are  entered  into. 

The  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force,  and  also 
the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to  come  into  force 
on  October  1,  1962,  have  substantially  the  same  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  These  arrangements  contain  provisions  permitting  the  United 
States  to  act  to  prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants  from  frustrating 
the  design  and  purpose  of  the  arrangements.  Since  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  is  carried  on  by 
the  countries  participating  in  these  arrangements,  we  believe  that  the 
same  authority  which  the  President  has  under  section  204  with  re¬ 
spect  to  participants  should  be  extended  to  nonparticipants.  Such 
authority  would  prevent  the  minority  of  countries  which  choose  to 
stay  out  of  arrangements  from  thus  gaining  an  advantage  over  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  H.R.  10788  would  vest  such  authority  in  the 
President. 

The  necessity  for  resolving  the  question  which  presently  exists  is  of 
obvious  importance  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Particularly,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Interagency  Textile  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  this  Department  is  represented  has  studied  the  terms 
of  H.R.  10788  and  has  recommended  its  enactment.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  March  26,  1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  This  refers  to  H.R.  10788,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizes  the  President 
to  negotiate  international  agreements  relating  to  the  export  to  and 
the  import  by,  the  United  States  of  “any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom,  or  textiles  or  textile  products.” 
Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind, 
the  existence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  respect  to  non¬ 
participants  in  a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is  questionable. 

In  both  the  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force 
and  the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to  come  into 
force  with  substantially  the  same  participants  on  October  1,  1962, 
provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take  action  to  prevent  trade 
with  nonparticipants  in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  arrangements.  Since  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  participants,  the  same 
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authority  which  has  been  given  to  the  President  by  section  204  should 
clearly  be  extended  to  nonparticipants  to  prevent  the  minority  of 
countries  that  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements  from  thereby 
gaining  an  advantage  over  the  countries  that  participate  in  them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  witlTclause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

******* 

TITLE  II— SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

AGREEMENTS  LIMITING  IMPORTS 

Sec.  204.  The  President  may,  whenever  he  determines  such  action 
appropriate,  negotiate  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  export  from  such  countries 
and  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such  commodity, 
product,  textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement. 
In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall  be  concluded 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  countries  accounting  for  a 
significant  jpart  of  world  trade  in  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  the 
agreement  was  concluded,  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry 
out  such  an  agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which  are  the  products  of  countries  not 
parlies  to  the  agreement.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  authority 
provided  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of 
1933)  as  amended. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  15, 1962 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

March  27, 1962 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

amd  ordered  to  be  printed 

A  BILL 

To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1950. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

5  “In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall 

6  be  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  coun- 
^  tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the 
®  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
^  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 

agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  the  same  article  which  are  the  products 

of  countries  not  parties  to  the  agreement.” 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  (on  Mar.  30)  H.  R.  11038, 
:he  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1962  (H.  Rept.  1548),  which  in/ 
eludes  items  for  ARS,  AMS,  and  Forest  Service  (see  table  at  end  of  this  Digest 
for\a  summary  of  these  items).  The  bill  also  includes  $25,000,000  for  /disaster 
relief  assistance  to  States  and  local  governments,  $17,000,000  for  U./S.  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  $18,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  $5,000,000  additional  capital  for  the 
GSA  general  supply  fund  to  provide  for  increased  sales,  and  $85,CX$0,000  in- 
creased  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

ConfereesXwere  appointed  on  H.  R.  10526,  the  Treasury- Post/Of f ice  Department 
and  Executive  ^Office  of  the  President  appropriation  bill  (p./  5060)  .  Senate 
conferees  have  already  been  appointed. 

Received  from  the  President  an  amendment  to  the  budget/ for  1963  involving 
an  increase  of  $6  million  for  the  civil  functions  of  ttye  Department  of  the 
Army  (H.  Doc.  378) .  \p.  5160 

Received  from  the  President  amendments  to  the  budget  for  1963  involving  a 
net  decrease  of  $265,000  for  civil  functions  of  th^ Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  (H.  Doc\  379) .  p.  5160 


18.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  tfie  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and 

Poultry  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  "ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  full 
committee  title  III  /on  marketing  order sj  (/amended )A  of  H.  R.  10010,  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  bill.  Also  ordered  reported  subtitle  C  /on  dair yj  (amended),  of 
title  IV,  without  recommendation. p.  p235 

19.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  Passed  under  sus^4nsion  of  the  rules  S.  860,  to  grant  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  additiona^aubhority  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try.  pp.  5121-4 

20.  PERISHABLE  COMMODITIES.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  1037,  to  amend 

the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  regarding  fees, 
oral  hearings,  and  relicensing,  pp.  5124-6 

l.  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM.  Afc  the  request  of  Rep.  Ford^passed  over  without  preju¬ 
dice  H.  R.  8962,  to  r/vise  the  formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
amon|  the  States  umfer  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.\p.  5061 

22.  FORESTRY.  Passed/with  an  amendment  H.  R.  9822,  to  provid\that  lands  within  a 

national  forest/acquired  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June.  28,  1934,  as 
amended  (43  U/S.C.  315g)  ,  may  be  added  to  the  national  foreS^.  p.  5061 

23.  WILDLIFE,  passed  as  reported  H.  J.  Res.  489,  to  provide  protection  £or  the 
golden  e^gle.  pp.  5062-6 

24.  HONEYBEES.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R,  8050,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  Jhoneybees  of  the  genus  Apis  in  the  adult  stage  except  for  research  purposes 
by/this  Department  or  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  p.  5078 

.EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  Gross,  passed  over  without  preju¬ 
dice  H.  R.  2049,  to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  con¬ 
duct  a  program  of  investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  determine  the  pract: 
ability  of  the  adoption  by  the  U.  S.  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  p.  5061 


LOANS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  946,  to  extend  to  oyster  planters  the  benefits^ 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which  provides  for  production  disaster 
loans  for  farmers  and  stockmen,  pp.  5078-9 


27.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  On  objection  of  Rep.  Curtis,  Mo.,  passed  over  H.  R.  10788,  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President 
to  extend  import-export  controls  to  non-participants  in  multilateral  cotton 
textile  agreements,  pp.  5079-80 


28. 


RESEARCH.  ''At  the  request  of  Rep.  Ford,  passed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R. 
6984,  to  prhyide  for  a  method  of  payment  of  indirect  costs  of  ryiearch  and  de¬ 
velopment  contracted  by  the  Federal  Government  at  universitie^/  colleges,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  pp.  5080-1 


29. 


BUDGETING.  Passed^without  amendment  H.  R.  10613,  to  repeal/ subsection  (d)  of 
section  16  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  whifch  requires  detailed 
budget  estimates  for 'appropriations  to  be  used  for  puronzse  or  hire  of  passen¬ 
ger  motor  vehicles  or  xqt  purchase,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  aircraft, 
p.  5081 


30.  PERSONNEL;  TRANSPORTATION,  passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10652,  to  provide  a  1 
more  reasonable  allowance  for\  transportation  of/house  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings  by  certain  governmental  officers  ancr  employees  upon  their  transfer 
from  one  official  station  to  anther,  p.  50,81 


31.  BANKING.  By  a  vote  of  255  to  94,  passed  uiider  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R. 
10162,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.  S.  to 
participate  in  loans  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen  the  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  system,  pp.  50$ 


32.  RECREATION.  Passed  under  suspension  of  theVules  H.  R.  1171,  to  increase  the 

public  benefits  from  the  national  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  areas  through 
their  incidental  or  secondary  Use  for  public  recreation,  pp.  5099-102 


33. 


TERRITORIES.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules\H.  R.  10062,  to  extend  the 
application  of  certain  la^s  to  American  Samoa  including  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  ffchool  Lunch  Act  to  Samoa,  and  authorizing  the  head  of  ( 
any  Federal  department  /o  extend  to  American  Samoa,  without  reimbursement, 
such  scientific,  technical,  and  other  assistance  under  any  program  whi^HLt 
administers  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  will  promote  the  welfJRF  of 
American  Samoa  (pp/  5127-8).  The  committee  report  included  the  following 
statement  regarding  costs:  "The  bill  provides  for  no  increase  in  authorized 
appropriations./ The  amount  of  aid  which  may  be  requested  under-  section  1  of 
the  bill  is  li/ited  to  $150,000  a  year  ...  Other  items  in  theNjill  will  be 
charged  to  r/gular  departmental  appropriations  as  need  occurs." 


34.  EDUCATION.  /  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendfhent  H.  R. 

10896,  £fte  proposed  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept.  1551)\  p.  5161 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


35.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Findley  stating  that  "an 

&6  million  assist  to  the  U.  S.  gold  problem  is  possible  as  the  result  of  news 
Public  Law  480  agreements  which  utilize  a  new  feature  of  the  law."  pp.  A2509- 
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and  this  includes  oyster  planters — in  an 
effort  to  determine  if  our  oyster  plant¬ 
ers  who  were  confronted  with  difficulties 
bw  the  mysterious  “virus  X”  could  qual¬ 
ify,  in  disaster  loan  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Government. 

While  the  incursion  of  this  deadly  vi¬ 
rus  has.  not  to  date  noticeably  affected 
our  oystHr  planters,  the  neighboring  wa¬ 
ters  of  Virginia  have  felt  the  impact  of 
this  deadlyVirus  and  I  am  apprehensive 
lest  our  adjacent  waters  are  likewise  af¬ 
fected.  \ 

Mr.  DownincXs  measure,  H.R.  946, 
would  end  loan  discrimination  against 
oyster,  planters.  Mi study  reveals  oyster 
planters  have  been  excluded  from  var¬ 
ious  disaster  loan  programs. 

I  can  remember  too  well  the  extensive 
damage  that  two  hurricanes  have 
brough  to  our  dirt  and  oyster  farmers. 
The  economy  of  my  district  suffered  se¬ 
rious  damage,  particularly  our  oyster 
farmers.  While  we  have  a  public  law 
which  makes  a  source  of  credit  available 
to  dirt  farmers,  our  oyster  farmers  are 
entitled  to  no  such  relief.  Mr.  Downuu/s 
measure  rectifies  this  injustice  and\l 
wholeheartedly  support  the  passage  o\ 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  today  in  ap¬ 
proving  H.R.  946  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland. 

Farming  of  oysters  is  a  major  industry 
in  the  estuaries  of  my  district,  as  it  is 
in  the  estuaries  of  almost  every  coastal 
State.  The  oyster  planter  is  an  under¬ 
water  farmer.  He  either  buys  or  pro¬ 
duces  his  own  seed,  which  he  plants  on 
his  growing  beds.  The  success  of  oyster 
planting  is  adversely  affected  by  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions  in  the  same 
way  as  land  farming.  Severe  storms 
damage  the  beds  and  the  oysters  planted 
on  them.  In  such  cases  the  oysters  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  leased  bottoms  are  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  sand  and  mud  so  that 
they  are  smothered  and  die,  or  the  oys¬ 
ters  may  actually  be  swept  off  the  hard 
grounds  onto  the  adjacent  soft  mud 
where  they  sink  into  the  bottom.  The 
bottoms  themselves  are  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  unsuitable  for  future  planting/ 
without  extensive  restoration  work  by 
the  planter.  Some  planted  beds  of  oys¬ 
ters  have  been  killed  by  a  sharp  drop  in 
salinity  brought  about  by  the  torrential 
rains  which  accompany  hurricanes. 
Such  a  loss  was  sustained  by  oyster 
planters  some  years  ago  in /our  sister 
Chesapeake  State  of  Virginia.  Oysters 
can  live  in  brackish  watery  with  a  salin¬ 
ity  of  about  five  parts  of/salt  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  parts  of  water.  11/ the  salt  content 
is  reduced  below  this/level  for  any  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  tinie,  these  wonderful 
bivalves  cannot  su/vive.  During  a  hur¬ 
ricane  the  vast  amount  of  fresh  water 
flowing  down  at  river,  such  as  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  could  greatly  dilute  the  salt  and 
be  just  as  destructive  to  oysters  as  if 
they  were /covered  with  silt  and  mud. 
The  parallel  to  the  problems  of  the  land 
farmer  is  striking  indeed. 

Oysters  are  the  only  cultivated  marine 
animals  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Since  oysters  are  sedentary  for 
aji  their  adult  life,  they  remain  on  the 
^bottom  locations  where  they  are  laid 


down  by  the  planter.  This  single  char¬ 
acteristic  has  made  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  marine  underwater  farming. 
There  is  every  expectancy  that  the  crop 
will  remain  where  it  is  planted  until  it 
is  ready  for  harvesting,  unless  it  is  moved 
by  man  or  moved  or  destroyed  by  storms. 

Today,  our  oyster  planters,  who  are  so 
important  to  the  future  development  of 
our  marine  food  resources,  are  not  af¬ 
forded  the  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  needed  for  them  to  recover 
from  natural  disasters.  H.R.  946  pro¬ 
vides  this  assistance  by  placing  oyster 
planters  in  the  same  category  as  land 
farmers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act.  No  additional  appropriations  are 
needed  now  to  effectuate  this  legislation 
since  emergency  loans  to  planters  would 
be  within  the  total  funds  authorized  each 
year  by  the  Congress  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Personally,  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  oyster  planters  are 
never  forced  to  use  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  They  are  independent,  re¬ 
sponsible  hard  working  people  who  ary 
used  to  handling  their  affairs  very  muon 
like  the  land  farmers  in  this  great  hmd 
^of  ours.  But  when  disaster  strikes  /rom 
natural  forces  beyond  their  cono'ol,  I 
fefci  they  deserve  to  have  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  and  Federal  support,  as  the 
landVarmer  would  have  in  Comparable 
circumstances.  / 

The  rihed  for  this  legislation  is  urgent. 
The  recent  coastal  disaster  which  dam¬ 
aged  shellfish  .  all  thy  way  from  New 
York  to  North  Carolina  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  need.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believeNrtfat  comparable  storms 
will  occur  in  thytuture.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  help  naese  farmers  of  the 
sea  to  restore/their  unique  business. 

The  bill  was  ordered,  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a/third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  angt  passed,  and  aNnotion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  CITIZENSHIP  IN 
/  THE  CANAL  ZONE  \ 

'  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9351) 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  certificates 
of  citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
101(a)  (38)  of  the  Immigration  and  National¬ 
ity  Act  (66  Stat.  171;  8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (38)), 
is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  “For  the  purpose  of  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates  of  citizenship  to  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
section  303  of  this  Act,  the  term  ‘United 
States’  as  used  in  section  341  of  this  Act  in¬ 
cludes  the  Canal  Zone.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  line  7,  after  the  words  “United  States” 
strike  out  “by  virtue  of  section  303  of  this 
Act”. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker  ,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  bill  of  this  extensive  nature 
has  no  business  on  the  Consent  Calen¬ 
dar.  I  understand  it  is  also  listed  for 
consideration  under  suspension.  And  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  up  under  suspension  today.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  withdrawn  from  the 
Consent  Calendar.  And  in  order  to  start 
it  on  its  way,  I  would  object. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice, 
so  that  those  who  want  to  object  may 
do  so  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


H.R.  10788 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  widely  heralded  proposals  be¬ 
fore  this  session  of  Congress  is  the  one 
to  increase  Presidential  authority  to 
lower  tariffs. 

From  studying  the  avalanche  of  mate¬ 
rial  emanating  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  White  House,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  goal  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  greater  degree  of  tree  trade 
among  nations. 

H.R.  10788  should  make  us  all  pause 
and  wonder  just  what  is  afoot. 

Testifying  in  behalf  of  this  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  March 
23,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  had  this  to  say: 

I  appear  here  today  to  provide  you  with 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  departments  represented  on  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Textile  Administrative  Committee  in 
support  of  H.R.  10788,  introduced  by  the 
chairman  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  Interagency  Textile  Administrative 
Committee  was  established  by  the  President’s 
Cabinet  Textile  Advisory  Committee  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
ufider  the  short-term  arrangement  relating 
to  international  trade  in  cotton  textiles  and 
textile  products  provided  for  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Textile  Agreement  of  July  21,  1961,  at 
Geneva.  The  Departments  represented  are 
State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  acting 
under  authority  of  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  which  we  now  seek  to 
amend,  the  State  Department  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  principal  countries  engaged  in 
importing  and  exporting  cotton  textiles.  The 
conference  agreed  upon  the  short  term  ar¬ 
rangement  mentioned  above  which  provides 
for  the  orderly  international  marketing  of 
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textiles  between  participating  countries  for 
a  neriod  of  1  year  ending  September  30,  1962. 
A  "long  term  cotton  textile  arrangement,  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  force  on  October  1,  1962, 
was  later  drafted. 

In  both  arrangements,  provisions  permit 
the  United  States  to  take  action  to  prevent 
trade  with  nonparticipants  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  from  frustrating  the  purposes  of  the 
arrangements.  Participants  will  undertake 
under  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  not  to 
export  in  amounts  sufficient  to  disrupt  the 
markets  of  importing  countries. 

The  amendment  to  section  204  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
10788  now  under  consideration  would  clear¬ 
ly  establish  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
prevent  a  minority  of  countries  engaged  in 
textile  trade  who  are  not  participants  to  the 
arrangements  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
participants  in  the  competition  for  our  tex¬ 
tile  markets. 

Probable  shipments  from  nonparticipants 
in  volume  which  may  be  sufficient  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  orderly  marketing  provided  by  the 
arrangements  have  been  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  and  we  urge  your  early  and  favor¬ 
able  action  on  H.R.  10788  to  provide  clear 
authority  in  the  President  to  deal  with  such 
action. 

This  legislation  would  clarify  Presi¬ 
dential  authority  to  help  rig  the  world 
cotton  textile  market  through  multi¬ 
nation  agreement  and  to  discriminate 
against  cotton  from  nations  not  in  the 
deal. 

All  this  started  innocently  enough  back 
in  the  1930’s  when  Government  estab¬ 
lished  an  acreage  control  and  price-sup¬ 
port  program  to  help  the  cotton  farmer. 
One  thing  led  to  another,  because  con¬ 
trols  beget  controls.  Artificial  pricing 
led  to  export  subsidies.  Export  subsi¬ 
dies  gave  foreign  textile  mills  an  unfair 
advantage  over  U.S.  mills. 

In  this  bill  we  have  the  most  colossal 
offspring  of  all:  legislative  authority  for 
a  program  aimed  at  rigging  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  markets  on  an  international  scale. 

This  smacks  of  the  discriminatory 
quota  and  cartel  schemes  which  have 
already  supplanted  tariffs  as  regulators 
of  a  great  portion  of  world  commerce. 

The  prize  example  in  the  United  States 
is  our  sugar  quota  system.  Government 
decides  who  gets  how  much  of  U.S.  sugar 
business.  Sugar  trade  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  market  in  U.S.  sugar  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  the  penalty,  and  our  rigged 
markets  irritate  sugar  producers  and 
would-be  producers  not  in  the  favored 
circle. 

Is  this  where  we  are  headed  in  the 
New  Frontier  foreign  trade  program? 
Are  we  to  scrap  the  equitable,  honest, 
and  open  tariff  system  in  favor  of  deals 
worked  out  by  Executive  authority,  deals 
like  the  one  just  concluded  in  cotton? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  speak¬ 
ing  February  21,  1962,  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  had 
this  to  say: 

Either  we  believe  in  capitalism,  in  the 
freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  or  we  do 
not.  And  we  do  not  if  we  hold  with  mas¬ 
sive  Government  intervention  to  distort  and 
freeze  the  operation  of  the  market.  If  we 
look  to  Government  to  rig  the  game,  we  may 
as  well  look  to  it  to  play  the  hands.  If 
we  mean  to  discourage  the  forces  of  free 
enterprise  all  around  the  world,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  of  doing  it — without  even 


stirring  from  our  chairs — than  to  shrink 
from  competition  behind  unrealistic  tariff 
walls. 

How  can  Mr.  Rusk  reconcile  this 
statement  with  his  Department’s  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  10788?  Are  we  not,  in  this 
bill,  shrinking  from  competition  behind 
quotas?  Are  we  not  indeed  violating 
our  most-favored-nation  policy  in 
foreign  trade? 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Rusk:  Either  we 
believe  in  free  trade  or  we  do  not.  And 
we  do  not,  if  we  hold  with  massive  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  to  distort  and 
freeze  the  operation  of  the  world  cotton 
textile  market. 

If  we  look  to  Government  to  rig  the 
game,  we  may  as  well  look  to  it  to  play 
the  hands.  If  we  mean  to  discourage  the 
forces  of  free  enterprise  all  around  the 
world,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
doing  it — -without  even  stirring  from  our 
chairs — than  to  shrink  from  competition 
behind  quotas. 


PAYMENTS  OF  COSTS  OF  RESEARCH 
AT  UNIVERSITIES 

’he  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6984) 
to  provide  for  a  method  of  payment 
indirect  costs  of  research  and  develi 
ment  contracted  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at Niniversities,  colleges,  and/ither 
educational  institutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.\Mr.  Speakei%  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  /ery  familiar 
with  a  number  ofNnstanc/s  where  there 
might  be  a  controvOrsy/concerning  this 
legislation.  Perhapk/  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has /dqpmment  or  two; 
and  I  yield  to  him/at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Air.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  legislation /should  be  \tudied  very 
carefully.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  took  action  just  this  laso,  week  to 
limit  agaiiyfhe  overhead  costs  ax  far  as 
research  /rants  in  the  Department  of 
HEW  are  concerned,  particularly  at,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  15  p\ 
pent/  Personally  I  favor  a  20-percei 
liimfation  as  far  as  these  costs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  whole  matter  is  presently 
aider  study  by  the  various  subcommit¬ 
tees  on  appropriations,  because  we  have 
the  Department  of  Defense  granting  in¬ 
direct  costs  up  to  100  and  121  percent. 
I  think  this  whole  matter  should  be  gone 
into  very  carefully.  I  believe  this  bill 
should  be  looked  at  thoroughly  and  not 
considered  under  the  procedure  of  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percentage  to  be 
allowed.  It  does  not  change  that  in  any 
ways.  It  just  provides  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  will  be  the  amount  paid. 
The  total  amount  to  be  paid  will  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  you  will  notice  the  re¬ 
port,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  that  de¬ 
partment  because  of  the  15  percent 


limitation,  which  is  written  into  the 
appropriation  act  for  that  particular  de-, 
partment.  There  is  consideration  at  tt 
present  time  about  writing  similar  leg 
lation  into  all  of  the  appropriation  Acts 
so  that  we  will  have  a  specific  figure  set 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speak^f,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  1/e  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  This/ill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  G5mmittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operation/  as  the  result  of 
hearings  and  in  response  to  an  apeal  by 
the  Administrator  of  Educational  Insti¬ 
tutions.  It  happens  that  the  University 
of  Michigan  h/s  had  to  wrestle  with  this 
problem.  It/rises  because  in  January  of 
1956  the  Comptroller  General  in  a  ruling 
provided  /hat  under  cost-type  research 
contracts  there  could  not  be  a  fixed  rate 
for  a  /ertain  percentage  of  administra¬ 
tive /os  ts  agreed  upon  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  and  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution  conducting  the  research,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  provision  of  a  general  bill 
which  wovild  prohibit  the  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  type  of  contract.  The  Comp¬ 
troller  General  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  had  no  objection  to  this  bill. 
The  reason  for  asking  for  this  authority 
in  the  research  contract  is  that  at  the 
present  time  an  estimate  is  made  of  in¬ 
direct  cost.  Then  after  the  research 
contract  is  fulfilled  and  completed,  there 
is  in  effect  a  renegotiation  of  the  indirect 
cost  which  may  result  in  increasing  the 
allowance  on  indirect  cost  or  decreasing 
it.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  bookkeeping  and  auditing 
required  in  this  procedure,  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  unsettled  as  to  their  own  budg¬ 
eting  of  their  affairs,  because  they  do 
not  know  just  what  they  are  eventually 
going  to  receive.  This  would  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  research  institutions.  They 
would  have  a  determined  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  going  to  receive.  It 
_would  be  subject  to  negotiation,  of 
course, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
man  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
fr6m  Michigan  has  made  a  point  which 
bears  on  my  discussion  of  the  bill.  I  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  uniform  policy  in 
the  Government.  We  will  have  some 
paying  5tit percent,  some  58  percent,  and 
some  15  percent.  The  point  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  is  whether  you  negotiate  before  or 
after;  I  believe  a  uniform  indirect  cost 
rate  should  be  established.  One  depart¬ 
ment  should  not  have  one  particular 
limitation  and  another  department  have 
an  open-end  proposition.  I  believe  this 
whole  matter  needs \areful  and  thor¬ 
ough  study  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Is  it  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  frtoun  Wisconsin 
that  the  passage  of  H.R.  6984  would  per¬ 
mit  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion, .and  Welfare  in  its  researbh  grants 
to  contract  for  a  fixed  rate  for  indirect 
costs  in  excess  of  the  limitationNof  15 
percent  contained  in  the  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Certainly,  that  is  true 
far  as  contracts  are  concerned.  The'' 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  House  passed  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Senate  committee  re¬ 
ported  bill  for  agricultural  imjtfort  restrictions  on  n^nparticipating  countries  in 
multilateral  trade  agreements./  Sen.  Anderson  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  Anderson 
scussed  bills  to  establisty'outdoor  recreation  facilities  program  and  land  conserva¬ 
tion  fund.  '  K 


SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  S.  3006,  to  amend  Sec.  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act’ of  1956  so  as  to 
authorize  the  President  to  regulate  imports  of  agricultural  commodities,  includ- 
ing  textiles  and  textile  products,  from  nonparticipating  countries  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements  (S.  Rept.  1324)  (p.  5402).  The  committee  had  voted  to 
report  the  bill  earlier  (p.  D245). 

2.  FORESTRY  RECREATION.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  propose  111 

to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  conservation  fund  from  proce  fr-»m 
rec/^eation  user  charges  on  public  lands,  sales  of  surplus  Federal  lands,  se  of 
recreational  equipment  on  public  lands,  etc.,  for  use  in  accelerating  Fede? 

cquisition  of  lands  for  park,  recreation,  forest,  and  certain  fish  and  wildls 
purposes,  including  additional  lands  around  Federal  reservoir  projects;  to  S. 
and  H.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees.  pp.  5402,  5502 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  proposed  bill  to 
promote  the  coordination  and  development  of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
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relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  outdoor  recreation  planning,  through  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre^f- 
^tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  S.  and  H.  Interior  and  Insular 
:fairs  Committees.  pp.  5402,  5502 


3.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  Montana  "is  confronted  with  s'everal 
unusuhl  situations  which  are  making  it  extremely  difficult  at  this  yi me  to 
accept \  without  reservation,  a  farm  program  designed  to  meet  national  needs," 
and  inserted  a  letter  from  a  Mont,  farmer  discussing  farm  problem's,  pp. 
5415-6 


4.  ELECTRIFICATION^  Sen.  Moss  inserted  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  Holum’s  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  recent  Wise.  Electric  Cooperative  meeting /at  Madison,  Wise., 
discussing  the  Administration’s  electric  power  program.  jp\ p.  5417-9 


5.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen\Gruening  protested  "the  great  burden  borne  by  all  Alaskans 
because  of  excessively  high  steamship  rates."  p.  54' 


6.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Received\the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non,:*- 
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essential  Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  employjrfent  and  pay  for  Feb.  1962. 
pp.  5402-7 


7.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Sen.  Humphry  commended /the  agreement  by  the  U.  S.  and 

Poland  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  f^om  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480  fro  support  cooperative  medical  research  and 


medical  information  projects  in  Poland,/ and  urged  greater  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  this  purpose,  pp.  5449-. 


rousi 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R\  11038,  the  second  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  1962  (pp^/5457-79) .  Se\ Digest  50  for  items  of  interest. 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Andersen,  Minn,  j/46  to  66,  to  delete'^2,500,000  for  ARS  for  screw- 
worm  eradication.  vr.  5467 


By  Rep.  Gross,  35  to  Jifs,  to  rteduce  by  $7.000 ,00(\  the  amount  for  U.  S.  par-  ( 
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ticipation  in  the' New  York  World’s  Far.  p.  5468 


9.  COTTON.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  ameiftfrnent  H.  R.  11027,  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  extend  to  the  1962  crop 
the  authority  to/permit  operators  of  farms  with  flooded-ouk  cotton  acreage  to 
transfer  cottoxy, acreage  allotments  to  another  farm  operated  >^y  the  same  farmer 
in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  county  (H.  Rept.  1552).  p.  5502 


10.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  re^xort  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  R.  10566,  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly 
disposijrlon  of  mineral  interests  in  certain  public  lands  in  Pima  Coopty,  Ariz. 
p.  D2^ 


11.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  on 
the  following  watersheds:  San  Gabriel  River  (western  area),  Calif.;  Sout! 
^orkBlackwater  River,  Mo.;  Indian  Wash,  Colo.;  Mulbery  Creek,  Tenn. ;  and  Ro^ky 
Comfort  Creek,  Ga. ;  to  Agriculture  Committee,  p.  5502 

Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvenent  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  watersheds:  North  Branch  of  Forest  River  (supplemental),  N.  Dak.,  and 
Florence  area,  Ariz.;  to  Public  Works  Committee,  p.  5502 
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Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  30061 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  3006)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  do  pass  without  amendment. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  agreement  under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
to  limit  the  importation  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
covered  by  such  agreement  from  countries  not  participating  in  the 
agreement. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments  covering  the  ex¬ 
port  from  such  countries  and  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product,  including  textiles  or  textile 
products.  The  only  agreement  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  and  which  has  become  effective  is  a  1-year  cotton  textile 
arrangement  in  which  16  countries  are  now  participating.  A  long¬ 
term  arrangement  has  also  been  negotiated  by  19  importing  and  ex¬ 
porting  countries  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  for  approval.  The  countries  are  Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  India,  Japan,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom  (also  representing  Hong  Kong),  the  United 
States,  and  the  member  states  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands).  These  countries  cover  90  percent  of  the  free  world  trade  in 
cotton  textiles. 

Because  section  204  was  drafted  primarily  with  bilateral  agreements 
in  mind,  the  existence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  respcet 
to  nonparticipants  in  a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is 
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questionable.  S.  3006  would  give  the  President  this  specific  authority, 
but  would  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  agreements  where  imports 
from  participating  countries  account  for  a  significant  part  of  the 
world  trade  in  the  article. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  was  requested  in  a  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  dated  March  9,  1962,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached.  As  explained  therein,  passage  of  the  bill  is  urgently 
needed  to  prevent  anticipated  imports  from  nonparticipating  coun tries 
vitiating  the  effect  of  the  present  agreement  and  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  similar  action  in  future  arrangements  on  other  commodities. 
The  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  also  recommend 
approval  of  the  bill  and  their  reports  are  attached  hereto. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  committee  as  to  whether  “agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product”  included  lumber,  which  is  an  important 
commodity  of  many  States.  The  committee  has  generally  considered 
lumber  as  a  product  of  an  agricultural  commodity  and  believes  this 
concept  should  apply  to  the  provisions  of  section  204.  An  opinion 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
matter  is  attached. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1962. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D .  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of  Commerce  urges  the 
introduction  and  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  legislation  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorized  the  President 
to  negotiate  international  agreements  relating  to  the  export  to  and 
the  import  by  the  United  States  of  “any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products.”  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  drafted  primarily  with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind,  the 
existence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  respect  to  non- 
participants  in  a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is  questionable. 
In  both  the  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force  and 
the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement,  expected  to  come  into 
force  with  substantially  the  same  participants  on  October  1,  1962, 
provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take  action  to  prevent  trade 
with  nonparticipants  in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  arrangements.  Since  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  participants,  the  same 
authority  which  the  President  has  already  been  delegated  by  section 
204  should  clearly  be  extended  to  nonparticipants  to  prevent  the 
minority  of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements 
from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage  over  the  countries  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  them. 

By  the  term  “significant”  in  the  draft  is  meant  significant  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  term  “products”  is 
intended  to  convey  the  concept  of  origin;  that  is,  “products  of  coun¬ 
tries”  means  articles  which  are  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce 
of  those  countries. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  22,  1962. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your  request  of  March  17, 
1962,  for  a  report  on  S.  3006,  a  bill  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  in  the  necessity  for  the  enactment 
of  S.  3006.  This  Department  joined  with  other  interested  depart¬ 
ments  in  drafting  this  bill  and  joins  them  in  urging  prompt  enactment 
of  it. 

The  Department  of  State  was  engaged,  together  with  other  inter¬ 
ested  departments,  in  the  negotiation  of  both  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangements.  The  arrangements  provided 
that  action  could  be  taken  under  certain  circumstances  against  non¬ 
participants.  This  bill  will  confer  upon  the  President  the  authority 
needed  to  implement  these  provisions. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State). 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  March  22,  1962. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your  letter  of  March  17  in 
which  you  request  a  report  on  S.  3006,  a  bill  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizes  the  President 
to  negotiate  international  agreements  relating  to  the  export  to  and 
the  import  by  the  United  States  of  “any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom,  or  textiles  or  textile  products.” 
Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind,  the 
existence  of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  respect  to  nonpar¬ 
ticipants  in  a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is  questionable. 

In  both  the  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force 
and  the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to  come  into 
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force  with  substantially  the  same  participants  on  October  1,  1962, 
provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take  action  to  prevent  trade 
with  nonparticipants  in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  arrangements.  Since  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  participants,  the  same 
authority  which  has  been  given  to  the  President  by  section  204  should 
clearly  be  extended  to  nonparticipants  to  prevent  the  minority  of 
countries  that  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements  from  thereby 
gaining  an  advantage  over  the  countries  that  participate  in  them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Acting  Secretary. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  March  2.1,  1962. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  the  Department  of  Labor’s  position  on  S.  3006,  a  bill  recently 
referred  to  your  committee  which  would  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

As  you  know,  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  authorizes 
the  President  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  of  international  agreements 
limiting  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  including  textiles  and  textile  products.  Since  section  204 
was  apparently  principally  intended  to  enable  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  respect  to  these  commodities,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  President  can  apply  similar  limits  to 
nonparticipants  where  broad  multilateral  agreements  are  entered  into. 

The  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force,  and  also 
the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to  come  into  force 
on  October  1,  1962,  have  substantially  the  same  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  These  arrangements  contain  provisions  permitting  the  United 
States  to  act  to  prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants  from  frustrating 
the  design  and  purpose  of  the  arrangements.  Since  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  free  trade  in  cotton  textiles  is  carried  on  by  the  countries 
participating  in  these  arrangements,  we  believe  that  the  same  authority 
which  the  President  has  under  section  204  with  respect  to  participants 
should  be  extended  to  nonparticipants.  Such  authority  would  prevent 
the  minority  of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of  arrangements 
from  thus  gaining  an  advantage  over  participating  countries.  S.  3006 
would  vest  such  authority  in  the  President. 

The  necessity  for  resolving  the  question  which  presently  exists  is 
of  obvious  importance  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Particularly,  it 
should  bt  noted  that  the  Interagency  Textile  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  this  Department  is  represented  has  studied  the  tenns 
of  S.  3006,  and  has  recommended  its  enactment.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  Jf,  1062. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Mr.  Stanton,  counsel  for  your  com¬ 
mittee,  has  informed  us  that  in  considering  S.  3006,  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1854),  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  phrase  “any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom”  includes  timber  and  its  products. 

Section  204  is  as  follows: 

“The  President  may,  whenever  he  determines  such  action  appro¬ 
priate,  negotiate  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  export  from  such  countries 
and  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing 
the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such  commodity, 
product,  textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement. 
Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  authority  provided  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933)  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1854).” 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  legislative  history 
of  this  provision  exhaustively,  our  study  thus  far  indicates  that  such 
history  does  not  give  clear  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  this  respect.  In  examining  this  question,  therefore,  we  believe  we 
must  first  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  words  therein 
have  been  generally  construed. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  2d  edition,  defines  agricul¬ 
ture  as  “The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  raising  and 
harvesting  crops,  often  including  also  feeding,  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  livestock;  tillage;  husbandly;  farming;  in  a  broader  sense,  the 
science  and  art  of  the  production  of  plants  and  animals  usej'ul  to  man, 
including  to  a  variable  extent  the  preparation  of  these  products  for 
man’s  use  and  their  disposal  by  marketing  or  otherwise.  In  the 
broad  use  it  includes  farming,  horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugar 
making,  etc.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Court  decisions  have  adopted  the  foregoing  definition  of  “agricul¬ 
ture”  in  defining  agricultural  commodities  and  products.  United 
States  v.  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  (1 1 1  F.  2d  400  (5th  Cir.  1940))  involved 
the  issue  of  whether  labor  performed  in  the  production  of  gum  from 
oleoresin  by  scarification  of  living  pine  trees  and  its  processing  into 
gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was  “agricultural  labor”  as 
used  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  as  it 
read  before  the  1939  Amendments,  was  the  law  before  the  court  in 
this  case  and  the  term  “agricultural  labor”  was  not  defined.  In 
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holding  that  Congress  intended  the  term  to  have  a  comprehensive 
meaning  so  as  to  include  tree  products,  the  court  said  at  page  404: 

“When  then,  Congress  in  passing  an  act  like  the  Social  Security  Act 
uses,  in  laying  down  a  broad  general  policy  of  exclusion,  a  term  of  as 
general  import  as  ‘agricultural  labor,’  it  must  be  considered  that  it  used 
the  term  in  a  sense  and  intended  it  to  have  a  meaning  wide  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  and  embrace  agricultural  labor  of  anj*  and  every 
kind,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a 
mere  local  custom,  which  is  in  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a  general  term 
used  in  an  act,  may  be  read  into  the  act  to  vary  its  terms.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  when  a  word  or  term  intended  to  have  general  ap¬ 
plication  in  an  activity  as  broad  as  agriculture,  has  a  wide  meaning,  it 
must  be  interpreted  broadly  enough  to  embrace  in  it  all  the  kinds  and 
forms  of  agriculture  practiced  where  it  operates,  that  its  generality 
reasonably  extends  to.  Definitions  of  “agriculture”  in  standard  texts 
and  treatises  and  in  decisions  in  these  latter  years  have  had  the  widest 
content.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  defines  “agriculture”  as  including  horti¬ 
culture,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  ‘because  agricluture  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.’  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1935,  declares  that  in  a  broader  sense  agriculture  includes 
farming,  horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugarmaking,  etc.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  14th  edition,  ‘Forestry  as  a  Science,’ 
declares:  ‘the  science  underlying  the  growing  of  timber  crops  is 
therefore  nothing  but  a  branch  of  general  plant  science,’  while  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture  says  of  forests,  ‘if  agriculture  is 
the  raising  of  products  from  the  land,  then  forestry  is  a  part  of  agri¬ 
culture’  (vol.  2,  p.  312).  From  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  article, 
on  rosin  production,  we  quote  the  following  significant  passage: 
‘The  chief  region  of  rosin  production  is  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern 
Gulf  States  of  the  United  States.  American  rosin  is  obtained  from 
the  turpentine  of  the  swamp  pine  and  of  the  loblolly  pine.  The  main 
source  of  supply  in  Europe  is  the  lands  of  the  departments  of  Gironde 
and  Landes  in  France,  where  the  cluster  jpine  is  extensively  cultivated I 
(Italic  supplied.)  An  examination  of  the  cases  cited  in  ‘Words  and 
Phrases,’  fifth  series,  volume  1,  page  339  et  seq.,  under  agriculture 
and  in  3  C.J.S.,  ‘Agriculture,’  pages  361,  365,  and  366,  section  1,  under 
‘agricultural’  and  ‘agriculture,’  convinces  that  in  modern  usage  this 
is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  term  and  that  statutes  using  it  without 
qualification  must  be  given  an  equally  comprehensive  meaning.” 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  case  was  followed  in  Stuart  v.  Kleck 
(129  F.  2d  400  (9th  Cir.  1942)),  which  also  involved  the  definition  of 
“agricultural  labor”  as  used  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases  the  courts  adopted  definitions  of  “products  of  the  land,” 
“agriculture,”  “agricultural  purposes,”  “agricultural  commodities,” 
“agricultural  products,”  or  “agricultural  labor,”  some  as  used  in 
statutes,  in  the  broad  sense  of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ( Sancho  v.  Bowie,  93  F.  2d  323  (1st 
Cir.  1937);  Lowe  v.  North  Dakota  Workman’s  Compensation  Bureau, 
220  Wis.  701,  264  N.W.  837  (1936);  Forsythe  v.  Village  of  Cooksville, 
356  Ill.  289,  190  N.E.  421  (1934);  In  Be  Rogers,  134  Neb.  832,  279 
N.W.  800  (1938);  Getty  v.  C.  R.  Barnes  Milling  Co.,  40  Kan.  281,  19 
Pae.  617  (1888);  Florida  Industrial  Comm’n  v.  Growers  Equipment  Co., 
152  Fla,  595,  12  So.  2d  889  (1943)). 
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Congress  has  recognized  that  the  term  “agricultural  commodities” 
may  include  forest  products.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U.S.C.  1626)  defines  “agricultural 
products”  to  include  “agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  and 
dairy  products,  livestock  and  poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  any  products  thereof,  including  processed  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  and  any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  and  manufactured  products  thereof.” 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (55  Stat.  256;  as 
amended,  7  U.S.C.  1518),  defines  “agricultural  commodity”  as 
“wheat,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  soybeans,  sugarbeets,  sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  tame  hay,  *  *  *” 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70  Stat.  133;  12  U.S.C.  1841 
(g)),  concerning  bank  holding  companies,  defines  “agriculture”  to 
include  “farming  in  all  its  branches  including  fruitgrowing,  dairying, 
the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or  poultry,  forestry 
or  lumbering  operations,  and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and 
operations  directly  related  thereto.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1927  (44  Stat.  1423;  as  amended, 
15  U.S.C.  431),  concerning  discrimination  against  farmers’  cooperative 
associations  by  boards  of  trade,  states  that  “agricultural  products” 
“means  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  and  dairy  products, 
food  products  of  livestock,  the  products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising, 
the  edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all  products  raised  or  pro¬ 
duced  on  farms  and  processed  or  manufactured  products  thereof, 
transported  or  intended  to  be  transported  in  interstate  and/or  foreign 
commerce.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060; 
as  amended,  29  U.S.C.  203(f)),  defines  “agriculture”  to  include  “farm¬ 
ing  in  all  its  branches  and  among  other  things  includes  the  cultivation 
and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production,  cultivation,  growing, 
and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities 
(including  commodities  defined  as  agricultural  commodities  in  section 
1141j  (g)  of  Title  12),  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals, 
or  poultry,  and  any  practices  ( including  any  forestry  or  lumbering 
operations )  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or  in 
^conjunction  with  such  farming  operations,  including  preparation  for 
market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  market.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  present  social  security  tax  law,  now  known  as  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  has  an  extensive  definition  of  “agricultural 
labor,”  which  includes  expressly  only  some  forest  products  such  as 
naval  stores  (68A  Stat.  447;  26  U.S.C.  3306(k)). 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions,  for  the  immediate  purposes 
involved  in  the  legislation,  include  forestry  products  only  in  part. 
However,  we  believe  even  in  these  instances,  this  serves  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  where  the  terms  “agricultural  commodities”  or  “products 
thereof”  are  used  without  qualification  it  is  reasonable  to  include 
timber  in  the  concept. 

We  believe  that  in  the  historical  development  of  public  attention 
to  the  timber  resources  of  this  Nation  the  concept  has  long  been  that 
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the  growing  of  trees  and  the  work  of  forestation  and  reforestation  is 
a  part  of  agriculture.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  that 
timber  is  an  agricultural  commodity  and  that  lumber  is  a  product  of 
such  commodity.  We  have  found  a  number  of  instances  both  past 
and  present  where  this  concept  is  expressed.  We  will  quote  a  few  of 
these. 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock)  in  1901  the  following  is  stated: 1 

“The  keynote  of  the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  should 
be  to  increase  the  value  of  the  reserves  to  the  public  and  to  perpetuate 
their  forests  by  wise  use  *  *  *  Forestry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
source  of  wealth  produced  by  the  soil,  is  properly  an  agricultural 
subject.” 

Gifford  Pincliot,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1902,  in  a  statement  before  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  declared: 

“Forestry  is  a  component  part  of  agriculture.  Every  source  of 
wealth  grown  from  the  soil  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  hence  the  forest  work  rightly  belongs  to  it.  The  production 
of  timber  is  as  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  is  the  production  of  field  crops.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  Senate,  June  24,  1918,  stated: 

“This  Department  is  charged  with  the  task  of  stimulating  and  im¬ 
proving  the  production  of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the  soil. 
A  forest  is  a  crop  and  forestry  is  primarily  a  problem  of  production 
from  the  soil.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith,  in  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  dated  November  15,  1921,  stated: 

“The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures  information  on  the  needs 
of  stockmen  and  farmers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges  which 
aids  the  national  forest  administration,  and  collects  also  data  on  the 
products  of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the  development  of 
farm  forestry.  In  short,  having  largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop 
grown  in  advance,  the  problem  now  is  to  use  more  widely  what  re¬ 
mains  and  to  grow  other  crops  to  meet  our  needs.  That  is  to  say, 
forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business.  The  function  of  the 
Department  as  a  whole  includes  efforts  for  the  production  of  the  most 
effective  manufacture,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  the  products 
of  both  farm  and  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.” 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Forestry  of  the  Congress  declared:2 

“Forests  are  intimately  tied  into  our  whole  social  and  economic 
life.  They  grow  on  more  than  one-third  the  land  area  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States.  Wages  from  forest  industries  support  5  to  6 
million  people  each  year.  Forests  give  us  building  materials  and 
thousands  of  other  things  in  everyday  use.  Forest  lands  furnish 
food  and  shelter  for  much  of  our  remaining  game,  and  healthful  recrea¬ 
tion  for  millions  of  our  people.  Forests  help  prevent  erosion  and 
floods.  They  conserve  water  and  regulate  its  use  for  navigation,  for 
power,  for  domestic  use,  and  for  irrigation.  Woodlands  occupy  more 

1  Some  of  the  following  quotations  have  been  derived  from  a  collected  document  which  is  authentic.  Time 
has  not  permitted  review  of  the  original  sources. 

2  Mar.  14, 1938,  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry,  Senate  Doc.  No.  32,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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acreage  than  any  other  crop  on  American  farms,  and  help  support 
2%  million  families. 

“Our  forest  problem  is  essentially  one  of  land  use.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  broad  problem  of  modern  agriculture  that  is  common  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  Forest  lands  total  some  615  million  acres.” 

In  testifying  in  1951  on  S.  1149,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  stated:  3 

“ Forestry  and  grazing  are  agricultural  functions. — Trees  and  grass 
are  crops.  Like  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  they  start  from  seed.  They 
respond  to  the  same  kind  of  care  given  other  crops.  They  are  har¬ 
vested — or  at  least  they  should  be  harvested — so  that  one  crop  follows 
another.  Their  culture  is  based  on  the  biological  sciences,  which  are 
chiefly  and  in  many  cases  exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Insect  and  plant-disease  control,  genetics,  soil 
science,  and  other  agricultural  sciences  are  as  important  to  growing- 
crops  of  trees  and  grass  as  they  are  to  field  crops. 

j|«  jj;  sK  % 

“Forestry  and  grazing  are  inseparable  parts  of  agriculture.  It 
takes  the  same  know-how  to  grow  timber  in  the  farmer’s  woods  as 
it  does  in  forests  owned  by  anyone  else.  Farm  woodlands  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Nation’s  timber  supply.  Farmers  own  one-third  of 
all  our  commercial  forest  land — 139  million  acres. 

“Turning  it  around,  woodlands  are  indispensable  to  the  farmer. 
Forest  lands  make  up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  in  New  England 
and  about  40  percent  of  all  farm  acreage  in  the  South.  Forest  prod¬ 
ucts  provide  farmers  in  many  regions  with  a  valuable  source  of  cash 
income.  When  forest  land  is  properly  managed,  the  timber  harvest 
can  be  as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other  crop. 

“Farm  forestry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Department’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Farmers  look  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help  on 
farm  forestry  just  as  they  do  in  animal  husbandry,  fruitgrowing,  or 
other  crop  problems.  The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties  of  125 
million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as  the  farm  forests  and  often  inter¬ 
mingled  with  them,  face  exactly  the  same  problems  and  should  be 
served  by  the  same  agency. 

******* 

“Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between  forestry  and  grazing. 
In  much  of  the  South  and  West  the  same  land  is  used  to  grow  both 
trees  and  grass.  Thus  all  such  lands  are  interrelated  parts  of  the 
Nation’s  agricultural  enterprise. 

“And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest  and  grazing  lands  are  insep¬ 
arably  linked  with  field -crop  lands.  In  every  watershed,  we  must 
have  a  unified  approach  covering  all  lands  to  effectively  control 
erosion,  floods,  and  water  supply.  Soil  conservation  and  watershed 
management  are  agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  is  responsible  for  watershed 
surveys  on  all  lands.  Within  the  Department,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  work  together  closely  to  reduce  damage 
from  floods  and  sedimentation  on  forest,  grazing,  and  other  crop  lands. 

3  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  442. 
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“Adding  it  all  up,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  answer  is  the  same: 
Forestry  and  grazing  are  agriculture.” 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry  is  a  part  of  agriculture 
and  that  timber  is  an  agricultural  commodity.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  products  thereof,  such  as  lumber,  are  products  within  the 
definition  in  section  204.  We  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  precedent  and  authority.  If  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  is  not  consistent  with  the  present  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  Congress,  you  may  wish  to  reexamine  the  question  for  greater 
clarification. 

Sincerely  yours, 


o 


John  C.  Bagwell, 

General  Counsel. 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 287 

S.  3006 

[Report  No.  1324] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  16  (legislative  day,  March  14),  1962 

Mr.  Ellender  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Aprtl  4, 1962 

Reported  by  Mr.  Eixender,  without  amendment 


A  BILL 

To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent  a- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled, 

3  That  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

5  “In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall  he 

6  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  coun- 

7  tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the 

8  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 

9  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 

10  agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 

11  from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which  are  the  products 

12  of  countries  not  parties  to  the  agreement.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  approved  wheat  section  of 'farm  bill.  Both  Houses  re- 
i  /ed  President's  transportation  message.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  bill  for 
agricultural  import  restrictions  on  nonparticipating  countries  in  multilateral  trade 
agreements.  Sen.  Williams , /Del . ,  criticized  ASC  committee  meeting  in  Washington. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  "Met  in 
executive  ses/lon  and  approved  the  wheat  section  (amended)  of  H.  10010,  the 
general  farm/bill."  p.  D245 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 

of  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  author 
ize  the  President  to  regulate  imports  of  agricultural  commodities,  including 
textiles  and  textile  products,  from  agreements,  p.  5550 _ 

assed  as  reported  H.  R.  6682,  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of  fowling  n 

bra  duty.  pp.  5506-7 

Rep.  Derounian  inserted  a  statement  by  the  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associa 
tion,  Inc.  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  9900,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  pp.  5542-9 


2 


3. 


COTTON.  Passed  witnout  amendment.  H.  R.  11027,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  extend  to  the  1962  crop  the  authority  to  permit 
operators  of  farms  with  flooded-out  cotton  acreage  to  transfer  cotton  acreage 
^allotments  to  another  farm  operated  by  the  same  farmer  in  the  same  or  ad- 
iining  county,  p.  5508 


4. 


PURCHASING.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  ame/dment  H.  R. 
1078b\  to  establish  standards  for  hours  of  work,  and  overtime  pay/6f  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  do'ne  under  contract  for,  or  with/the  financial 
aid  of,\he  U.  S.  for  any  territory  (H.  Rept.  1553),  and  H.  ly^lOPAb,  to  amend 
the  Davis^Bacon  Act  to  define  the  term  ’'wages’*  as  used  in  ttye  Act  (H.  Rept. 
1554).  p.  *550 


5.  FLCOD  INSURANCE*  Rep.  Wallhauser  inserted  a  resolution 
legislature  memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legislate 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  p.  5534 


fom  the  New  Jersey 
to  implement  the 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  ''Harris  discussed  the  President's  transportation  message, 
and  inserted  a  statement  regarding  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  ICC.  pp 
5515-6 

Rep,  Van  Zandt  discussed  the  transportation  message,  saying,  "Although 
some  of  us  may  disagree  as\o  detail,  we  woj/ld  all  agree  ...  with  the  central 
thesis  of  the  President's  message."  pp.  5533-4 


n 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956  relating  to  the  regulation  of  agricultural 
and  textile  imports  will  be  considered  on  Tues.,  Apr.  10,)"and  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  for  1963  on  Wed/ A Apr.  ITT  pi  5532  * 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Apr.  9.  p/  5550 


SENATE 


9.  TRANSPORTATION.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  message  on  transporta¬ 
tion  in  which  he  recommended  removal  of  the  exemption  from  rate  regulation  by 
ICC  of  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities  byNwater  carriers;  recommended 
extension  to  all  carriers  (rather  than  only  to  moror  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders)  the  exemption  from  minimum  rates  for  th\  transportation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  fishery  products;  proposed  legislation  co  assure  all  carriers 
the  right  to  ship  vehicles  or  containers  on  the  carrie\s  of  other  branches 
of  the  transportation  industry  at  the  same  rates  available  to  noncarrier 


shippers,  to  /repeal  the  provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  railroad  from  hauling  cargo  it  owns,  and  to  directN:he  regulatory 
agencies  to  sanction  experimental  freight  rates,  modifications  and  variations 
in  existing  systems  of  classification  and  documentation,  and  nVw  kinds  or 
combinations  of  service;  stated  that  he  was  directing  Federal  agencies,  in 
meeting  their  own  transport  needs,  to  use  authorized  commercial  facilities 
in  all  modes  of  transportation  within  the  limits  of  economical  and*ef  f  icient 
‘rations;  urged  that  Congress  declare  as  a  matter  of  public  policy\that 
irough  rates  and  joint  rates  should  be  vigorously  encouraged  and  autnorize 
all  transportation  agencies  to  participate  in  joint  boards;  recommended\that 
all  common  carriers,  including  freight  forwarders  and  motor  carriers,  be^re- 
quired  to  pay  reparations  to  shippers  charged  unlawfully  high  rates;  recoroV 
mended  that  the  civil  penalty  now  imposed  on  motor  carriers  for  failure  to 
file  required  reports  be  substantially  increased;  stated  that  he  had  directe< 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  10788 


April  5,  19(32. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Elliott,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  589] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  589,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  201 

H.  RES.  589 

[Report  No.  1555] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  5, 1962 

Mr.  Elliott,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  he  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.IU  10788)  to  amend  sec- 

5  tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  After  general 

6  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 

7  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

8  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

9  mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  hill  shall  he  read  for  amendment 

10  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 

11  eration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 

12  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 


V 


2 


1  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 

2  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 

3  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 

4  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  ap/roved  marketing  ordeV  provisions  of  farm  bill. 

House  began  debate  on  bill  toy  agricultural  import  restrictions  on  nonparticipating 
Wntries  in  multilateral  trade  agreements.  Senate  comhd.ttee  reported  bill  for 
transfer  of  cotton  allotments  on  flooded  acreage.  Sen.  McNamara  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  road  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  "Met  in 
executive  session  and  approved  title  III  (a)  regarding  marketing  orders  of  H.  R. 
10010,  the  general  farm  bill."  p.  D266 


2. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President  to  extend  import-export  controls  to 
non-participants  in  multilateral  agreements  regarding  agricultural  commodities  o 
products  or  textiles  or  products,  pp.  5666-79 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Findley,  to  extend  this  authority  to  all  agreements,  instead  of  limit¬ 
ing  it  to  multilateral  agreements  only.  p.  5677 
By  Rep.  Gross,  to  require  multilateral  agreements  in  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  and  dairy  products  before  such  agreements  can  be  enforced  in 
 regard  to  cotton  textiles;  by  a  46-76  vote,  pp.  5678-9 


-  2  - 


4 


Rejected* an  amendment  by  Rep.  Findley  to  provide  that  section  204  of  the 

_ Agricultural  Act  of  1956  shall  empire  after  June  30.  1963.  p,  5679 

V  Rep.  Clem  Miller  inserted  two  statements  by  producers-on  the  effects  the 

'  an  A  An.  Cvnono'l  An  Anf  r\  ■£  1  OA9  nn  aiiv  ml  fnrfll  fro  An  nr\  A  a  a  A  A  /  ^ 


proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  on  our  agricultural  trade  and  sail 
^s  essential  our  products  not  be  discriminated  against."  pp.  5708-9 


3.  RECLAMATION.  The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the/interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R. 
9252,  to  defer  the  collection  or  irrigation  maintenance  and  operation  charges 
for  calender  year  1962  on  lands  within  the  Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  and,  with  amendments,  H.  R.  23,  to  authorize  t me  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Arhuckle  reclamation 
project,  0kla\  p.  D266 


4.  SOIL  CONSERVATIOt 
ally  report)  S. 


11. 


The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu- 
Res.  62,  to  commemorate  the  25tly anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  soil  conservation  districts,  p.  D266 


5.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Revived  from  the  Banking  and/  Currency  Committee  a  supple¬ 
mental  report  on  the  expenditure  of  foreign  cu^encies  and  appropriated  fund^ 
for  travel  outside  the  U.\>.  p.  5710 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  Sibal  cc 
transportation  message,  p.  5' 


nended  varioyre  recommendations  in  the  President's 

14 


iNAl 


COTTON.  The  Agriculture  and  ForestrjTxCommittee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  11027,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  extend 
to  the  1962  crop  the  authority  at  the  Secretary  to  permit  operators  of  farms 
with  flooded-out  cotton  acreag^ to  transfer  cotton  acreage  allotments  to 
another  farm  operated  by  the  /farmer  in  theX^ame  or  an  adjoining  county 
(S.  Rept,  1327).  p.  5726 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM,  The  "Daily/Uigest"  states  that  thX  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Committee  "continued  itMj  consideration  of  S.  273tk  proposed  Food  and  Agricul-/ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  and/tentatively  adopted  perfecting  amendments  to  title  I  or 
the  bill,  relating  to  land-use  adjustment,  but  did  n^t  conclude  action  thereon, 
and  will  meet  agajha  tomorrow."  p.  D263 

Sen.  Carlson  inserted  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  a  'group  of  Greeley 
County,  Kan.,  farmers  favoring  changes  in  the  wheat  and  lfeed  grain  programs, 
p.  5734 


9.  WOOL.  Sen.  .McGee  inserted  a  report  by  Prof.  Glenn  Roehrkasse ,\Univ.  of 
Wyoming,  cm  the  economic  value  of  the  Wyo.  sheep  and  wool  industry  to  the 
economy /yt  Wyo.  pp.  5736-7 


10.  EXPORT^ CONTROL.  Both  Houses  received  from  Commerce  a  proposed  bill  'Nto  pro¬ 
vide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports";  to  S.  gnd  H. 
iking  and  Currency  Committees,  pp.  5711,  5723 


Be 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  guarantee  eleX^ric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated 
at  Federal  plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  othei 
regions  reciprocal  priority";  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
p.  5723 


mv,  nte  u 

W‘3‘0n  <*  legislative  RM„. ,  , 


umtta  states  '  ^  O  th 
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No.  55 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  rtoon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  BrKskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer . 

Micah  7:  7:  Therefore  I  will  look\?ito 
the  Lord;  my  God  will  hear  me. 

O  Thou  who  canst  lift  us  out  of  weaB 
ness  into  power  and  out  of  weariness  intoN 
peace,  may  we  daily  be  blessed  with  the 
faith  that  will  make  us  faithful. 

Grant  that  we  may  seek  diligently  and 
covet  earnestly  Thy  divine  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  our  high  calling. 

Inspire  us  with  devotion  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  that  which  is  noble  and  true  in 
order  that  we  may  have  within  our  hearts 
the  throb  and  thrill  of  Thy  joy  which  the 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 

Endow  us  with  that  magnanimous  and 
sacrificial  spirit  of  our  Saviour  who  nev¬ 
er  spared  Himself  in  the  great  mission  of 
giving  to  needy  humanity  the  morning 
wonder  and  glory  of  a  new  day. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announce^ 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amer 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  205) 
entitled  “An  act  to  expedite  the  uyfiza- 
tion  of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  college^;  and  in 
adult  training  programs,”  agnres  to  the 
conference  requested  by  thjr  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  th^ two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mon^oney,  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Case  of yNew  Jersey  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the>part  of  the  Senate. 


CENS' 

(Mr.  FARB! 
permission  tj 


in  last  month’s  Lake  Tiberius  incident 
on  the  basis  of  a  U.S.  introduced  and 
actively  supported  resolution. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  despite 
clear  evidence  that  Syrian  guns  had  fired 
first  upon  Israel  shipping  in  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  Israel  waters  and  that  the  shootj 
yig  was  repeated  despite  Israel’s  coi; 
lints  to  U.N.  truce  supervisors, 
le  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  pressed 
vigorously  for  a  one-sided  vote  of  censure 
in  tmi  face  of  disputed  testimony  by 
Maj.  Gtai.  Carl  C.  Von  Horny Chief  of 
Staff  of  che  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Or¬ 
ganization^  regarding  thejrpresence  of 
Syrian  fortifications  aloyg  the  Israel- 
Syrian  frontie 

Israel  has  prTsente^facts  to  indicate 
a  heavy  buildup  of  Soviet-made  weapons 
by  Syrian  forces  aWng  the  frontier  area 
which  gives  rise  traumestion  of  alternate 
Syrian  intentions  against  Israel. 

The  unilateral  condemnation  of  Israel 
leaves  unpinpshed  Syrians  hostile  ac¬ 
tions,  and  oBii Id  serve  as  ah,  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  Syria  to  resume  its\iarassment 
of  Israel^hipping.  It  can  onto  lead  to 
a  furyner  aggravation  of  a n\  already 
tens^situation. 

le  United  States  has  repeatedlV  and 
fijfcly  expressed  its  support  and  deep 
jmmitment  to  an  effective  peace  in  raje 
fiddle  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a> 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  full  and  complete  information  with 
respect  to  the  motivation,  and  underly¬ 
ing  reasons,  for  the  sponsorship  by  this 
country  and  support  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  U.N.  of  the  censure  of 
Israel  which  occurred  on  April  9,  1962. 


OF  ISRAEL 

EIN  asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 


minute  anc 
marks.) 

Mr.  E^RBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
has  yoted  to  censure  Israel  for  its  part 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

My HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
Appendix  insertion,  “The  Stars  and 
Iripes — a  Tribute,”  on  April  3,  1962, 
Sage  A2522,  the  author  is  identified  as 
’“Mrs.  Rudolph  M.  Bowman.” 

The  author  of  this  fine  tribute  is  Mr. 
Rudolph  M.  Bowman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proper  changes,  from 
“Mrs.”  to  “Mr.”  in  the  first  three  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  insertion,  be  made  for  the 
permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  62,  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  I  was  present  and  voted  “nay.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  Record  and  Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
ioint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  n\t  present. 

Mn,  ALB ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of \he  House. 

A  callW  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clefck  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[itoll  No.  63] 

Anderson,  m.  Coad,  Harrison,  Va. 

Andrews  Colne*  Harvey,  Mich. 

Anfuso  CurtisrMass.  Healey 

Barrett  Dawson\  Hebert 

Battln  Derwinskk  Hoffman,  HI. 

BUtch  Dingell  \  Hoffman,  Mich. 

Boykin  Dooley  \  Holifield 

Breeding  Dowdy  \  Huddleston 

Brewster  Dwyer  Jarman 

Buckley  Fascell  Jennings 

Cahill  Finnegan  Jo^es,  Ala. 

Casey  Flynt  Kee 

Celler  Fulton  Kell^ 

Chelf  Gavin  Kitchft 

Church  Grant  Kluczyrf 


5665 


5666 
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Lankford 
vjjibonati 
Jacdonald 
'ichel 
Milter, 
George  P. 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Nedzi 
Nix 
O’Brien,  IllX 
O’Hara,  Ill. 


Patman 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
St.  Germain 
Sohwengel 
Scott 


Selden 
Shelley 
Smith,  Miss. 
Spence 
Steed 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quoru 

By  unanimous 'consent  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the\£all  were  dispensed 
with. 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  589  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  #n  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown], 

[Mr.  ELLIOTT  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  this  bill  is  limited  to  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles  when  there  are  many 
other  industries  that  are  just  as  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  imports  as  is  cotton 
and  the  cotton  industry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  think  it  might  be  better 
that  his  question  be  directed  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislative  committee  that 
had  the  bill  under  its  jurisdiction.  This 
bill  deals  with  the  cotton  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries.  Perhaps  there  should  be  other 
bills  dealing  with  other  industries. 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  adequately 
explained  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  so 
I  shall  not  discuss  them  further  at  this 


time.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  legislation  and  its  background,  if  I 
may. 

In  the  beginning  may  I  say  that  as 
one  who  has  always  believed  that  some 
tariffs  and  export  duties  were  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  American  industry 
and  labor  from  unfair  foreign  competi¬ 
tion;  as  one  who  has  consistently  voted 
against  the  extension  of  the  so-called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
is  not  reciprocal  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  under  which  we  have  seen  a 
great  many  industries  and  a  great  deal 
of  American  labor  injured  as  the  result 
of  agreements  made  under  that  act;  and 
as  one  who  has  watched  with  alarm 
and  concern  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  some  time  ago  to  permit  certain 
foreign  countries  to  purchase  surplus 
owned - 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
■point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 

\s  not  present. 

\Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move. 

a  call  of  the  House. 

A  hall  of  the  House  was  ordered.  / 
Thevrierk  called  the  roll,  and  the/fol- 

lowing  'Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  namas: 

[Roll  No.  64] 

Anderson,  Ill. 

'Ylynt 

Mu/phy 

Andrews 

Fulton 

N/rttzi 

Anfuso 

Gtnfin 

Nix 

Auchincloss 

Grant  y 

''O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barrett 

Hansen  / 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Battln 

HardinV  / 

Patman 

Blitch 

Harrison\Va. 

Pfost 

Boykin 

Harsha  X. 

PhUbin 

Breeding 

Harvey  yMicta. 

Powell 

Brewster 

Healey  \ 

Pucinski 

Buckley 

Hebe/t  \ 

.Rains 

Cahill 

Hoffiman,  Ill. 

TRhodes,  Ariz. 

Cannon 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Casey 

Huddleston 

Roosevelt 

Celler 

^Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Chelf  / 

Jennings 

Rostenkowskl 

Church  / 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  Germain 

Coad  / 

Kastenmeier 

SchwengM 

Collier  / 

Kee 

Scott  \ 

Colmer  / 

Kelly 

Selden  \ 

CurtiSyMass. 

Kitchin 

Shelley  \ 

Dawsym 

Kluczynski 

Smith,  Miss.  \ 

Dei-yinski 

Lankford 

Spence  \ 

Dig|s 

Libonati 

Staggers 

Dfngell 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

yDonohue 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dooley 

Michel 

Van  Pelt 

Dowdy 

Miller, 

Walter 

Downing 

George  P. 

Whitten 

Dwyer 

Moeller 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fallon 

Morrison 

Yates 

Fasceli 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER.  Three 

hundred  and 

forty-three  Members  have  answered  to 

their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent, 

further  pro- 

ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 

REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  resume 
the  remarks  I  was  making  at  the  time 
a  quorum  call  proceedings  interrupted 
me,  let  me  say,  I  have  been  gravely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  in  effect  some  time  under  which 
we  were  selling  our  Government-owned 


surplus  cotton  to  textile  manufacturers 
in  foreign  countries  for  8V2  cents  a 
pound  less  than  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  textiles  could  purchase  the  same 
cotton  here  at  home. 

I  have  always  believed  that  was 
wrong — I  still  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  help  correct  that 
situation. 

I  have  noticed  throughout  the  years 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  that  quite  too  often,  and  I  believe 
it  includes  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
that  when  some  injured  or  aggrieved  in¬ 
dustry  complained  and  asked  for  relief 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  from  certain 
agreements  that  had  been  made  with 
foreign  countries  relative  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  products  that  quite  often 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  grant  the 
relief  requested,  and  then  the  matter 
would  go  to  the  President. 

As  I  understand  it,  usually  upon  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  rulings  or  the  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  set  aside, 
and  you  all  know  the  effect.  It  was 
usually  done  upon  the  proposition,  or 
upon  the  basis,  or  under  the  argument, 
that  to  take  such  action  to  protect 
American  labor  and  industry  might 
make  some  foreign  country,  some  foreign 
government,  some  foreign  manufacturer 
unhappy,  perhaps  even  angry  at  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  people  of 
that  foreign  country  would  no  longer 
love  us,  as  some  seemingly  think  we  must 
make  everyone  do,  rather  than  to  re¬ 
spect  us. 

So  I  can  understand  fully  why,  a  few 
months  ago,  under  the  leadership  of 
that  very  skilled  parliamentarian  and 
legislative  tactician,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Vinson,  Members  of  this 
body  from  the  cotton-producing  States, 
from  the  States  that  have  great  cotton 
textile  industries  located  in  them,  or¬ 
ganized  to  endeavor  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  them  of  this  unfair  for¬ 
eign  competition  arrangement,  so  as  to 
protect  the  textile  industries  here  in  this 
country.  That  occurred,  of  course, 
about  the  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  President  was  sending  to 
the  Congress  a  message  on  foreign  trade 
in  which  he  was  requesting,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  we  had  on  the  average  re¬ 
duced  import  duties  and  tariffs  on  for¬ 
eign  products  coming  into  this  country 
by  about  75  percent,  that  Congress  give 
him  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  an¬ 
other  50  percept,  and  in  some  instances 
to  eliminate  them  entirely.  So  it  has 
been  quite  a  coincidence  that  a  peculiar 
situation  has  developed  here  recently  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  So,  all 
of  a  sudden,  after  this  a  great  protest 
swelled  up — and  I  think  rightfully  so — 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  against  what  was  being 
done  to  the  textile  industry  as  a  result  of 
such  unfair  foreign  competition,  under 
this  arrangement  whereby  American 
Government-owned  surplus  cotton  could 
be  purchased  by  foreign  manufacturers 
at  8V2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
American  manufacturers  could  purchase 
the  same  cotton  here  in  this  country. 
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As  a  result  of  all  this,  somehow  or 
other,  the  administration  began  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  problem  was  taken  up  by 
GATT  at  Geneva.  I  have  seen  and  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  reports 
made  by  our  own  departments  here  as  to 
just  what  was  said  and  done  there. 
Rather  peculiarly,  if  the  information  I 
receive  is  correct,  the  reports  we  get  of 
what  went  on  at  GATT,  as  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  was  made  with  some  18  for¬ 
eign  countries  making  textiles  that  come 
in  such  increased  volume  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  not  been  exactly  the  same,  in 
wording,  intent,  or  purpose,  as  the 
claimed  understanding  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  that  participated  in  that  Con¬ 
ference. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Some  other  pecu¬ 
liar  situations  have  also  developed.  This 
bill  came  in,  as  you  know,  with  adminis¬ 
tration  support,  on  March  15. 

It  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture — on  March  27,  after 
some  very  short  hearings  which  were 
held  on  March  22.  It  just  happens,  you 
know,  that  while  this  bill  was  reported 
on  the  27th,  the  so-called  administra¬ 
tion-sponsored  tax  bill  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  the  28th  of  March. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est — it  was  just  a  sort  of  happenstance 
of  course,  but  a  peculiar  sort  of  situa¬ 
tion — that  in  the  report  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  on  page  3  of  the  report, 
under  date  of  March  22,  suddenly  re¬ 
versed  the  position  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  State  Department  for  so  many 
years,  by  our  Federal  Government,  by 
the  administration,  by  the  White  House, 
and  came  out  for  a  protective  tariff 
on  cotton  textiles.  Believe  it  or  not,  that 
is  the  old  McKinley  doctrine.  If  you  re¬ 
member,  sometimes  some  of  us  who  want 
to  protect  American  industry  and  labor 
from  unfair  foreign  competition  are 
called  McKinleyites  because  we  are  for 
needed  protective  tariffs.  It  is  very 
peculiar,  it  is  quite  different,  of  course. 
But  suddenly,  one  week  before  the  new 
tax  bill  that  the  administration  spon¬ 
sored  came  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
the  State  Department,  through  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  speaking  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  comes  out  and 
endorses  this  protective  tariff  bill.  The 
administration  now  says  “you  must  en¬ 
act  this  legislation  in  order  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  cotton  textile  industry.” 

Rather  peculiar,  is  it  not,  that  the  re¬ 
port  on  this  bill  was  ordered  printed 
on  March  27  just  the  day  before  the  tax 
bill  was  called  up.  Just  a  happenstance, 
of  course,  just  a  peculiar  coincidence,  but 
they  tell  me  that  on  that  same  morning 
of  the  28th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  and  all  day  long  both  days,  when 
the  tax  bill  was  before  the  House,  there 
were  a  great  many  telephone  calls  from 
the  Southland.  So  many,  I  understand, 
the  phone  companies  may  pay  an  extra 
dividend  because  of  the  business  gener¬ 
ated  by  certain  leaders  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  the  cotton-producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  that  part  of  the  country,  calling 
Members  of  Congress,  to  them  to  vote  for 
the  new  tax  bill  because  “we  have  leg¬ 
islation  pending  in  which  we  are  greatly 


interested.  We  are  sure  we  will  have 
administration  support  for  that  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Of  course  they  were  referring  to 
this  bill  now  before  us. 

I  can  not  say  whether  all  of  those 
things  are  exactly  so  or  not,  but  they 
fit  into  a  pattern,  do  they  not,  a  peculiar 
pattern?  Just  a  happenstance,  of  course 
that  these  events  all  fall  in  line,  one  after 
the  other,  like  dominoes  which  fall  over 
when  you  push  them.  Of  course  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  Record  of 
March  28  and  29  to  see  how  effective  this 
type  of  activity  had  been  to  influence  an¬ 
other  legislative  decision,  and  to  help 
mold  House  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  pass  this  New 
Frontier  bill,  evidently  it  has  the  blessing 
of  the  White  House  as  well  as  the  State 
Department,  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
would  be  unfair  for  the  endorsers  of  this 
legislation  that  they  might  be  called 
isolationists? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  know.  But 
they  might  be  accused  of  being  follow¬ 
ers  of  William  McKinley. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  was  known  as  an 
isolationist,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  not  say  exactly 
that,  because  he  did  do  a  few  things 
which  were  not  in  that  direction,  but 
he  did  put  the  best  interests  of  this 
Republic  ahead  of  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Rather  peculiarly,  I  also  under¬ 
stand  that  some  of  the  opposition  from 
some  of  Members  from  the  oil  States 
to  the  tax  bill  may  have  disappeared 
after  some  similar  understandings  were 
reached  as  to  what  might  be  done 
relative  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil  into  this  country.  But  I  do  not  know; 
I  cannot  say,  that  any  deal  has  been 
made.  Oh,  I  hate  to  think  anyone  would 
resort  to  dealing  in  politics,  dealing  for 
votes,  but  I  do  say  that  somehow  or 
other  a  great  many  votes  were 
changed  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  very 
suddenly.  I  do  say  I  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  of  this  body  tell  me 
they  had  been  approached  to  change 
their  position  on  the  tax  legislation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sudden  and  urgent  re¬ 
quest  from  certain  interests  in  their 
section  of  the  country.  So  all  of  this 
is  rather  peculiar,  is  it  not,  if  you  just 
check  the  dates  and  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  all  around  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  us.  The  charges  are 
still  going  out  over  the  grapevine  tele¬ 
graph  that  deals  have  been  made  to  get  a 
great  block  of  votes  for  certain  admin¬ 
istration  bills  in  return  for  administra¬ 
tion  support  for  this  cotton  textile  bill. 
I  did  not  sit  in  on  any  conferences  which 
may  have  been  held.  But,  I  do  want  to 
congratulate  the  very  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  parliamentary  leader,  the  old 
veteran  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  for  again 
doing  an  effective  job  of  gaining  his 
way  in  obtaining  proper  protection,  as 
he  believes  it,  I  am  sure,  for  the  textile 
industries  in  his  own  section  of  the 
country. 

May  I  express  the  hope,  whenever  we 
get  to  the  place  it  may  be  necessary 
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for  some  of  us  in  the  minority  to  ask 
for  proper  protection  from  unfair  for¬ 
eign  competition  for  our  own  industries 
in  our  own  sections  of  the  country,  that 
we  may  have  the  same  united  support 
from  the  gentlemen  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  been  able  to  get  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  bill  did  not 
take  a  trip  to  the  rose  garden,  did  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  not  sure  who  has 
been  in  the  rose  garden,  but  this  bill 
has  not  come  out  smelling  like  a  rose. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  there  are  many 
other  commodities  besides  textiles  that 
are  being  adversely  affected  by  unfair 
tariff  rates  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  pre¬ 
sently  considering  that  whole  problem? 
Why,  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  has  this  particular  commodity  been 
singled  out? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  judge  that  for  himself,  if  he 
looks  at  the  record  a  bit  but  he  may 
determine  there  was  quite  a  change  in 
position  on  trade  policies  made  very  re¬ 
cently,  at  a  very  strategic  moment,  as 
far  as  certain  legislation  before  this 
House  has  been  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule  because 
this  bill  has  not  received  proper  consid¬ 
eration  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
whole  issue — and  this  is  a  very  broad 
and  important  issue — is  presently  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  was  tes¬ 
tifying  before  us  just  this  morning,  and 
we  will  go  back  this  afternoon  and  get 
further  testimony  from  him.  He  made 
the  statement  at  the  time  that  the  rea¬ 
son  he  did  not  state  anything  about  this 
in  his  March  12  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  that 
he  did  not  know  about  it.  His  attention 
was  called  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  letter  in  the  committee  report 
dated  March  9.  The  whole  section  204 
is  a  very  broad  one.  It  does  not  affect 
just  agricultural  products;  it  is  anything 
that  is  made  from  agricultural  products 
and  it  includes  textiles,  which  just  does 
not  mean  textiles  out  of  cotton  but  man¬ 
made  fibers. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  the 
trade  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  setting  our 
foreign  economic  policy  to  come  before 
us  in  a  decade.  I  agree  with  him.  This 
section  204  should  be  repealed.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  It  certainly  should  not  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  broaden  its  powers  or  gut  anything 
we  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
do  in  this  field  of  reciprocal  trade. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  spelled  out  very  care¬ 
fully  in  that  act  the  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  escape-clause  procedures, 
and  -  industries  affected  by  defense.  In 
the  present  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  some  40  pages  deal 
with  trade  adjustments  to  take  care  of 
alleged  injury  through  foreign  imports. 
This  section  204  makes  a  joke  out  of  all 
this.  What  does  section  204  say  as  far 
as  an  industry  is  concerned  that  has  a 
case  to  present  to  present  its  case?  What 
machinery  does  it  have  compared  to 
these  other  techniques?  It  says,  as 
follows: 

The  President  may  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate — 

How  did  this  ever  get  into  the  law? 
Most  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  know  nothing  about  this.  In 
fact,  we  asked  Secretary  Hodges  under 
what  authority  these  textile  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made.  I  have  tried  to 
trace  back  the  legislative  history.  Let 
me  say  this:  This  House  never  debated 
section  204.  It  was  put  in  on  the  Senate 
side.  An  amendment  came  back  on  th'is 
in  conference.  I  have  just  been  looking 
at  the  conference  report,  and  it  was  not 
even  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to  determine  what 
legislative  history  there  might  have  been 
on  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Ap¬ 
parently  none.  This  is  a  very  important 
and  serious  piece  of  legislation.  It  ought 
to  have  thorough  hearings.  The  hear¬ 
ings  were  available  10  minutes  before 
we  took  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
The  report,  incidentally,  was  just  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  the  request  for  a 
rule.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
thing  was  thought  up  beginning  on 
March  9,  1962,  because  it  was  found  out 
that  the  President,  after  conducting 
these  negotiations  in  Geneva  and  mak¬ 
ing  this  deal — long  term,  I  might  re¬ 
mind  my  colleagues — he  found  out  he 
did  not  have  the  necessary  authority. 
So,  having  done  it,  he  has  come  in  here 
to  the  Congress  to  get  authority  which 
he  did  not  have  at  the  time.  This  I 
submit  is  very  bad  legislation,  and  we 
should  not  even  consider  it. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  gone  into  by 
this  House  very  thoroughly,  or  through 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  assigned.  Actually,  this 
jurisdiction  is  that  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  here  who  would  deny 
this  is  so,  if  they  read  section  204. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  only  gains  jurisdiction  of  this 
amendment  to  section  204  because  this 
was  put  in  an  agricultural  bill — I  again 
say  on  the  Senate  side — without  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  not  so  basic¬ 
ally  important  to  our  whole  foreign 
economics,  I  would  not  be  so  excited  as 
I  am  about  it.  But  this — I  again  em¬ 
phasize — renders  meaningless  the  work 
that  we  are  doing  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  trying  to  spell  out 
escape  clause  proceedings,  peril  points, 
the  Defense  adjustment  section,  and  so 
forth.  We  shall  get  into  these  trade  ad¬ 
justment  sections  of  the  newly  proposed 


bill.  All  right;  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  textile  people.  In¬ 
deed,  I  still  have.  But  this  is  govern¬ 
ment  by  men,  gentlemen.  Do  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  realize  what  is  going 
to  happen,  and  what  is  happening?  An 
industry  that  is  affected,  whether  it  is 
glass,  pottery  or  whatever  it  is,  cannot 
come  in  under  the  law.  It  can  come  in 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  President — 
whoever  comes  before  him.  At  least  in 
the  escape  clause  proceedings  we  tried  to 
spell  out  how  anyone  could  come  in  and 
what  their  rights  were.  There  are  no 
rights  allowed  except  as  the  “dictator” 
in  this  sense,  because  that  is  what  we 
make  of  the  President — unless  he  says 
“yes,  I  will  help  the  textile  people  or 
whoever.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  Secretary  Hodges 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  in  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  what  sort  of 
procedures  there  were  under  section  204. 
He  could  not  tell  me.  I  said  then,  “Can 
you  tell  me  what  procedure  the  textile 
industry  followed  in  having  their  case 
heard,  and  not  having  that  of  lead  and 
zinc  or  any  of  these  other  industries,  as 
well  as  the  labor  unions  which  are  af¬ 
fected. 

Gentlemen  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  legislation,  section  204,  I  have 
seen  in  my  12  years  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  about  as  serious  a  thing  to  the 
future  of  this  country  as  I  can  think  of ; 
and  I  am  shocked  to  find  that  Secretary 
Hodges  says  that  it  has  the  approval  of 
this  administration. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  was  testifying  be- 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
behalf  of  the  administration’s  reciprocal 
trade  bill  he  confessed  that  he  did  nofr 
even  know  that  his  own  Department  had 
sent  this  letter  that  appears  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  endorsing  this  piece  of 
profectionist  legislation  before  us? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
what  his  testimony  was  just  about  an 
hour  ago.  And  frankly,  I  was  shocked, 
because  he  said  he  did  not  know  and 
that  is  why  he  had  not  gone  into  it  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  was  interrogating  him  and 
pointed  out  the  date  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  letter.  Granted, 
the  Commerce  Department’s  letter  was 
not  signed  by  Secretary  Hodges;  it  was 
signed  by  Edward  Gudeman,  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  the 
remarks  that  he  has  made.  He  is  100 
percent  correct  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  V2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  . 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
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LATEST  CASTRO  PROPOSAL  TO  EX- ' 
CHANGE  1,179  POLITICAL  PRISON¬ 
ERS  FOR  $62  MILLION  IS  EXAMPLE/ 
OF  CUBAN  PRIME  MINISTER# 
GROWING  ARROGANCE— UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  RESIST  EFFORTS 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY/SUCH 
PROGRAM  OF  EXTORTION  AND 
BLACKMAIL  / 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May 
17  Fidel  Castro  made  his/abortive  pro¬ 
posal  of  tractors  for  prisoners.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  that  request  by  Fidel  Castro  for 
tribute,  suggesting  blackmail,  proposing 
that  because  of  the/invasion  the  United 
States  should  indemnify  Cuba  and  the 
Communists,  finally  the  administration, 
after  going  along  with  the  proposal,  dis¬ 
owned  it.  New  we  find  this  year  Fidel 
Castro,  through  a  tribunal  proposing,  not 
tractors,  but  Yankee  dollars  for  prison¬ 
ers;  Yankee  dollars  that  are  negotiable 
and  cafi  be  spent  for  more  war  materiel 
to  hefp  build  up  the  arsenal  on  this  Com¬ 
munist  Cuban  island  90  miles  from  the 
scores  of  this  country. 

/  Why  my  concern  about  that?  It  is 
only  because  I  am  concerned  not  only 
with  Communist  infiltration  and  growth 
in  this  hemisphere,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  our  American  people,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  tobacco  workers  in  my 
district  who  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
substantial  sacrifice.  One  thousand  of 
them  are  out  of  work  today  in  order  to 
help  to  prevent  American  dollars  from 
going  to  Communist  Cuba,  to  bolster  the 
Communist  regime  of  Castro,  who  is  in 
as  bad  a  financial  position  as  he  has  ever 
been  and  who  has  got  to  have  American 
dollars  to  get  out  of  it.  But  the  workers 
in  my  district,  these  tobacco  workers, 
1,000  of  them  who  are  unemployed,  and 
5,000  of  them  will  be  before  not  too  long, 
are  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  so  that 
Yankee  dollars  will  not  go  to  Fidel 
Castro.  They  felt  that  Cuba  should  be 
brought  under  the  embargo  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  even  went  so  far  as  to  use  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  on  my  re¬ 
quest,  to  see  to  it  that  third  nations 
would  not  be  able  to  import  cigars  into 
thts  country,  cigars  made  from  Cuban 
tobacco. 

Andvthe  other  day  the  President  issued 
an  order  that  money  orders  could  not  be 
mailed  to,  the  Cuban  people,  which  had 
amountedNto  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drain  of 
dollars.  Yet  \we  find  the  administra¬ 
tion  now  issuink  visas  to  exiles,  to  refu¬ 
gees,  to  permit  them  to  go  to  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  Cuba  and  to  negotiate  the  matter  of 
the  payment  of  ovhr  $60  million,  four 
times  as  much  as  Fidel  Castro  asked  for 
in  tractors,  the  last  time,  in  order  to 
provide  Castro  with  the  ^dollars  that  he 
needs  to  keep  communism  going  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  it,  as  equally  opposed  as  iNwas  when 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  322,  against  tractors  for  ^prison¬ 
ers.  I  am  opposed  to  dollars  for  prison¬ 
ers,  particularly  when  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  keep  dollars  from  going  ts 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Communists.  ' 
This  is  becoming  an  annual  affair.  A 
year  ago,  Castro  asked  the  equivalent  of 
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$15  million  in  exchange  for  some  1,200 
lives.  Today,  he  asks  for  better  than 
'$60  million  to  save  an  equal  number. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Cas- 
tro\by  quadrupling  the  size  of  the  ran- 
som\merely  demonstrates  that  his  ar¬ 
rogance  has  been  multiplied  by  four. 

Castrta  says  he  has  1,179  political  pris¬ 
oners  involved  in  this  newest  proposi¬ 
tion.  For\hem  he  asks  prices  ranging 
from  $25,000,  for  the  lower  ranked  ones 
to  as  much  a\a  half  million  dollars  for 
the  so-called  leaders,  but  all  adding  up 
to  something  approximating  $62  mil¬ 
lion.  Reports  havfcit  that  either  Castro 
gets  the  ransom,  or  the  prisoners  face  up 
to  30  years  in  prison.  \ 

I  must,  because  of  this  choice,  chal¬ 
lenge  the  administration\o  take  the  only 
possible  stand — millions  for  defense  but 
not  a  dime  for  tribute.  \ 

While  we  must  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  and  tn^ir  fami¬ 
lies,  the  elementary  fact  is  thatSneither 
the  United  States  nor  its  citizens  can 
participate  in  any  such  continuing  proc¬ 
ess  of  extortion  and  blackmail.  Opce 
we  rescue  the  1,179  lives  involved  in  this 
swap,  I  fear  that  Castro  will  merely  claps 
an  equal  number  into  prison  and  demand 
another  ransom,  or  at  least  demand  ran¬ 
som  for  the  estimated  20,000  other  pris¬ 
oners  still  languishing  in  Cuban  jails. 

We  should  not  fall  for  Castro’s  obvi¬ 
ous  blackmail  which,  if  we  acknowledge 
the  ridiculous  judgment  of  his  kangaroo 
court,  is  the  resumption  of  relations  with 
the  United  States.  This  time,  we  have 
two  more  sound  reasons  for  refusing  to 
pay  tribute — first,  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  not  kill  the  prisoners  because  of  the 
obvious  repercussions  that  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
and  second,  the  fact  that  he  may  be 
down  to  his  last  few  pesos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  concerned  with 
the  business  of  individuals  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  Government  in  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  whether  under  the  aegis  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  as  individuals 
or  committees  or  what.  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  what  we  have  a  very  grave  situation 
on  our  hands,  since  the  administration 
has  apparently  given  its  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  to  negotiation  of  this  latest  Casv 
tro  scheme  by  issuing  visas  to  the  exiles 
from  Cuba  who  just  this  week  flew' to 
Havana  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of 
these  prisoners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
negotiations  by  anyone  in  the/ United 
States  as  to  this  situation  tnmig  up  a 
question  of  possible  violatior/of  the  Lo¬ 
gan  Act.  It  further  strikes/me  that  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  the  enemy  is  a  violation 
of  the  Trading  With  thy  Enemy  Act. 

And  since  the  administration  has  just 
invoked  the  latter  J/n  order  to  finally 
plug  the  loophole /hat  allowed  Cuban 
products  to  come/into  this  country  via 
a  third  country/,  and  because  of  the 
aforementioned  action  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  banning  the  exchange 
of  postal  /money  orders  between  the 
United  Spates  and  Cuba,  it  would  seem 
that  progress  was  being  made  in  order 
to  rid/wiis  hemisphere  of  Castroism,  but 
suddenly  the  administration  again  re- 
veafe  to  the  softness-on-communism  ap¬ 
proach  by  issuing  visas  to  Cuban  exiles 
dedicated  to  securing  the  release  of  the 
'  1,179  prisoners. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Castro  star  dims 
more  each  day,  and  he  is  running  out  of 
money.  Thus,  the  American  people 
should  take  advantage  of  his  growing 
weaknesses  and  refuse  to  participate  in 
any  such  scheme  of  blackmail,  in  order 
to  provide  him  with  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  himself  in  power  and  to  pay  off  his 
debts  to  his  Communist  allies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  1,179  prisoners 
would  favor  this  blackmail  either,  when 
the  effect  is  to  keep  the  dollars  going 
to  Castro  at  a  time  when  he  is  weaken¬ 
ing,  and  thus  subvert  the  very  cause  of 
freedom  for  which  they  indicated  their 
approval  by  their  willingness  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  . 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me 
it  seems  a  shame  that  so  little  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  bill,  with  only  1 
hour  in  which  to  debate  the  rule  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  only  1  hour  in  which 
to  debate  the  legislative  content  of  the 
bill. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  less  than  1  hour 
was  devoted  to  this  bill  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  It  came  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  noon.  I  had  no  advance 
knowledge  of  it.  Maybe  my  colleagues 
did.  The  hearings  were  very  brief. 
There  was  very  little  discussion.  The 
printed  hearings,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
were  not  available  until  shortly  before 
noon  today. 

If  you  will  examine  the  printed  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  you  will  see  that  they 
include  23  pages,  much  of  it  in  very  small 
type,  and  they  include  the  text  of  the 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  conclude.  How  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  could  possibly 
adequately  consider  this  proposal,  not 
even  having  at  hand  the  text  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  the  bill  was  devoted  to,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  page  12  of 
the  hearings,  section  (c) .  It  closes  with 
a  very  interesting  sentence: 

If  such  trade  Is  frustrating  the  operation 
of  this  arrangement,  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  shall  consider  taking  such  action  as 
may  be  consistent  with  their  law  to  prevent 
such  frustration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  like  that 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
committee  before  any  authority  is  en¬ 
acted  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement. 

In  my  questioning  of  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  committee  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  President 
actually  had  authority  to  enter  into  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  such  as  entered  into 
at  Geneva.  The  witness  responded  that 
the  President  had  multilateral  authority 
because  the  word  “government”  had  an 
“s”  after  it;  it  was  plural. 

There  is  still  doubt  in  my  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to 
whether  this  section  204  intended  to  au¬ 
thorize  simply  bilateral  arrangements  or 
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whether  it  was  to  be  multilateral.  A 
point  like  that  surely  should  be  clarified 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  House. 

H.R.  9900  would  give  the  President 
increased  authority  to  lower  trade  bar¬ 
riers  by  reducing  tariffs  through  multi¬ 
nation  cartel  deals.  Our  tariffs  are  al¬ 
ready  so  low  in  relation  to  the  other 
free  nations  that  we  have  very  little  to 
bargain  with.  This  bill  shows  the  true 
intent  of  the  administration  in  develop¬ 
ing  trade  policy.  Quotas  are  to  be  the 
tool  for  trade  control  in  the  future. 

This  bill  would  give  the  President  al¬ 
most  unlimited  authority.  It  would  deal 
not  just  with  cotton  textiles.  It  would 
deal  with  any  agricultural  commodities 
or  agricultural  products  as  well  as  tex¬ 
tiles  and  textile  products.  That  covers 
a  wide  area. 

This  bill  deserves  more  thorough  com¬ 
mittee  action.  The  rule  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  disillusion  anybody,  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had 
everything  to  do  with  this  proposal  be¬ 
cause  I  read  to  you  now  a  letter  received 
on  July  20, 1961.  That  was  a  little  ahead 
of  the  moment  when  these  negotiations 
started  with  the  House  Members  and  a 
special  committee  which  I  attended. 
This  particular  document  says,  and  I 
read: 

Manchester,  England. — Textile  manufac¬ 
turers  are  now  complaining  that  the  U.S.  raw 
cotton  gifts  and  textile  deals  with  so-called 
backward  countries  Is  unfair  competition  and 
we  in  America  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  House  is  not  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  is  all  right.  They  do 
not  want  to  hear  it.  Even  when  I  was  a 
boy,  Mr.  Gross,  my  father  used  to  say  I 
can  talk  to  you,  but  if  you  do  not  want  to 
listen,  I  cannot  make  you  hear  me.  I 
read  further: 

Hong  Kong  manufacturers  [probably  get¬ 
ting  rich  at  our  expense]  have  joined  the 
Hong  Kong  labor  unionists  in  a  big  howl 
against  us  because  we  want  to  adapt  reason¬ 
able  protection  against  unlimited  imports  of 
textile  which  has  forced  huge  losses  in  the 
United  States  of  Jobs  and  investments. 

The  reason  I  read  that  to  you  is  to  call 
to  your  attention  what  is  being  done  by 
this  legislation.  The  textile  Members  of 
Congress  who  come  from  textile  States  * 
think  they  are  getting  something  that 
they  suggested.  Well,  do  not  be  fooled, 
gentlemen,  you  are  getting  exactly  what 
the  participating  countries  in  the  Geneva 
agreement  demanded.  They  demanded 
that  we  curtail  the  imports  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries  which  have 
been  our  babies,  as  it  were,  in  this  free 
world  that  we  are  fighting  for  because 
they  said  they  would  not  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  for  any  length  of  time  un¬ 
less  we  cut  our  imports  from  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  where  we  were  de¬ 
veloping  textile  productivity.  Now  the 
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countries  that  signed  this  agreement  had 
to  have  a  promise  that  we  curtail  the  im¬ 
ports  from  these  countries  and  that  is  all 
this  does  besides  legalizing  an  act  which 
I  think  died  in  1958  insofar  as  the  au¬ 
thority  for  this  particular  action  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  this  bill  does 
something  for  the  textile  industry.  What 
I  want  to  know  is — does  it  do  anything 
for  my  coal  miners  and  pottery  workers 
and  glassworkers? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  we  pass  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  not  only  will  not  do  anything  for 
your  pottery  and  glass  workers,  it  will  do 
something  to  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  I  had  better  vote 
against  it;  would  you  not  say? 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  this  legislation 
is  relief  for  the  textile  people.  They  de¬ 
serve  the  very  best  protection  that  they 
can  get.  If  anybody  here  can  salve  his 
conscience  saying  that  this  is  not  pro¬ 
tectionist  legislation,  then  he  has  a 
mighty  thin  conscience  to  salve  because 
you  cannot  go  to  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
afternoon  as  a  free  trader  and  get  drunk 
in  a  common  barroom  at  night  as  a  pro¬ 
tectionist.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  voting  protectionist  and  flying 
the  flag  of  free  trade.  I  have  never  made 
any  bones  about  it.  I  am  interested  in 
the  glass  workers  and  I  am  interested  in 
the  pottery  workers  and  I  am  interested 
in  the  ceramic  tile  workers  just  as  you 
are  interested  in  the  textile  workers  and 
just  the  same  as  I  am  interested  in  your 
textile  workers.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  vote  on  the  premise  that  you  are  going 
to  be  just  as  interested  in  the  workers  in 
my  district  as  I  am  in  yours. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  can  give  them  your 
vote,  but  do  not  vote  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  going  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  has  been  the  history  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that 
they  have  not,  but  I  have  made  no  agree¬ 
ment.  I  am  depending  on  their  con¬ 
science. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
not  giving  him  credit  for  the  effort  he  has 
made  to  protect  American  industry  and 
labor  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
But,  does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
the  present  administration  is  now  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  program  and  the  same 
trade  policy  in  this  particular  instance 
as  was  followed  under  the  protectionist 
theories  which  obtained  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  McKinley? 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  under  President 
McKinley  they  campaigned  under  the 
program  of  three  P’s — peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress.  But  since  that  time  there 
have  been  three  P’s  invoked — pressure, 
promise,  and  purchase. 


Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10788, 
the  regulation  of  textile  imports  bill,  is 
designed  to  close  up  a  dangerous  loop¬ 
hole  in  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

That  act  authorized  the  President  to 
.negotiate  international  agreements  re¬ 
lating  to  the  export  to,  and  the  import 
by  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textile  or  textile  products. 
Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with 
bilateral  agreements  in  mind,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  necessary  power  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  respect  to  nonparticipants  in 
a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement 
is  questionable.  In  both  the  1-year  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  arrangement  presently  in 
force  and  the  long-term  cotton  textiles 
arrangement,  expected  to  come  into 
force  with  substantially  the  same  par¬ 
ticipants  on  October  1,  1962,  provisions 
permit  the  United  States  to  take  action 
to  prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants  in 
the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  arrangements.  Since 
countries  accounting  for  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
are  participants,  the  same  authority 
which  the  President  has  already  been 
delegated  by  section  204  should  clearly 
be  extended  to  nonparticipants  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  minority  of  countries  which 
choose  to  stay  out  of  the  arrangements 
from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage  over 
the  countries  which  participate  in  them. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  in¬ 
volve  no  additional  expenditure  by  the 
United  States. 

">  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  requested 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  10788,  by  means 
of  an  executive  communication  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Its  enactment 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Labor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Interagency 
Textile  Administrative  Committee  on 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  repre¬ 
sented,  has  studied  this  bill  and  has 
recommended  its  enactment. 

Representatives  of  producer  and  tex¬ 
tile  groups  appeared  at  the  hearing  on 
the  bill  and  testified  in  its  support.  It 
is  particularly  significant  that  there  were 
no  opposition  witnesses. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  President  to 
issue  regulations  which  will  make  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
cotton  textiles  effective  also  against  the 
small  minority  of  cotton  textile  export¬ 
ing  countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such  au¬ 
thority  it  might  be  possible  for  such 
countries,  although  their  exports  now 
constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
tptal,  to  increase  their  exports  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  nullify  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  cooperating  countries.  ✓/ 

It  is  a  form  of  insurance  against  the 
undercutting  of  markets  that  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  world  trade. 


Because  textile  groups  support  H.R. 
10788,  and  because  there  is  no  expressed 
opposition  to  the  bill,  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  prompt  enactment. 

This  is  legislation  that  will  benefit  our 
cotton  textile  industry. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  which  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  legislation  which 
is  long  overdue.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
recount  again  for  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  the  textile  industry;  we  have 
done  that  on  so  many  occasions. 

Recently  at  Geneva  a  multilateral 
agreement  resulted.  Without  this  legis¬ 
lation  the  action  taken  at  Geneva  will 
be  a  nullity,  because  with  all  the  good 
intentions  and  efforts  of  the  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  agreement  we  will  still 
have  this  continuing  threat  of  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  textile  jobs  in  America  if  other 
nations  not  parties  to  that  agreement 
can  unload  excessive  amounts  of  textiles 
upon  the  American  market. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  DENT.  Does  not  this  legislation 
mean  that  we  are  nullifying  the  favored- 
nation  clause  insofar  as  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  come  from  a  district 
which  perhaps  has  more  textile  em¬ 
ployees  and  more  spindles  in  place  than 
any  other  congressional  district  in 
America.  By  reason  of  that  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  with  the  textile 
situation.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  many  of  us  are  ap¬ 
preciative  of  his  efforts  of  a  broader  na¬ 
ture  in  this  problem  of  imports  I  know 
something  of  the  travail  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  light  of 
some  recent  occurrences,  and  certainly 
have  great  interest  in  the  position  which 
he  has  taken.  I  can  also  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  All  of  us  from  the  textile 
area  have  a  great  appreciation  for  the 
painstaking  effort  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  fully  develop  for  the 
record  the  facts  on  this  problem  of  tex¬ 
tile  imports  as  well  as  of  other  imports. 
I  think  I  might  say  with  some  accuracy 
that  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  resulted  in  a  more  intelligent 
attitude  being  taken  toward  the  textile 
industry,  and  I  quite  agree  with  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  as  we 
face  these  issues  in  the  coming  days  we 
should  not  be  too  quick  to  forget  our 
friends  who  have  stood  by  us  as  we 
fought  together  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
American  people. 

I  think  it  must  be  said  and  must  be 
admitted  that  this  legislation  which  we 
have  before  us  is  designed  to  do  that 
very  thing.  It  is  in  a  restricted  field,  I 
admit.  But,  my  friends,  the  textile  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  only  area  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  could  have  acted, 
because  they  were  amending  a  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
which  relates  strictly  to  textiles.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  it  does  not  include  some  of  these 
other  beleaguered  industries  for  which  I 
have  the  greatest  sympathy. 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  264,  nays  76,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  65] 

TEAS— 264 


Abbitt 

Flood 

Mailliard 

Abernethy 

Fogarty 

Marshall 

Addabbo 

Forrester 

Martin,  Mass. 

Addonlzio 

Fountain 

Mathias 

Albert 

Friedel 

Matthews 

Alexander 

Gallagher 

Merrow 

Alford 

Garland 

Miller,  Clem 

Arends 

Garmatz 

Milliken 

Ashley 

Gary 

Mills 

Ashmore 

Gathings 

Moeller 

Aspinall 

Glaimo 

Monagan 

Avery 

Gilbert 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Baldwin 

Granahan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Baring 

Gray 

Morgan 

Bass,  N.H. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morris 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

Morse 

Bates 

Griffiths 

Moss 

Beckworth 

Gubser 

Multer 

Belcher 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Murray 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Natcher 

Blatnik 

Haley 

Norrell 

Boggs 

Halleck 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Halpern 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bolling 

Hardy 

Olsen 

Bonner 

Harris 

O’NeUl 

Bow 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Osmers 

Brademas 

Hays 

Ostertag 

Brooks 

Hebert 

Passman 

Brown 

Hechler 

Perkins 

Broyhill 

HemphiU 

Peterson 

Burke,  Ky. 

Henderson 

Pike 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hoeven 

Pilcher 

Burleson 

Holifield 

Pirnie 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Poage 

Cannon 

Horan 

Poff 

Carey 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Celler 

Hull 

Price 

Chamberlain 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Purcell 

Chenoweth 

Inouye 

Quie 

Chiperfield 

Jensen 

Randall 

Clark 

Joelson 

Reece 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reifel 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Md. 

Reuss 

Conte 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cook 

Jonas 

Riehlman 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett 

Judd 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Corman 

Karsten 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Karth 

Rodino 

Cunningham 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Curtin 

Kearns 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Daddario 

Keith 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Daniels 

Keogh 

Rooney 

Davis, 

Kilgore 

Rosenthal 

James  C. 

King,  Calif. 

Roush 

Davis,  John  W. 

King,  N.Y. 

Rutherford 

Davis,  Tenn. 

King,  Utah 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Kirwan 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Dent 

Kornegay 

Santangelo 

Denton 

Kowalski 

Saund 

Dominick 

Kunkel 

Saylor 

Dorn 

Landrum 

Schneebeli 

Downing 

Lane 

Schweiker 

Doyle 

Lennon 

Scranton 

Dulski 

Lesinski 

Seely-Brown 

Durno 

Loser 

Sheppard 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

Shipley 

Elliott 

McFall 

Short 

Everett 

Mclntire 

Sibal 

Evins 

McMillan 

Sikes 

Fallon 

McSween 

Siler 

Farbstein 

Macdonald 

Sisk 

Feighan 

Mack 

Slack 

Fenton 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Tuck 

Whalley 

Steed 

Tupper 

Wharton 

Stephens 

Udall,  Morris  K.Whitener 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Wickersham 

Stubblefield 

Vanik 

Williams 

Sullivan 

Van  Zandt 

Willis 

Taylor 

Vinson 

Winstead 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Thomas 

Wallhauser 

Young 

Thompson,  Tex.  Watts 

Younger 

Thornberry 

Weaver 

Zablocki 

Toll 

Weis 

Zelenko 

Trimble 

Westland 

NAYS— 76 

Adair 

Findley 

Mason 

Alger 

Fino 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Andersen, 

Ford 

Minshall 

Minn. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorehead, 

Ashbrook 

Glenn 

Ohio 

Barry 

Goodell 

Mosher 

Becker 

Goodling 

Nelsen 

Beermann 

Griffin 

Norblad 

Bell 

Gross 

Nygaard 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hall 

O’Konski 

Berry 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Pelly 

Betts 

Hiestand 

Pillion 

Bolton 

Johansen 

Ray 

Bray 

Kilburn 

Robison 

Bromwell 

Knox 

Roudebush 

Broomfield 

Kyi 

Rousselot 

Bruce 

Laird 

St.  George 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Langen 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Schenck 

Clancy 

Lindsay 

Scherer 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

Shriver 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Taber 

Derounian 

McDonough 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine 

McVey 

Tollefson 

Dole 

MacGregor 

Utt 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-96 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Fulton 

Nix 

Andrews 

Gavin 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Anfuso 

Grant 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Auchincloss 

Hansen 

Patman 

Ayres 

Harding 

Pfost 

Bailey 

Harrison,  Va. 

Philbin 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Pucinski 

Battin 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rains 

Blitch 

Healey 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Boykin 

Herlong 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Breeding 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Roosevelt 

Brewster 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rostenkowski 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

St.  Germain 

Cahill 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Casey 

Jennings 

Scott 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selden 

Church 

Kee 

Shelley 

Coad 

Kelly 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Kitchin 

Smith,  Miss. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kluczynski 

Spence 

Dawson 

Lankford 

Springer 

Derwinski 

Libonati 

Staggers 

Diggs 

Madden 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dingell 

May 

Thompson,  La. 

Donohue 

Meader 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dooley 

Michel 

Van  Pelt 

Dowdy 

Miller, 

Walter 

Dwyer 

George  P. 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Morrison 

Widnall 

Finnegan 

Moulder 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Flynt 

Murphy 

Yates 

Frazier 

Nedzi 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Libonati  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  HudcHeston  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Finnegan  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Kitchin  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mrs.  Church. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  this  section  of  the  law  which  we 
are  trying  to  amend,  section  204.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  discussed  it  ob¬ 
viously  are  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  section  204.  It  was  not  put  in  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  put  in  in  conference 
when  the  House  and  Senate  members 
were  conferring  on  H.R.  12,  which  was 
later  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower. 
I  had  an  amendment  prepared  which  I 
submitted  in  conference  myself. 

I  was  prompted  to  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  because  a  gentleman  from  Japan 
was  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
he  had  knocked  on  just  about  every  door 
in  this  great  city  trying  to  arrange  to 
confer  with  someone  about  textile  im¬ 
ports  coming  into  this  country.  He  went 
from  department  to  department  and 
finally  came  to  my  office.  I  do  not  know 
who  directed  him  to  my  office.  But 
when  he  discussed  this  problem  with  me 
I  assured  him  of  my  cooperation,  because 
he  stated  to  me  frankly  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
burden  our  economy  in  America  by  un¬ 
limited  large  quantities  of  textile  im¬ 
ports  into  our  market.  So  after  dis¬ 
cussion  with  him  and  appreciating  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  encountered,  I 
brought  this  amendment  to  the  attention 
of  the  conferees  and  it  was  adopted,  in 
1956. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  throwing  light  on  it.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  first.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  section  was  put 
into  the  bill  in  conference. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think 
there  was  something  in  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion.  Let  me  refer  to  the  Senate  reports 
of  the  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  1956. 
On  page  7  it  sets  out  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  Senator  Ellender’s  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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Section  204  of  that  bill,  and  I  can  read 
it  because  it  is  only  three  lines,  says: 

Agreements  limiting  Imports — Section  204: 
The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  In  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  in¬ 
cluding  textiles  or  textile  products. 

So  I  imagine  your  amendment  then 
was  in  effect  in  lieu  of  this  section  that 
was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  fairly 
well  discussed  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  details  of  it  further.  I  do 
want  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  unusual 
in  that  the  bill  is  supported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  four 
departments  of  Government  have  gone 
on  record  as  supporting  this  measure.  It 
also  has  the  support  of  the  Director  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  of  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  of  America,  Mr.  Read  Dunn; 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute;  Mr.  Stanley  Nehmer, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International 
Resources  of  the  Department  of  State; 
Hon.  Hickman  Price  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tar  of  Commerce;  Robert  C.  Sherman, 
Director,  Cotton  Division,  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  William  F.  Sullivan,  president, 
Northern  Textile  Association. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Robert  T. 
Stevens  of  the  J.  T.  Stevens  Co.  also  in 
support  of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any 
opposition  to  this  bill  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
committee  give  public  notice  that  there 
were  going  to  be  hearings  on  the  bill 
because  many  people  who  have  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  expressed 
deep  concern  against  this,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  textile  workers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  notice  was  given  but,  certainly, 
there  was  no  effort  to  close  the  doors  of 
our  committee  room  against  anyone  who 
wanted  to  appear  either  in  support  of 
the  bill  or  in  opposition  to  it.  This  is 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  who  heads 
up  the  cotton  textile  committee  group 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  not 
suggesting  that  the  committee  was  try¬ 
ing  to  hide  it,  but  I  was  simply  trying  to 
point  out  that  on  a  thing  as  important 
as  this  is,  and  this  is  an  important  meas¬ 
ure,  it  is  important  to  give  public  notice 
out  so  that  people  who  are  concerned 
may  know  about  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  very  important.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  measure  because 
the  President  must  have  this  authority 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  protect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Geneva  agreement  which 


has  been  signed  by  19  nations.  I  hope 
the  House  passes  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  he  does  have  the  authority? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly.  If  you  read 
section  204,  it  says  he  has  the  right  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  govern¬ 
ments — not  one  government,  but  with 
governments.  So  this  is  a  multilateral 
agreement.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  he  does 
not  need  the  authority,  then  you  do  not 
need  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  control  nations  that  are  not 
signatories  to  this  agreement. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McIntire)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  without  a  record  vote  with 
most  members  supporting  the  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  augment 
e  recent  international  cotton  textile 
agreement  made  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
by  our  Nation  and  18  other  cotton-textile 
importing  and  exporting  countries. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  to  restrict  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  nations  which  are  not 
parties  to  the  Geneva  pact.  The  admin¬ 
istration  contended  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  legislation  nations  which  are  not 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  pact  would  be  y 
in  a  position  to  nullify  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  that  did  participate  in  . 
the  international  agreement. 

Apparently  there  is  some  inconsis- 1 
tency  between  this  legislation  and  the  \ 
President’s  recommendations  for  freer 
trade  under  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
It  is  argued  that  this  legislation  in  the 
context  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  bill’s 
various  escape  clauses  and  exceptions, 
should  not  create  another  significant  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  trading  with  all  friendly  nations 
freely  and  equitably. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  the 
Geneva  agreement  would  encompass 
some  90  percent  of  the  world  trade  in 
textiles.  In  the  hearing  on  this  bill  the 
committee  did  not  explore  the  effect  on 
the  10  percent  of  the  nations  who  are 
not  involved  in  the  Geneva  pact. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  suggest 
that  the  committee  give  its  most  serious 
consideration  to  the  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
serve  to  correct  an  irregularity  implicit 
to  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  an  authority  which  permits  the 
President  to  enter  into  short-  and  long¬ 
term  agreements  on  imports  of  textiles 
or  textile  products  into  the  United 
States. 


These  agreements  are  bilateral  and, 
in  effect,  multilateral  in  nature,  with  18 
such  agreements  having  been  arrived  at 
with  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  under  this  authority  that 
President  Eisenhower  negotiated  the 
first  5 -year  quota  agreement  with  Japan 
in  1956. 
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There  are,  however,  about  10  or  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  textile-trading  countries  that 
have  not  moved  forward  to  become  sig¬ 
natories  to  those  agreements  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  And,  ironically,  these  minor¬ 
ity  nations — who  are  important  textile¬ 
trading  countries — would  derive  benefits 
over  and  above  those  enjoyed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  countries  signing  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  Unlike  the  signatory 
countries  they  would,  for  instance,  be 
free  to  operate  clear  of  limitations  on 
their  textile  exports  into  the  signatory 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would,  then,  correct 
an  inequity  which  presently  attends  the 
program  for  long-term  and  short-term 
agreements  on  imports  of  textiles  into 
the  United  States.  It  would  do  this  by 
providing  that  if  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  un¬ 
der  the  section  204  authority,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  be  permitted  to  make  appli¬ 
cable  to  nonsigning  countries  limita¬ 
tions  on  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  comparable  to  those  in  effect  for 
those  countries  that  sign  agreements 
with  this  country  for  a  textile  trade 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  and  again 
this  winter  agreements  have  been 
reached  pertaining  to  imports  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  into  the  United  States,  these 
agreements  being  scheduled  to  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  until  1967.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  will,  in  the  future,  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  •  countries  with 
relation  to  imports  of  wool  and  man¬ 
made  fiber  textiles. 

Because  H.R.  10788  will  act  to 
etrengthen  the  textile  trade  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  I  strongly  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of- Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Section  204, 
does  it  not,  also  covers  more  than  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  it  covers  the  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  it  does,  and  in 
that  context  they  would  be  related  to  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  the  same  question  I 
asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
just  2  hours  ago,  and  it  is  this:  If  this  is 
good  procedure  for  taking  care  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  something  that  is 
manufactured  from  them  such  as  tex¬ 
tiles,  to  what  extent  can  other  industries, 
and  I  will  list  some  of  them,  be  given  pro¬ 
tection?  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
comment  on  that?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  will  be  expanded  to  include 
every thing? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  will  be  happy  to  comment,  for  he 
has  never  supported  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  maintaining 
a  consistent  position;  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  President’s  proposal 
on  reciprocal  trade,  H.R.  9900,  starts  out 
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with  a  preamble  that  is  directly  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  philosophy  the  gentleman 
has  expressed;  yet  Mr.  Hodges  says  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  entirely  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  being  consistent.  I  think  we  will  find 
gross  inconsistency,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  are  nailing  down  here  today  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  establishing 
on  solid  ground  a  quota  system  for  the 
textile  industry? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair, 
concise  statement,  and  the  limitations 
under  these  agreements  are  very  defi¬ 
nitely  quota  limitations,  not  only  by  vol¬ 
ume  but  by  category  of  goods. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  In  the  past, 
year  after  year,  we  have  been  told  a 
quota  system  could  not  work,  but  now  we 
are  agreeing  for  the  textile  industry  it 
can  work  and  should  work.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  agreement  would  support  the 
gentleman’s  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Is  it  the  gentleman’s  understanding 
that  the  other  nations  which  are  parties 
to  the  Geneva  Agreement  have  already 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement? 
Are  they  already  bound  by  it  or  is  this 
something  that  is  still  very  indefinite 
and  very  much  up  in  the  air? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  while  I  cannot  be  definite  in 
my  observation,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  Geneva  negotiations  a  basis 
of  agreement  was  reached.  In  fact,  one 
might  say  a  format  of  the  details  of  the 
agreement  was  reached.  As  to  the  time 
when  the  signatures  should  be  on  the 
document,  it  is  my  understanding  they 
have  until  October  in  which  to  become 
signatories  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
negotiated  as  a  memorandum,  but  it  was 
to  be  embodied  in  the  agreement  as  each 
individual  nation  signed.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  most  of  them  will  sign, 
but  there  is  no  firm  commitment  they 
will  each  sign  by  the  time  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  go  into  effect.  But  pre¬ 
sumably  the  authority  is  there. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  So  much  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  tariff  cuts  that  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  nontariff  means 
of  restricting  trade.  The  nontariff  tools 
are  actually  more  widely  used  than  tar¬ 
iffs.  Tariffs  have  declined  in  importance 
radically  in  recent  years.  Indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  tariffs  have 
declined  to  the  point  where  most  tariffs 
are  no  longer  substantial  enough  to  give 
us  bargaining  tools  to  work  with  in  ne¬ 
gotiation  in  the  Common  Market  or  else¬ 
where.  If  we  are  really  interested  in 


increasing  our  exports  and  in  promoting 
friendly  trade  relations,  we  should  ex¬ 
amine  our  own  protection  policies,  most 
of  which  are  nontariff  in  character. 

This  bill  before  us  is  a  prize  example. 
It  would  permit  the  President  to  work 
out  international  trade  cartels  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product.  It 
would  authorize  the  President  to  slam 
the  door  on  all  imports  from  nations 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  deal.  The 
President  would  have  final  authority. 
His  authority  and  the  agreements  that 
he  could  conclude  would  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

I  might  raise  the  happy  prospect  that 
one  of  these  days  we  may  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  occupant  in  the  White  House. 
Perhaps  his  attitude  on  tobacco  would 
not  favor  the  present  tobacco  program. 
This  bill  would  give  any  future  Presi¬ 
dent — because  there  is  no  time  limit — 
the  authority  on  his  own  initiative  to 
work  out  deals  to  rig  the  world  market 
in  tobacco,  in  wheat,  in  livestock,  in 
any  agricultural  commodity. 

This  bill  is  actually  intended  to  offset 
the  disadvantage  to  American  textile 
mills  caused  by  the  8V2  cent  per  pound 
subsidy  on  our  own  raw  cotton  exports. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  must  pay  33  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  while  foreign  mills  buy  the  same 
American  cotton  for  24  y2  cents.  Thus, 
the  action  of  the  Government  to  sup¬ 
port  cotton  prices  at  an  artificial  level 
is  the  root  of  the  problem. 

We  have  been  trying  to  live  in  a 
never-never  land  where  we  can  continue 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  competitive 
world  market  place  without  accepting 
its  inherent  rigors  and  responsibilities. 
In  the  eyes  of  our  friends  abroad,  sub¬ 
sidies  on  exports  of  American  cotton 
amount  to  dumping.  This  is  harmful 
to  underdeveloped  countries  whose  main 
opportunity  to  earn  foreign  exchange 
lies  in  selling  agricultural  commodities. 

I  raise  a  question  for  you  to  think 
about.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  our  trade  relations  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  with  South  American  countries, 
with  the  emerging  countries  of  Africa? 

Our  present  cotton  program — of  which 
this  deal  is  a  part — is  harmful  to  Ameri¬ 
can  processors  because  they  are  denied 
access  of  lower  world  prices  for  raw 
materials. 

It  heaps  a  double  burden  on  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  must  pay  artificially  high 
prices  for  consumer  items  and  at  the 
same  time  cough  up  the  taxes  for  the 
subsidies  which  lead  to  those  high  prices. 

It  is  harmful  in  the  long  run  to  the 
American  fanner  because  it  tends  to 
restrict  world  markets.  It  tends  to  make 
him  less  competitive,  less  efficient,  and 
worst  of  all,  it  places  his  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  who  would  have 
the  authority  to  rig  and  rerig  world 
markets  ad  infinitum. 

We  should  stop  trying  to  treat  effects 
and  get  at  the  real  cause  of  our  trouble. 
In  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  the 
cotton  subsidy  should  be  brought  to  a 
realistic  level,  and  Secretary  Freeman 
has  the  authority  to  do  this  under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Rather  than  broaden  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  rig  world  markets  for 


a  countless  number  of  commodities  and 
items,  we  should  strike  section  204  from 
our  law. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  Cotton  Textile  Manu¬ 
facturing  Institute  supports  this  bill.  I 
call  your  attention  to  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  April  9,  this  week’s  issue,  page  25, 
reviewing  the  happy  events  for  President 
Kennedy  in  the  prior  week. 

This  was  represented  as  one  of  those 
happy  events;  and  I  quote: 

Endorsement  of  his  tariff  program  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation’s  textile  Industry — the  nor¬ 
mally  protectionist  American  Cotton  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Institute,  meeting  at  Palm  Beach. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Freeman  endorsed  this  bill. 
This  is  the  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  pointed  to  our  “successful  cotton 
program”  as  the  pattern  which  we  should 
adopt  in  developing  programs  for  other 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  ahead  in  oth¬ 
er  commodities  the  same  series  of  events 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  in  cotton?  The  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  is  hardly  a  successful  pattern  to 
follow. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Beermann]. 

(Mr.  BEERMANN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  amend  section  204  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1956  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments  covering  the  trade  in  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  But  does  this  amendment  not  also 
carry  an  air  of  cross-purpose  legislation? 
Under  the  bill  the  President  would  be 
given  the  power  to  fix  regulations  to 
cover  the  removal  or  entry  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  from  countries  not  a  party  to  these 
agreements.  He  already  has  such  au¬ 
thority  under  present  law  in  regard  to 
countries  which  are  parties  to  these 
agreements. 

This  additional  Executive  power  can 
be  considered  to  be  another  lever  to  be 
used  against  the  American  producer  de¬ 
spite  the  agreements  that  are  made  to 
help  the  American  producer.  This  two- 
edged  sword  would  appear  to  be  in  com¬ 
plete  opposition  to  previous  legislation 
passed  to  enable  the  President  to  make 
favorable  agreements  that  would  aid 
rather  than  hurt  the  American  textile 
industry.  This  power  coming  at  this 
time  when  H.R.  9900,  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962,  is  receiving  great  at¬ 
tention,  can  be  considered  to  be  an  ad¬ 
ministration  attempt  to  hold  a  powerful 
weapon  to  insure  favorable  backing  from 
the  textile  industry  for  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  new  concepts  in  trade  agreements. 

My  main  argument  is  that  appointed 
people  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  going  to  be  making  these 
decisions  instead  of  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people. 

For  proof  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  ask  the  producers  of  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  products  what  relief 
they  received  when  they  tried  to  prove 
undue  hardship  due  to  imports  of  these 
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products  during  a  period  of  low  domestic 
prices. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  following  my  re¬ 
marks  of  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McIntire)  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  pointed  out  a  few  things  al¬ 
ready  in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  but  I  am 
glad  that  in  my  interrogation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  some  legislative  history 
was  finally  brought  out.  Up  until  then 
there  was  none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the 
House,  of  course,  never  did  consider  the 
merits  one  way  or  the  other  of  section 
204  when  it  was  put  in  the  law  back 
in  1956. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  reference  and  so 
that  we  may  refer  to  it  in  the  future, 
in  House  Report  No.  2077  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  on  the  farm 
bill  at  that  time,  there  was  no  section 
204.  This  is  simply  for  reference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  After  the  President 
vetoed  H.R.  12,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  brought  in  another  bill  which 
did  not  contain  the  portions  objectiona¬ 
ble  to  the  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  number  was,  but  maybe  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  has  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  is  H.R. 
10875,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Then,  here  is  the  other  thing  I 
wanted  for  the  Record:  In  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1956,  the  May  22,  1956,  con¬ 
ference  report,  there  is  a  statement  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  nothing  is  said  in  here  about  this 
section.  Furthermore,  in  looking  at  the 
Senate  debate,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  8495,  May  18, 1956,  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  section  204  there  ac¬ 
tually  was  an  amendment  offered  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rice,  which  was  rejected,  but 
there  was  no  discussion  at  all  on  this 
section.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
legislative  history  to  go  back  and  try  to 
find  out  whether  the  authority  intended 
was  bi-lateral  or  multi-lateral,  which  is 
the  reason  this  particular  amendment  is 
before  you 

In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  he  said  he  did  not  know;  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  there  was  this 
authority. 


Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  in  respect  to  our  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act  and  our  Trading  Act 
which  this  House  has  never  debated. 
Now  it  comes  before  us  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  it  and  we  will  not 
even  dig  into  it  at  this  time.  I  intend, 
by  the  way,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  will  eliminate  section 
204.  Here  is  the  gist  of  the  problem: 
This  is  a  relief  section.  I  am  pleased, 
frankly,  that  the  textile  people  are  able 
to  get  relief. 

But  the  point  is,  how  do  you  get  relief 
under  this  section?  There  is  nothing 
spelled  out  in  the  way  of  machinery  as  to 
how  some  other  industry  can  get  relief. 
And  this  is  what  I  asked  Secretary 
Hodges  just  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  I 
said,  “Mr.  Secretary,  what  mechanics 
does  this  industry  or  does  a  labor  group 
use  in  order  to  get  relief?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there  are  not  any.” 
And,  of  course,  there  are  not  any.  It 
simply  says  that  whenever  the  President 
determines  he  may  take  this  action. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
spent  considerable  time  trying  to  set  up 
the  procedures  for  the  peril  point,  for 
the  escape  clause,  or  the  defense  aspects 
of  this  problem.  I  have  criticized  the 
previous  administration  as  I  criticize  this 
one,  but  granted  that  machinery  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  has  not  been  used,  or  it  has 
been  abused,  if  anything;  here  we  are 
coming  along  looking  at  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  where  relief  of  the  most  extreme 
sort  is  granted,  but  it  goes  only  to  the 
textile  people.  How  does  anyone  else 
claim  relief? 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  see  that  this 
is  government  by  men  and  not  govern¬ 
ment  by  law?  And  once  you  go  to  gov¬ 
ernment  by  men  this  Congress  might  just 
as  well  fold  up  and  go  home;  you  have  got 
a  dictatorship.  And  the  fact  that  these 
powers  are  used  in  this  fashion — life  or 
death  over  this  industry  or  that  one;  this 
one  shall  survive  and  that  one  shall  die, 
when  no  administrative  machinery  or 
judicial  machinery  has  been  spelled  out, 
means  just  what  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  able 
finally  to  get,  to  some  degree,  into  this 
agreement  at  Geneva,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  it  means.  It  means  that  we  go 
back  to  the  I960  census  figures  in  order 
to  determine  how  much  of  textiles  and 
from  what  country  can  come  into  what 
ports;  how  much  into  Boston,  how  much 
into  New  York,  how  much  into  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  how  much  into  Charleston,  S.C. 
When  you  get  into  this  kind  of  thing 
you  have  an  international  cartel  that  is 
controlled  by  political  bureaucrats  who 
are  not  responsible  to  the  people  in  any 
sense.  Talk  about  freeing  trade;  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  trade 
by  stifling  it,  and  by  going  back  and 
freezing  the  economy  in  1960. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  there  is  an  area 
where  we  need  to  spell  out  machinery  in 
our  trade  laws.  We  must  talk  about  fair 
trade.  Our  textile  people  have  not  had 
fair  competition.  I  have  been  in  their 
corner  on  this.  But  the  textile  people 
have  sold  out  principle,  because  they  can 
get  this  immediate  protection. 

This  business  of  government  by  men 
is  disturbing  to  me.  Last  year,  one  day 


at  8  o’clock  at  night,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  the  question  of  the  Du  Pont 
tax  relief  bill,  to  point  out  that  here  was 
another  example  where  we  had  a  compli¬ 
cated  problem  of  the  involuntary  divesti¬ 
ture  of  holdings  due  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  could  have  corrected  it  by 
general  legislation  that  would  have  en¬ 
abled  any  company  that  was  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation  to  follow  certain  proce¬ 
dures.  But  this  administration  had  sent 
orders  down  that  it  was  only  for  Du  Pont, 
and  if  anyone  else  in  addition  to  Du  Pont 
were  included,  they  would  veto  it.  That 
is  government  by  men,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  sought  to  do  last  year  what  we  have 
known  for  years  we  had  to  do.  We  have 
to  amend  the  laws  in  regard  to  depreci¬ 
ation  of  property.  And  yet  the  textile 
people  were  singled  out  and  given  lib¬ 
eralized  depreciation.  I  am  glad  they 
were,  they  were  entitled  to  it.  But  it 
was  not  done  by  law;  it  was  not  by  law 
that  they  were  given  it,  because  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  industries  that 
are  entitled  to  the  same  relief  who  did 
not  get  it.  They  were  singled  out;  they 
were  brought  in  and  given  this  liberal¬ 
ized  depreciation. 

There  is  only  one  course  of  action 
available  to  us,  to  get  back  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  law  and  not  by  men,  and  that 
is  to  repeal  section  204  and  hope  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
we  can  spell  out  some  meaningful  pro¬ 
cedures  whereby  any  industry,  however 
little,  any  union,  however  little,  can  come 
in  and  present  its  case  and  know  that 
they  have  rights,  rights  by  law,  and  not 
something  that  a  wise  bureaucracy  can 
give  them  or  not  give  them,  dependent 
on  whims  at  the  time.  Look  at  the  po¬ 
litical  implications  involved  in  this 
thing,  that  “If  you  will  do  this  for  us, 
then  we  will  go  ahead  and  grant  you 
this  protection,  but  woe  betide  you  who 
oppose  this  administration  or  any  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  will  not  give  it  to 
you.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  serious 
matter,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
12  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Gathings]  . 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  exported 
more  cotton  textiles  than  it  imported 
throughout  the  years.  That  pattern  was 
reversed  in  1960.  In  1960  $621,400,000 
of  cotton  textiles  and  various  other  tex¬ 
tiles  were  imported  into  this  country. 
Our  exports  in  textiles  for  1960  were 
only  $509,300,000,  or  a  $112  million  loss 
in  balance  of  payments  on  this  item 
alone. 

There  is  reason  behind  these  imports 
exceeding  the  exports.  In  the  first 
place,  foreign  labor  costs  are  much  less 
than  we  pay  our  labor  in  this  country. 
Another  reason  is  that  some  of  these 
countries  have  quite  a  bit  of  volume  out¬ 
put.  They  have  a  high  productivity. 
Especially  in  Japan  does  that  situation 
exist. 
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Who  is  at  stake  here  with  respect  to 
this  legislation?  In  the  first  place,  the 
cottongrower  is  vitally  concerned  with 
what  we  do  here  today.  For  many, 
many  years  the  export  of  raw  cotton  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  actual  consumption  by  the 
mills  in  this  country.  That  trend  was 
changed  in  the  early  1930’s,  however. 
The  cotton  merchant  is  interested  in  this 
inatter  because  he  wants  to  sell  cotton 
to  the  mills.  The  manufacturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  is  vitally  concerned  with  this 
legislation  because  he  is  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  in  view  of  these  higher  costs 
he  runs  into  in  trying  to  compete  with 
the  low-cost  labor  in  other  countries. 
But  most  important,  the  laboring  man 
himself  is  most  vitally  concerned  with 
this  legislation  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  wants  to  continue  to  be  employed  in 
the  mills.  In  1947  there  were  1,100,000 
textile  workers  in  this  country.  By  1958 
that  1,100,000  had  dwindled  to  800,000 
workers,  or  a  reduction  of  28  percent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  sent  down  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  by  executive  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  transmitted  it  to 
Chairman  Cooley,  who  introduced  the 
bill. 

This  legislation  is  needed  badly,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  Geneva  meeting  there  were 
18  signatories  to  this  arrangement  af¬ 
fecting  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles. 
There  are  a  few  countries  that  were  not 
brought  into  that  arrangement,  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  10  percent  of  the  volume  of 
these  textiles  that  are  entering  this 
country.  That  10  percent  could  disrupt, 
that  10  percent  could  have  a  most  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  90  percent  that  we 
attempted  to  correct  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  was  entered  into  at  Geneva. 
It  would  frustrate  the  agreement,  if 
something  is  not  done  to  amend  the  act 
to  give  the  President  this  authority  to 
write  regulations  affecting  those  coun¬ 
tries  who  were  not  participants  to  the 
arrangement.  Now  I  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing  that  should  make  for  undue  ex¬ 
citement  over  this  bill. 

Section  204  was  written  into  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956.  It  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Eisenhower  along  with 
its  other  provisions.  Doubtless  the  Con¬ 
gress  knew  it  was  in  there  or  it  would 
never  have  approved  it  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  that  bill  in  1956.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown] 
made  an  appeal  to  the  House  by  in¬ 
nuendo.  He  made  no  charge — he  did 
not,  but  he  just  said  that  probably  there 
was  a  timing  involved  here  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  early  March  when  the 
executive  communication  was  sent  to  the 
Speaker  early  in  March  and  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which  was 
about  the  time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
tax  bill.  But  these  negotiations  had 
taken  place  for  many  weeks  in  advance 
of  that  time  in  Geneva.  These  signa¬ 
tories,  of  course,  were  not  concerned 
over  a  vote  on  the  tax  bill  or  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  vote  in  this  House. 
They  voluntarily  entered  into  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  signed  it.  What  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  bring  all  of  the  countries 
that  import  textiles  into  our  country  un¬ 
der  this  arrangement  so  that  they,  too. 


would  be  affected  and  would  not  dis¬ 
rupt  the  arrangement  of  the  90  percent 
of  the  total  volume  of  these  imports. 

I  do  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
legislation  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  passing  legislation  by  this 
method,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  re¬ 
member  and  that  is  unless  we  do  some¬ 
thing  in  this  particular  area,  the  time 
will  come  when,  and  it  will  not  be  too 
long,  we  will  not  have  any  textile  indus¬ 
try  left.  It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  we  have  lost  in  exactly  14  years, 
330,000  employees  in  the  textile  industry 
and  we  have  closed  844  mills  in  that  time. 
If  you  go  into  the  picture  of  textiles,  you 
will  find  that  the  wage  levels  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  deterring  factor  in  our  attempts 
to  export  as  of  the  last  10  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  last  10  years  we  have 
drifted  in  certain  specific  exports  of  do¬ 
mestic  products  to  where  we  now  export 
less  than  7  percent  of  our  volume  and  we 
import  a  percentage  of  our  total  produc¬ 
tion  as  high  as  51.2  percent.  The  wages 
paid  run  anywhere  from  36  y2  cents  for 
the  highest  paid  inspector  as  against  an 
American  inspector  getting  $2.25,  down 
to  25  cents  an  hour  for  those  who  work 
in  the  production  end  dealing  with  spe¬ 
cific  jobs  on  the  floor.  That  is  25  cents, 
I  remind  you,  as  against  our  lowest  wage 
of  $1.50. 

In  the  entire  industry  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  all  the  way  down  to  the  Deep  South 
the  impact  of  imports  and  exports  on  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  textile  industry  make  up 
the  double  blow  this  indispensable  in¬ 
dustry  has  received  from  imports.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  record.  Only  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  militant  group  has  in¬ 
sisted  this  industry  got  some  relief  under 
the  Office  of  Defense.  Based  upon  the 
records  of  the  hearings  held  before  the 
subcommittee  I  headed  last  year,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  today  we  would  be  in¬ 
sufficiently  supplied  with  our  own  pro¬ 
duction  of  textiles  to  wage  any  kind  of 
war  this  country  might  engage  in.  We 
cannot  pursue  the  policy  we  have  in  the 
past  without  destroying  this  industry. 
Remember  that  when  you  sell  $1  million 
of  cotton  but  import  $750,000  of  cotton 
content  in  textiles  you  are  the  loser  and 
not  the  gainer,  although  in  dollar  volume 
you  might  seem  to  be  the  winner. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  refreshed  my 
recollection  with  reference  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  of  section  204  which  is  now 
under  discussion.  When  the  bill  H.R.  12 
was  in  conference  in  1956, 1  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  conferees  section  204. 
After  a  discussion  in  conference,  the 
amendment  I  offered  was  accepted. 
After  the  bill  containing  section  204  was 
approved  by  both  Houses,  H.R.  12  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Thereafter  I  introduced  H.R.  10875, 
and  on  page  32  of  that  bill  which  was 
introduced  April  30,  1956,  you  will  find 
the  same  explanation,  and  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  H.R.  10875,  which  was 
filed  April  30,  1956,  you  will  find  on  page 


8  the  same  provision  and  a  discussion 
of  it. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  gentle¬ 
man  can  say  that  this  provision  has  not 
been  frankly  and  fairly  put  before  and 
discussed  in  the  House.  The  gentleman 
was  here  in  1956.  I  am  certain  I  do  not 
recall  that  this  section  was  controversial, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman’s 
being  so  disturbed  over  it  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  very 
happy  to  get  this  additional  legislative 
history.  I  have  read  the  other  reports 
but  I  did  not  find  the  section  in  the  bill 
which  the  House  considered.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  the  report  in  front  of  him. 
May  I  ask  what  the  section  number  was? 
I  leafed  through  this  somewhat  hur¬ 
riedly  and  may  have  missed  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  H.R.  10875  it 
appears  under  the  title  “Agreements 
Limiting  Imports,”  section  203. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  was  sec¬ 
tion  203  at  that  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  check 
through  it  again.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Committee  will  admit  that 
I  was  a  member.  Certainly  I  had  not 
heard  of  anything  like  this  being  in  the 
bill  or  I  would  have  been  disturbed  over 
it  at  that  time.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
until  about  3  or  4  weeks  ago  when  we 
began  our  hearings  on  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  43  of  the  report  on  H.R. 
12  he  will  see  it  was  discussed  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  been 
interested  in  legislation  which  actually 
became  law.  I  am  not  referring  back  to 
HR.  12. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  that  report  on  H.R. 
12  we  discussed  it,  and  it  was  discussed 
in  the  report  on  the  other  bill  that  I 
introduced,  H.R.  10875. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  that  is 
so,  then  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  legislative  history 
clearly  indicates  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  multilateral 
agreements. 

We  say  in  the  report  “foreign  coun¬ 
tries.”  In  the  law  we  say  “foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct,  then  we  do  not  need 
this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  we  do.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  understands  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  power 
to  the  President  he  does  not  now  have 
to  control  imports  from  countries  other 
than  the  signatories  to  that  agreement. 
I  made  it  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  read 
from  a  letter  in  the  committee  report 
written  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  where  it  says: 

Because  it  was  drafted  primarily  with  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  in  mind,  the  existence 
of  necessary  power  in  the  President  with  re- 
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spect  to  nonparticipants  in  a  broadly  based 
multilateral  agreement  is  questionable. 

The  people  who  are  asking  for  this 
bill  themselves  say  that  is  so,  whether 
you  have  more  than  one  bilateral  trade 
agreement.  I  am  quoting  from  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  provisions  of  the 
original  section  204  gave  authority  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  and  to  con¬ 
summate  multilateral  agreements  with 
foreign  countries.  I  know  what  was  in¬ 
tended,  because  I  drafted  and  presented 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  and 
which  became  section  204  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
12.  The  bill  now  under  consideration 
only  gives  the  President  additional  power 
and  authority  to  deal  with  countries 
which  are  not  parties  to  the  multilateral 
agreement  recently  signed  in  Geneva. 
Much  good  was  accomplished  by  the  uni¬ 
lateral  agreement  with  Japan,  and  much 
more  good  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  multilateral  agreement  recently  con¬ 
summated  in  Geneva. 

I  repeat,  that  the  authority  which 
we  now  propose  to  give  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  enable  him  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Geneva  agreement. 
Without  this  authority,  other  nations 
not  signatories  to  the  agreement  might 
flood  our  markets  with  imports  and  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  effect  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  We  understand  the  provisions 
and  the  purposes  of  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure.  Legislative  history  shows  that  Con¬ 
gress  intended  to  give  to  the  President 
the  right  to  negotiate  multilateral  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Then  we 
had  better  send  the  bill  back  for  more 
consideration. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  bill  and  regret  very  much  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  pleased  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  an  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  first  to  thank  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  and  his  entire  committee  for 
this  bill  and  for  considering  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  textile  people;  and  I  want  to 
thank  also  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  his  contribution 
to  and  help  to  an  industry  which  is  so 
depressed. 

On  page  15  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
we  find  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  in 
case  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Price,  upon  being  asked  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie],  “How 
do  these  people  go  about  gaining  an 
advantage  over  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries?”  answered:  “Due  to  a  lack  of 
present  legal  mechanism  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tion  that  can  be  taken  by  the  President 
or  by  the  executive  branch  to  enforce 
a  request  for  restraint  from  a  nonpar¬ 
ticipant.  Therefore,  a  nonparticipant 


could  flood  the  market  in  any  given  cate¬ 
gory  for  textile  products  without  being 
able  to  prevent  them.” 

So  the  question  is  simply  this,  whether 
you  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  or  whether  you  have 
textiles  in  your  district  or  not,  do  you 
want  the  President  to  have  the  power 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  textiles, 
which  can  be  a  pattern  for  other  indus¬ 
tries  which  may  be  affected?  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  pattern  for  all  industries 
affected.  Or  do  you  want  to  say  to  the 
textile  people,  let  our  friends  and  our 
enemies  bring  in  all  they  want. 

I  have  not  been  here  very  long,  but  I 
have  voted  for  power  dams,  irrigation 
projects,  and  things  of  that  nature  in 
places  in  the  Far  West  where  I  have 
never  been.  I  have  never  asked,  “What 
are  my  people  getting  out  of  it?”  I  did 
not  do  that  because  this  is  my  country 
and  I  want  to  help  every  part  of  my 
country  and  I  want  help  whfen  I  need  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  happily  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  a 
fighter  for  rights  and  preservation  of 
the  textile  industry  and  its  people. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  think  it  may 
be  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  answer  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  gave  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  : 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Price,  how  do  you  recon¬ 
cile  the  restrictive  arrangement  anticipated 
under  this  authority  with  the  administra- 
ion’s  goal  of  freer  trade? 

Mr.  Price.  The  long-term  arrangement 
does  provide,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  freeing  of  world  trade  in  cotton 
textile  products.  For  example,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  has  agreed,  as 
part  of  the  long-term  arrangement,  to 
double  its  taking  of  textiles  over  the  5-year 
period  from  the  five  principal  developing 
countries. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  ob¬ 
viously,  we  have  a  most  vital  interest  in 
the  2,100,000  employees  of  this  industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  largest  employers 
of  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  an  industry 
which  has  suffered  some  considerable  de¬ 
cline  in  past  years,  and  we  are  desirous  of 
shoring  it  up  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  do  some  shoring  up 
of  this  industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly. 
He  is  always  on  hand  to  help  when  tex¬ 
tile  problems  are  the  issue. 

We  have  to  realize  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  industries  in  America,  and  tomorrow 
I  may  be  voting  to  help  some  other  in¬ 
dustry  because  it  is  an  American  indus¬ 
try  and  American  jobs  are  at  stake,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  have  a  “dog  in  the 
manger”  attitude  because  it  does  not  help 
my  particular  section.  I  think  that 
should  be  the  consideration  here. 

This  is  not  the  overall  textile  question. 
The  legislation  today  only  closes  one  gap, 
one  loophole  in  the  Geneva  agreement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  honors  our  word, 
and  implementation  of  our  word  given 
in  those  agreements. 


April  10 

In  1960,  while  campaigning,  I  told  the 
textile  people  of  South  Carolina  that  the 
Republicans  had  never  done  anything 
for  the  textile  people  and  never  intended 
to.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
made  a  lot  of  false  and  vacant  promises 
and  the  only  time  they  ever  showed  any 
interest  in  the  textile  people  was  in  the 
hope  of  either  getting  some  favorable 
vote  from  those  of  us  in  the  textile  areas 
or  some  campaign  money  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party.  Today,  I  find  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  is  again  fighting  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  textile  people — they 
are  saying,  “What  is  in  it  for  me”?  I,  in 
turn,  tell  them  what  is  good  for  the 
textile  industry  is  good  for  the  country. 
This  they  ignore  and  I  intend  to  tell  my 
people  again  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
Republican  Party  against  the  textile 
people.  A  vote  against  this  legislation 
is  a  vote  against  the  textile  industry  and 
the  textile  people  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
from  Georgia  to  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Sixty-six  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  66] 


Anderson,  Ill. 

Gavin 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Andrews 

Grant 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ashley 

Gubser 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Auchincloss 

Hansen 

Patman 

Barrett 

Harris 

Philbin 

Battin 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pillion 

Blitch 

Harsha 

Powell 

Boggs 

Healey 

Pucinski 

Boykin 

Hebert 

Rains 

Breeding 

Hechler 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brewster 

Herlong 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Roosevelt 

Cahill 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rostenkowski 

Cederberg 

Holifield 

St.  George 

Chelf 

Huddleston 

Schwengel 

Church 

Jarman 

Scott 

Collier 

Jennings 

Selden 

Corman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shelley 

Curtis  Mass. 

Kee 

Sheppard 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Spence 

Derwinski 

Kitchin 

Springer 

Diggs 

Kluczynski 

Staggers 

Dingell 

Lankford 

Steed 

Donohue 

Lesinski 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

Libonati 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McVey 

Thompson,  La. 

Fallon 

Mathias 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fascell 

Michel 

Tollefson 

Finnegan 

Miller, 

Van  Pelt 

Flynt 

George  P. 

Walter 

Frazier 

Morrison 

Weis 

Friedel 

Moulder 

Whitten 

Fulton 

Murphy 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Yates 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  10788, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
333  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  our  friend  from  Maine 
has  further  requests  for  time. 

Mi’.  McINTIRE.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof:  “In  addition,  if  a 
multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall  be 
concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  secr 
tion  among  countries  accounting  for  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  world  trade  in  the  articles 
with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was 
concluded,  the  President  may  also  issue,  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  an  agreement,  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  the  same  articles  which 
are  the  products  of  countries  not  parties  to 
the  agreement.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “if”  strike  out 
"a  multilateral”  and  insert  “an”. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  clear  from  the  discussion  on  the 
floor  today  that  the  President  already 
has  authority  to  enter  into  multilateral 
agreements.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  not  clutter 
up  our  statute  books  with  unnecessary 
words.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  take  out  the  word  “multi¬ 
lateral”  and  leave  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  it  was  in  the  original  sec¬ 
tion  204. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  February  21. 
He  said : 

Either  we  believe  in  capitalism,  in  the 
freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  or  we  do 
not.  And  we  do  not  if  we  hold  with  massive 
government  intervention  to  distort  and 
freeze  the  market.  If  we  look  to  government 
to  rig  the  game,  we  may  as  well  look  to  it  to 
play  the  hands. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  now  under  consid-  ’ 
eration  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement 
has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  among  countries 
accounting  for  a  significent  part  of  world 
trade  in  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
the  agreement  was  concluded. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  word  “multi¬ 
lateral”  should  be  retained  in  this  bill; 
because,  if  it  is  stricken  out  and  “uni¬ 
lateral”  put  in  the  bill  the  President 
might  conclude  an  agreement  with  only 
one  nation  involving  only  a  small  part 
of  world,  trade  in  one  commodity  or.  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  certainly  you  would  not  want 
to  give  the  President  the  power  conferred 
by  this  provision  to  impose  restrictions 
on  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  only  comes  into  play  when  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  have  been  concluded 
and  covering  transactions  involving  a 


substantial  part  of  world  trade  in  the 
particular  commodity.  , 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  it  will  serve  to' 
clarify  the  matter,  my  amendment  did 
not  use  the  word  “unilateral.”  My 
amendment  will  simply  take  out  the 
words  “a  multilateral.”  Those  two  words 
will  come  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  it  will  read:  “If 
an  agreement  has  been” - 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  would  also  give  the 
President  the  power  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  would  give  him 
the  authority  intended  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  in  the  original  section  204,  what¬ 
ever  that  authority  amounts  to? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  greatly  increase  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  that  it  would  allow  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  promulgate  these  regulations  de¬ 
pendent  upon  only  one  agreement  any¬ 
where  in  the  world;  whereas  the  bill,  as 
the  committee  has  brought  it  before  the 
House,  simply  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  maintain  effectively  the  agree¬ 
ment  he  has  made  with  nations  that 
represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
imports? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  A  significant  part,  in 
world  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert:  “That  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  hereby 
repealed.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mi1.  Chair¬ 
man,  some  have  asked  me  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  will  gut  the  bill. 
The  answer  is,  of  course  it  will.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  gutting  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Certainly,  gen¬ 
tlemen  like  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  protection¬ 
ism  and  would  seek  any  means  they 
could  to  bring  this  about,  will  take  a 
different  position.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  expect 
sometime  around  the  first  of  May,  a  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  with  proposals  and 
philosophies  that  are  directly  contrary 
to  this  pai'ticular  section  204,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  is  amended.  I  might  even 
say  to  those  who  are  protectionists,  that 
in  certain  respects  I  join  with  them  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  free  trade  is  based  upon 
fair  trade,  and  in  order  to  get  free  trade 
we  have  to  spell  out  some  of  the  things 
that  amount  to  fairness,  and  we  have 
not  had  fair  trade,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  textiles.  There  has  not  been 
reciprocity. 

7  I  have  tried  for  years  to  spell  out  pro¬ 
cedures  in  reciprocal  trade,  the  escape 
clause,  the  defense  clause,  and  others, 


which  would  permit  industry  and  labor 
to  come  in  and  present  their  case  as  they 
see  fit  and  as  they  could  do  according  to 
law  and  get  relief.  I  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  in  the  past. 

Again  speaking  for  those  who  seek  to 
have  protection,  this  kind  of  clause,  sec¬ 
tion  204,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my 
remarks  in  general  debate,  is  one  that 
gives  you  no  protection  at  all.  It  is 
turning  power  over  to  whoever  is  the 
executive.  He  does  not  have  to  give  you 
relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  konk 
you  under  this  clause  and  can  sell  you 
completely  down  the  river.  This  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  Do  not  think  it  is  one 
way  simply  because  the  textile  people 
were  able  to  work  this  deal  out.  They 
can  turn  right  around  on  you  next  year 
and  gut  you. 

I  say  that  this  kind  of  government  by 
men,  which  this  provides,  instead  of  a 
government  by  law,  is  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous.  This  is  a  vote  that  I  hope  we 
can  get  on  the  record,  and  I  wish  that 
the  Members  would  read  and  consider 
very  carefully  how  they  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  just  addressed  the  House 
did  not  oppose  section  204  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  in  1956.  Now,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  authority  contained  in  section 
204,  in  which  Congress  conferred  upon 
the  President  the  right  to  negotiate  set¬ 
tlement  agreements,  the  President  en¬ 
tered  into  those  agreements,  consum¬ 
mated  and  concluded  the  agreements. 
President  Eisenhower  used  section  204 
very  successfully  with  Japan  and  the 
agreement  has  worked  well.  Japan  has 
lived  well  within  the  limits  of  those  self- 
imposed  quotas. 

Now,  would  we  not  be  in  a  ridiculous 
position  to  allow  representatives  of  our 
Government  to  go  all  the  way  to  Geneva 
and  negotiate  a  settlement  agreement 
under  authority  conferred  by  Congress, 
and  then  come  back  here  today  and  find 
we  have  repealed  the  authority? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman’s  concern  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  authorizations  under  section 
204.  Mr.  Chairman,  negotiations  under 
this  provision  have  been  made  before 
and  additional  negotiations  have  been 
made  more  recently  in  Geneva.  It  is  a 
most  serious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  rescind  outstanding  legis¬ 
lation.  We  are  here  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  existing  law  but  simply  to 
amend  existing  law  to  provide  that  it  be 
made  more  effective  in  supporting  the 
agreements  which  were  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  204. 

Now,  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  his  concern  relative  to  gov¬ 
ernment  by  men,  but  I  would  call  his 
attention,  as  I  know  he  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  the  escape  clauses 
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provide  that  the  aggrieved  parties  may 
appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  that  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  then  goes  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  has  the  authority — • 
one  man  in  this  instance — under  that 
act  to  decide  what  action  he  shall  take 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  referred  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  procedures 
under  section  204  are  certainly  not  in 
the  same  context,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  has  proceeded  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  They  have  proceeded  under  the 
provisions  of  section  22  in  which  they 
made  the  case  that  their  commodity  was 
suffering  from  impact  of  imports,  which 
had  a  bearing  on  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  on  cotton.  I  appreciate  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  but  I  would  certainly  urge  this 
committee  not  to  support  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  said  the  procedures  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  are  different  from  those  under 
these  other  sections  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  Might  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  proce¬ 
dures  at  all  spelled  out  in  section  204  ? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  there 
are  no  procedures  under  section  204. 
However,  I  am  certain  that  when  we  re¬ 
view  all  of  the  approaches  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  correction,  then  all  of  this 
would  be  a  part  of  the  analysis  of  any 
Chief  Executive  before  he  would  pro¬ 
ceed  under  section  204. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  realize  the  tremendous  au¬ 
thority  that  is  conferred  to  the  President 
under  section  204.  He  has  ample  au¬ 
thority  under  this  section  to  rig  the 
world  market  in  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  in  any  agricultural  commodity 
product,  in  any  textile  or  textile  product. 
This  section  is  far  more  fundamental  to 
our  trade  policy  than  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  would  confer  far  greater  authority 
upon  the  President.  It  would  place  no 
time  limit  on  that  authority.  It  pro¬ 
vides  no  congressional  review  whatever. 
It  authorizes  a  discriminatory,  punitive 
type  of  trade  restriction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to 
strengthen  private  enterprise  and  pro¬ 
mote  free  trade  relations,  this  section 
moves  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  and  amendments  there¬ 
to  close  in  15  minutes,  2  minutes  re¬ 
served  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes, 
2  minutes  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cooley 
and  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
95,  noes  51. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylL 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
take  this  time  simply  to  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  South  for  assisting  me 
in  clarifying  a  couple  of  issues.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  H.R.  9900  which  has  been 
called  the  most  important  bit  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  come  before  the  House  in  the 
last  decade.  Section  102,  the  statement 
of  purposes,  says: 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Purposes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  by  lowering 
trade  barriers  through  trade  agreements  af~ 
fordng  mutual  benefits,  to  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  main¬ 
tain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  United  States  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  make  available  to  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  a  greater  variety  of 
goods  at  lower  prices;  to  strengthen  economic 
and  political  relations  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  an  open  and 
nondiscriminatory  trading  system  in  the  free 
world;  to  assist  in  the  sound  economic 
progress  of  countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
economic  development;  and  to  counter  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration  by  International  com¬ 
munism. 

And  so  on. 

Frankly,  as  I  have  read  this  bill  since 
its  introduction  I  have  asked  myself, 
“How  could  you  possibly  vote  against 
such  a  noble  statement  of  principle?” 
And  then  today  we  have  presented  for  us 
the  answer,  because  this  deathless  prose 
which  appears  in  H.R.  9900  was  appar¬ 
ently  not  in  complete  good  faith. 

On  page  2  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  we  are  debating  today,  H.R.  10788, 
we  find  that  that  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  contained  in  an  executive  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Its  enactment  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Departments 
of  State,  Labor,  and  Agriculture.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  producers  and  textile 
groups  appeared  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  support  its  enactment;  and  there 
were  no  opposition  witnesses. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
day  of  decision  for  me.  Here  we  have 
two  divergent,  almost  diametric  proposi¬ 
tions,  the  second  supported  by  almost 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  my  esteemed  and  re¬ 
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spected  friends  from  the  South  who  need 
help.  So  I  am  going  to  vote  in  their  be¬ 
half  today  in  favor  of  this  bill.  This 
probably  means  that  in  the  interest  of 
consistency  I  shall  not  be  able  to  support 
the  other  program  which  will  come  up 
later.  Certainly,  in  their  endorsement 
of  H.R.  10788,  the  various  executive  de¬ 
partments  have  taken  all  logic  out  of 
any  argument  they  may  conveniently 
make  later  in  support  of  H.R.  9900. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  does  the 
Chair  wish  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment  first?  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  a  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  it  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  a 
perfecting  amendment,  the  Chair  will 
state. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and  quota¬ 
tion  marks  and  insert  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  “ Provided ,  however,  That  no 
agreement  In  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations 
limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  of 
the  following  commodities:  Beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
and  dairy  products.” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr. '  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  bring  all  the 
farmers  of  this  country  under  whatever 
benefits  there  are  in  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
Members  of  the  House  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Il¬ 
linois,  Minnesota  and  all  the  great  food 
producing  States  as  well  as  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South. 

My  quarrel  with  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  special  privilege  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  cotton  farmers  and  cotton 
textile  people.  It  is  protection  for  them 
that  is  denied  others.  I  believe  in  pro¬ 
tection  for  Americans  and  I  might  even 
be  susceptible  to  being  argued  into  sup¬ 
porting  this  bill  if  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  would  walk  down 
the  primrose  path  to  the  rose  garden  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  tell  us  today 
that  when  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  comes  up  for  consideration 
soon,  he  will  support  provisions  in  that 
act  to  stop  the  importation  of  ham  from 
Communist  Poland  and  elsewhere,  beef 
imports  from  South  America  and 
Mexico,  the  importation  of  frozen  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
many  other  products  of  this  nature  from 
all  over  the  world.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  see  my  friend  hit  the  sawdust  trail, 
today  and  tell  us  we  will  have  his  sup¬ 
port  when  the  rest  of  the  farmers  of 
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America  need  it.  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
going  to  accept  my  invitation. 

My  amendment  is  reasonable.  It  will 
spread  the  good  things  of  life  to  all  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  not  just  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  the  South.  I  am  a 
protectionist  for  all  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  1,  line  12,  after  the  word  "agreement” 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a  colon  and 
the  following:  “Provided,  That  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  shall  expire 
after  June  30,  1963.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  only  Democrats 
rose  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
would  have  brought  equal  rights  to  the 
farmers  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  just 
read  would  be  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the 
vast  authority  to  rig  world  markets 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
grant  to  the  executive  department  such 
vast  authority  without  time  limit  and 
without  providing  any  congressional  re¬ 
view.  My  amendment  simply  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  agreements  under  this  section 
after  June  30,  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley!. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
want  to  say  I  hope  both  amendments  will 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  589,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motioh  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Findley  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  10788,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  and  insert  the  following :  "Section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  motion  to  recommit 
as  presented  to  the  desk  is  not  the  one 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  Chair  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  incorrect,  or 
that  the  gentleman  intended  to  offer  an¬ 
other  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  motion  read  was 
incorrect 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  action  taken  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  will  be  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  offers  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Findley  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
"On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  'Provided,  however.  That  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time  as 
the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limit¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
dairy  products.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of 
the  House  previously  entered  into  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  on  this  bill  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  tomorrow. 

Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
point  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair’s  ruling  on  whether  or  not  a 
quorum  was  present.  Will  the  Chair  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  is  with  respect  to  the  point  of  no 
quorum? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  that  the  point  of  order  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  last  Thursday, 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  is  post¬ 
poned  until  tomorrow. 

f* - - - ->-■ - - - 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  ZABI/CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  65  I  am  recorded  as  absent. 
I  was  present  and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
REcoRmand  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly/ 

T Ire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th/request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

'  There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  civil  de¬ 
fense  program  can  hope  to  succeed  un¬ 
less  it  is  closely  related  to  the  entire 
constellation  of  our  national  policies. 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States;  the  ma¬ 
jor  foreign  threats  to  their  accomplish¬ 
ment;  the  military  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Communist  challenge ;  and 
then  to  place  civil  defense  within  this 
context. 

I.  OUR  NATIONAL  GOALS - PEACE,  FREEDOM, 

AND  JUSTICE 

Liberty  and  independence  are,  of 
course,  our  guiding  objectives.  This  Na¬ 
tion  was  born  in  revolution  to  secure 
these  goals,  and  we  are  still  strongly 
committed  to  their  preservation  here  on 
this  continent,  and  to  their  worldwide 
dissemination. 

Our  basic  goal  remains  the  same — 

President  Kennedy  noted  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  state  of  the  Union  message — 

\  [It  is]  a  peaceful  community  of  free  and 
independent  states,  free  to  choose  their  own 
future  and  their  own  system  so  long  as  it 
doesNnot  threaten  the  freedom  of  others. 

ThiS\ objective  informs  every  national 
action  \e  take.  To  reject  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  our  heritage 
and  our  way  of  life. 

In  working  to  keep  our  independence, 
we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
support  the  freedom  of  others.  We  will 
not  abandon  other  freedom-loving  na¬ 
tions  simply  to  sg,ve  ourselves.  Our 
moral  duty  to  our  Ideals  and  practical 
political  necessity  coippel  us  to  adopt 
this  course.  We  havev  therefore,  not 
given  up  hope  for  the  figure  liberty  of 
those  nations  which  presently  suffer 
under  communism’s  tyrannical  rule. 
Our  yearly  proclamation  6f  Captive 
Nations  Week  indicates  our  dqntinued 
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refusal  to  forget  the  nations  behind  the 
Iro\  Curtain. 

NoKare  we  willing  to  cut  our  close  ties 
with  our  allies  for  material  gain  or 
short-ten^  security. 

To  those '\old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share — 

Said  President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  to  the  Nation — 

We  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful  friends. 

We  display  this  loyalty  by  adhering  to 
NATO  and  by  encouraging  the  economic 
and  political  integration  of  Europe. 

THE  NEW  NATIONS 

We  also  welcome  the  many  new  na¬ 
tions  which  are  today  asserting  their 
independence  after  long  years  of  colonial 
domination — in  some  cases  lasting  cen¬ 
turies.  We  harbor  no  aggressive,  design 
on  their  desire  for  freedom.  Indeed,  we 
have  given  our  wholehearted  support  to 
some  40  new  nations,  embracing  aoqut 
a  billion  people,  in  the  past  15  yeai 
We  sympathize  with  the  natural  desir< 
of  peoples  everywhere  for  national  in¬ 
dependence.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
colonialism  of  any  sort — whether  of  the 
old  style  characterized  by  Kipling’s 
“White  Man’s  Burden”  or  of  the  new 
brand  adopted  by  Khrushchev  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Adlai  Stevenson  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  sprit  of  our  opposition  to 
colonialism  and  our  support  for  the 
many  Asians  and  Africans  who  are 
striving  to  secure  their  new- won  free¬ 
doms,  in  saying: 

Americans  do  not  fear  the  winds  of  change 
and  the  winds  of  freedom  which  are  blowing 
across  so  much  of  the  world.  To  us  they 
make  a  wonderful  sound.  And  as  the  seeds 
which  they  carry  take  root  and  grow,  we 
will  feel  that  America’s  great  purpose  in  this 
world  is  being  fulfilled. 

Freedom  and  independence  for  the 
new  nations  must  be  accompanied  by 
economic  growth,  social  jusitce,  and  po¬ 
litical  democracy.  Our  aid  programs, 
our  Peace  Corps,  and  our  diplomacy  are 
directed  toward  these  ends. 

We  support  the  United  Nations  as  a 
vehicle  of  peace  and  eventual  interna¬ 
tional  order.  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru¬ 
man,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy — Presi-y 
dents  of  both  parties — have  all  emphi 
sized  the  deeply  felt  loyalty  of  the  Natj6n 
to  the  United  Nations.  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  over  16  years  ago,  the  Unitea  Na¬ 
tions  has  had  no  stronger  or  more  faith¬ 
ful  friend  than  the  United  Stages.  Our 
fealty  has  not  gone  unrewaraed.  The 
effective  way  the  United  /nations  has 
handled  such  problems  afe  the  Congo, 
Suez,  and  the  North  Korean  aggression 
has  clearly  vindicated/our  initial  faith 
in  it. 

THE  UNITED  ST.yfES  AND  THE  U.N. 

In  supporting  ty(e  U.N.  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  peace/ and  the  principle  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  con¬ 
flicts.  As  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
the  United Rations  is  our  last  best  hope 
in  an  age/where  the  instruments  of  war 
have  far  outpaced  the  instruments  of 
peace. /It  provides  an  international  fo¬ 
rum /here  the  views  and  grievances  of 
eve/  nation,  large  or  small,  may  be 
aii/d.  It  supplies  a  framework  within 
nich  international  disputes  may  be 


amicably  settled  or  adjusted  without  any 
nation  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
force  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Lastly,  our  peaceful  intentions  are  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  sincere  desire  to  end,  or 
at  least  to  control,  the  ever-expanding 
arms  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  Mankind  today  possesses  the  power 
to  destroy  itself  unless  differences  among 
nations  can  be  peacefully  resolved.  The 
awful  specter  of  nuclear  war  with  all  its 
attendant  suffering  and  misery  hangs 
over  our  heads  like  a  sword  of  Damocles. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has 
there  been  a  more  pressing  need  for  the 
successful  adoption  of  an  effective,  world¬ 
wide  disarmament  agreement.  And 
never  before,  with  a  world  torn  by  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  political  interests,  has  the  goal 
of  a  peaceful  world  seemingly  been  more 
distant. 

THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

Nevertheless,  this  Nation  must  seize 
every  honorable  opportunity  to  reach  a 
disarmament  agreement  with  the  Com 
mnist  world.  The  stakes  are  nothing 
res  than  the  future  of  the  Nation  am 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  comforting  to  kn< 
thalkthe  President  is  making  every  effbrt 
to  secure  a  workable  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment  raised  on  an  effective  inspection 
system.  ^Congressional  acceptance  of  his 
Disarmament  Agency  proposal  and  his 
continued  pronouncements  in  favor  of 
a  just  and  honorable  end  Jto  the  arms 
race  reinforceXhis  abiding  commitment 
to  the  cause  of^peace.  /vhile  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  reaching,  an  /rms  accord  are 
not  bright,  especially  in  light  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  restfmption  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  atomic  tes/ngVwe  must,  as  the 
President  has  /perceptively  observed, 
never  fear  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of 
peace.  Success  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  apart/rom  the  broader  settlement 
of  politica/aifferences  which  have  stim¬ 
ulated  a/massive  arms  buildup  in  the 
first  place,  will  have  an  important  im¬ 
pact  on  any  civil  defense  program  we 
mighf  develop.  We  will  happily  revise 
downward  our  estimate  of  requireme: 
fgr  a  truly  effective  national  civil  di 
tense  effort  if  we  can  reach  some  ac¬ 
ceptable  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  on  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

n.  THE  GOALS  OF  WORLD  COMMUNISM 

Although  we  might  like  to  have  it 
otherwise,  our  experience  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  since  World  War  II  can  lead  us 
to  only  one  conclusion:  that  the  future 
we  face  will  be  one  of  protracted  conflict 
rather  than  of  peace.  It  is  important 
therefore  that  we  understand  our  ad¬ 
versary.  Without  such  knowledge,  we 
cannot  hope  to  meet  the  many  threats 
which  the  Communist  camp  poses  for  the 
free  world. 

A  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  his¬ 
torical  record  since  1945  will,  I  submit, 
expose  the  true  aim  of  Communist  tactics 
and  strategy — world  domination.  A  re¬ 
view  of  Communist  words  and  deeds 
over  the  past  17  years  will  also  reveal 
the  alarming  lengths  to  which  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  are  willing  to  go  to 
achieve  this  ultimate  goal. 

THE  STALINIST  PHASE 

Since  World  War  n,  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com¬ 


munist  world  may  be  divided  into  tyfo 
distinct  phases.  The  first  stage 
from  1945  to  the  death  of  Stalin  iryi953. 
This  period  was  marked  by  the  militant, 
aggressive  extension  of  Co/imunist 
power  and  influence  around  the  world. 
The  ideological  thrust  iox/ the  Com¬ 
munist  movement  throughout  this  period 
was  primarily  furnished  Joy  Stalin’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Marxi/f-Leninist  doc¬ 
trine.  Stalin  conceiv/i  the  world  as 
divided  into  two  irr/foncilable  camps — 
one  Communist,  tine  other  capitalist. 
The  Soviet  Union/was  the  indisputable 
leader  of  the  (communist  world;  the 
United  States, /ne  foremost  power  in  the 
capitalist  wo/d.  Stalin  was  convinced 
that  a  violent  collision  between  three  two 
forces  wm  inevitable — a  position  very 
similar  to  the  one  now  held  by  the 
Chines/  Communists.  Since  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  /nat  the  so-called  unchangeable 
laws'  of  history  dictated  the  ultimate 
victory  of  communism,  he  looked  with 
f/vor  upon  the  prospect  of  wars.  He 
fully  accepted  the  Leninist  position 
which  was  vigorously  stated  by  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  in  1928. 

The  overthrow  of  capitalism — 

Affirmed  the  Congress — 
is  impossible  without  violence;  that  is,  with¬ 
out  armed  uprisings  and  war  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  In  our  era  of  imperalistic  wars 
and  world  revolution,  revolutionary  civil 
wars  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  against 
bourgeoisie,  wars  of  the  proletariat  against 
the  bourgeois  states  and  world  capitalism, 
as  well  as  national  revolutionary  wars  of 
oppressed  peoples  against  imperialism  are 
unavoidable. 

The  occurrence  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II  served  to  confirm  Stalin’s  view  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  communism.  He 
saw  these  wars  as  clear  examples  of  the 
inner  decay  of  capitalism  as  a  social, 
political,  and  economic  system.  To  him, 
Nazi  Germany  marked  the  final  hour  of 
the  capitalist  world.  Nothing,  he  felt, 
could  save  it  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Hitler  regime. 

STALIN  CONSOLIDATES  RUSSIAN  EXPANSION 

Having  adopted  this  warlike  doctrine, 
Stalin  was  quick  to  apply  it  to  the 
chaotic  circumstances  following  the  end 
of  world  War  II.  The  Red  Army  proved 
to  be,  a  remarkably  efficient  instrument 
of  his\design  for  world  conquest.  For 
the  fir  s\  time  in  Western  history,  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  occupied  after  World  War  n 
half  of  ErnW,  from  Poland  and  Eastern 
Germany  in\he  north  to  Albania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Bulgaria  in  the  south.  Po¬ 
litical  control  soon  followed  in  the  wake 
of  military  domination  over  this  vast 
and  strategically  significant  area.  Lith¬ 
uania,  Estonia,  anck  Latvia  lost  their 
independence  and  wete  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  SovietNUnion.  In  No¬ 
vember  1945,  Marshal  Tito,  a  Moscow 
puppet  at  that  time,  established  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  Two 
months  later,  the  Albanian  Communist 
Hoxha,  a  strong  Stalinist  follower  who 
has  recently  come  under  sharpNattack 
from  Khrushchev  over  the  policy  of  de- 
Stalinization,  announced  the  formation 
of  an  Albanian  People’s  Republic.  Lit 
erty  was  next  squashed  in  Rumania,  BuD 
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SENATE 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  The  Appropriation^  Committee  re¬ 
ported  with7  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  11038  (S.  Rept,  1341),  which  includes 
items  for/ARS,  AMS,  FHA,  and  Forest  Service  (see  table  at  end  of  this  Digest 
for  a  summary  of  these  items).  The  bill  also  includes  $25,000,000  for  disaster 
relief/assistance  to  States  and  local  governments,  $15,000,000  for  u\s.  particir 
patioP  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  $20,000  for  payment  of  the  U.  S.  ahare  of 
current  expenses  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  $10,000,000  additional 
capital  for  the  GSA  general  supply  fund  to  provide  for  increased  sales,  ar 
'85,000,000  increased  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  p.  5780 

Sens.  Williams,  Del.,  and  Holland  submitted  notices  of  intention  to  move  toN 
suspend  the  rules  for  the  purposes  of  offering  amendments  to  this  bill.  pp. 
5782-3 


2 


FARM  PROGRAM.  The  ’'Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com-^ 
mittee  "continued  its  executive  consideration  of  S.  2736,  proposed  Food  and 
^Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  and  approved  with  amendments  title  1  of  the  bill  -• 
and-Use  Adjustment  --  and  approved  perfecting  amendments  to  title  2  of  th 
bill  --  Agricultural  Trade  Development  --  but  did  not  conclude  action  thereon, 
and\jill  meet  again  tomorrow."  p.  D270 


3.  PEACE  CORPS.  S.  2935,  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  was  made  the  unj 
business\  pp.  5834-5 


inished 


4.  FORESTRY;  RECREATION.  Sens.  Clark,  Douglas,  Humphrey,  Smith  (Ma/s.),  Morse, 

Metcalf,  Moss'!  Hart,  Engle,  Long  (Mo.),  Hartke,  Long  (Hawaii) i/ Fulbright ,  Cooper, 
Carroll,  Eyrd  (W.  VaJ ,  McGee,  and  Aiken  were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 

S.  3117,  to  promote  the  coordination  and  development  of  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating\o  outdoor  recreation,  p.  5733 

Sens.  Clark,  Douglas,  Humphrey,  Smith  (Mass.),  Morse/ Metcalf ,  Moss,  Hart, 
Engle,  Long  (Mo.),  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Long  (Hawaii) /Chavez,  Bartlett,  Cooper, 
Carroll,  Byrd  (W.  Va. )V Williams  (N.  J.),  McGee,  Hayden,  Church,  Burdick,  Bible, 
and  Aiken  were  added  as  Additional  cosponsors  of  S/3118,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  land  conservation  fund.  pp.  5/83-4  ( 


5.  SALINE  WATER.  Sen.  Anderson  inserted  a  report  dn  the  survey  of  the  Freeport, 
Texas,  sea  water  conversion  system  stating  that  "important  design  changes  will 
be  required  for  future  distillation  plants./  pp.  5788-9 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Keating  spoke  in  favor  of  his  proposal  to  give  Congress  the 
authority  to  veto  foreign  trade  agreajn/its.  pp.  5840-1 


7.  LEGISLATIVE  PP.OGRAM.  Sen.  Mansf ield/aniKxunced  that  the  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  will  be  considered  next  non. ,  Apr.  16.  p.  5833 


HOUSE 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  "Met  in 
executive  session  and  approved  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  (amended,  regarding  dairy) 
of  H.  R.  11222  (a  clean  ^lll  introduced  in  lieu  of\H.  R.  10010),  the  general  ( 


farm  bill."  p.  D273 


9.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  a  vote  of  312  to  80,  passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10788,  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President  to 
extend  import-export  controls  to  non- participants  in  multilateral  agreements 
regarding  agricultural  commodities  or  products  or  textiles  or  textile  products, 
pp.  5843-4 


Rep.  Glaim6  discussed  the  impact  of  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 

on  employment  in  the  U.  S.  and  inserted  an  explanatory  statement  from  the  Labor 
Department/ on  trade  adjustment  assistance  for  workers,  pp.  5872- 

Rep.  Curtis,  Mo  .,  inserted  several  editorials  that  "raise  some ''^erious 
questi/is  about  White  House  lobbying  on  the  trade  bill."  pp.  5873-4' 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  11151,  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  1963.  pp.  5848-61 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  Fri.,  Apr.  13, 
file  a  report  on  the  Defense  Department  Appropriation  bill  for  1963.  pp. 
5861-2 


11.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
H.  R.  10566,  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly  disposition  of  mineral 
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The  Hou^e  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  tl\e  following  prayer: 

James  4:8:  Elraw  nigh  unto  God,  and 
He  will  draw  nigh  unto  thee. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  prayer  our  minds  and  hearts 
may  be  cleansed  of  all  sin  and  be  en¬ 
nobled  and  exalted  by  the  purifying 
power  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

In  these  turbulent  and  troublous  days 
may  we  learn  the  secret  oX  a  life  that 
remains  unmoved  by  the  miseries  and 
mutations  of  time  and  finds  itsNstrength 
and  serenity  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  eter¬ 
nal. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  thaNwe 
so  frequently  surrender  cowardly  to  the 
epicurean  ways  of  life  and  allow  oi 
selves  to  become  cushioned  in  com-'' 
placency. 

Inspire  us  to  always  take  our  stand 
on  the  side  of  that  which  is  good  and 
may  we  have  the  courage  to  follow  faith¬ 
fully  the  path  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness  regardless  of  circumstances  and 
consequences. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

H.R.  8907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  A. 
Sebert; 

H.R.  9612.  An  act  relating  to  the  elections 
under  section  333  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  shareholders  of  the  G.  L. 
Bernhardt  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Lenoir,  N.C.,  and 
H.R.  10573.  An  act  to  grant  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
ldwing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  4.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea-/ 
shore. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


make 
is  not 


r.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
the'spoint  of  order  that  a  quor 
present.  ' 

The 'SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House' was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  /ne  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Member^/i  ailed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mi-.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  10,  1962,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Elfriede  Prischi  Rogers; 

H.R.  1492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  En/st 
John  Large; 

H.R.  1671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  /dvige 
Cianciulli; 

H.R.  2180.  An  act  for  the  relief  5/  Eugene 
C.  Harter; 

H.R.  2684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mohan 
Singh; 

H.R.  3105.  An  act  for  the  /elief  of  Chris¬ 
tine  Fahrenbruch,  a  minor;/ 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  tjre  relief  of  George 
A.  McDermott; 

H.R.  6082.  An  act  fpf  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vartanus  Uzar; 

H.R.  6276.  An  act/for  the  relief  of  Athan- 
asia  Dekazos; 

H.R.  6343.  Any4ct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Izabel  A.  Miguel; 

H.R.  6740.  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo 
Estoesta; 

H.R.  842/  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
M.  Theo/nane  (Jane  Carroll)  ; 

H.R.  8780.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Rcpnney; 

1.  8781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Si/glevich; 


Andrews 

/Roll  JJo.  67] 
/Glenn  \ 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Barrett 

/  Grant  \ 

Rostenkowski 

Battin  / 

'  Harrison,  Va\ 

Rousselot 

Blitch  / 

Hoffman,  Mien, 

Scott 

Boykin  / 

Huddleston 

\Selden 

Buckley/ 

Jensen  . 

Shelley 

Cahill/ 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Celle/ 

Kee 

Smith,  Miss. 

CheH 

Macdonald 

Spenae 

Coad 

Michel 

Van  Ptalt 

Qerwinski . 

Morrison 

Walter  \ 

Tiowdy 

Norrell 

Whitten  \ 

Fascell 

Patman 

Willis  \ 

Frazier 

Rains 

Wilson,  Ind\ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


ment  Act,  approved  Jupfe  24,  1937,  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  thV Railroad  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25,  1938,  I  transmit/nerewith  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Congress,  the  report  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  enc^a  June  30,  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Whi/e  House,  April  11,  1962. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,' 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  277) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b)  4  of  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 


REGULATION  OF  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Findley  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
“On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  'Provided,  however,  That  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time  as 
the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limit¬ 
ing,  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow- 
nig  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
dairy  products.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  80,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  68] 

YEAS— 312 


Abbitt 

Baldwin 

Breeding 

Abernethy 

Baring 

Brewster 

Addabbo 

Barry 

Brooks 

Addonizio 

Bass,  N.H. 

Broomfield 

Albert 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Brown 

Alexander 

Bates 

Broyhill 

Alford 

Beckworth 

Burke,  Ky. 

Anfuso 

Belcher 

Burke,  Mass. 

Arends 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Ashley 

Blatnik 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ashmore 

Boggs 

Cannon 

Aspinall 

Boland 

Carey 

Avery 

Boiling 

Casey 

Ayres 

Bonner 

Celler 

Bailey 

Bow 

Chenoweth 

Baker 

Brademas 

Chiperfield 
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Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Granahan 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holifield 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 


Adair 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Ashbrook 

Auchincloss 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
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Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kearns 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

Libonati 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Milllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O’Brien,  HI. 

O’Brien,  N.Y, 

O’Hara,  HI. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

NAYS — 80 
Bray 
Bromwell 
Bruce 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Church 

Corbett 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Derounian 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dole 

Ellsworth 


Philbin 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Randall 

Reece 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rourfi 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely -Brown 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sikes 

Siler 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Whitener 

Wickersham 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Winstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Findley 

Fino 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hall 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hiestand 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Johansen 

Kastenmeier 


Kilburn 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Schadeberg 

Knox 

Minshall 

Schenck 

Laird 

Moore 

Scherer 

Langen 

Mosher 

Schneebeli 

Latta 

Nelsen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Lindsay 

O’Konski 

Taber 

Lipscomb 

Pelly 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McCulloch 

Pillion 

Tollefson 

McDonough 

Ray 

Utt 

MacGregor 

Robison 

Westland 

Marshall 

Roudebush 

Wharton 

Mason 

Rousselot 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Meader 

St.  George 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Andrews 

Grant 

Roosevelt 

Barrett 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rostenkowski 

Battin 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Scott 

Blitch 

Huddleston 

Selden 

Boykin 

Jensen 

Shelley 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Cahill 

Kee 

Smith,  Miss. 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Stubblefield 

Coad 

Michel 

Van  Pelt 

Collier 

Morrison 

Walter 

Daddario 

Murphy 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Patman 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Rains 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Frazier 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Glenn 

Rogers,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  changed  her  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  BONNER  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
.the  table. 


ECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speakers,  on 
No.  66  I  was  recorded  as  bet 
I  was  present  and  answered 
name.  I  ask  unanimous  consent^ 
lat  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
'be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan?  _ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  61  I  am  recorded  as  not  vot¬ 
ing.  I  was  presented  and  vote  “nay.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  and  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  STEEL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  regard  with  surprise  and  dismay 
the  announcement  that  the  steel  trust 


had  increased  the  price  of  steel  by  $6  a 
ton. 

There  was  a  general  impression 
the  part  of  the  President  and  the  country 
that  we  had  at  least  a  tacit  understand¬ 
ing  with  all  concerned  with  the  national 
economy  that  wages  and  prices  *vere  for 
the  time  being  stabilized-/industry, 
labor,  transportation,  agriculture,  the 
consumer,  and  the  producer — and  we 
had  expected  teamwork. 

And  now  ruthlessly, /selfishly,  arbi¬ 
trarily,  those  who  haveunost  and  receive 
most  have  snatched/  away  from  those 
who  have  least  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  national  ijfcome  without  reason 
or  justification. 

Labor  is  a  collateral  beneficiary  of  the 
raid.  The  lowest,  unskilled,  common 
laborer  in  tne  steel  mills  draws  $20  a 
day.  The/electricians  work  25  hours  a 
week — while  the  farmer  with  heavy  in¬ 
vestments  works  from  dawn  to  dark  6 
to  7  days  a  week  for  the  smallest  frac- 
tioiyof  such  pay. 

nd  yet  the  farmer  pays  the  larger 
rt  of  the  steel  bill.  More  steel  goes 
'into  farm  machinery  than  into  any  other 
fabrication. 

The  farmer  pays  the  larger  part  of  the 
increase.  He  can  no  longer  hire  farm 
labor.  It  is  practically  nonexistent. 
Machinery  is  indispensable  and  every 
year  the  price  of  steel  and  other  inflated 
costs  of  production  therefore  rise  stead¬ 
ily.  And  the  farmer’s  net  income  drops 
year  by  year. 

The  steel  trust  announces  that  the 
price  of  steel  is  $6  per  ton  more.  And 
it  is  $6  per  ton  more.  Labor  announces 
that  the  wage  of  common  labor  is  $20. 
And  it  is  $20.  The  farmer  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  his  prices,  his 
wages,  or  his  income.  He  is  produc¬ 
ing  food  more  efficiently  and  at  lowest 
cost  in  hours  of  labor  at  union  wage 
scales  than  any  class  in  the  Nation.  And 
his  standard  of  living — his  compensa¬ 
tion — steadily  drops. 

Now,  the  farmer  believes  in  high  wages 
and  high  prices.  He  believes  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  And  I  have 
through  the  years  voted  for  every  col- 
ective  bargaining  bill  and  every  wage 
at^d  hour  bill  that  passed  the  House. 

t  the  farmer  does  say — and  I  ask 
umbly  if  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
American  fairplay — that  if  everybody 
else  getXhigher  prices  and  higher  wages 
and  higher  income  the  farmer  also  is  en¬ 
titled  to  higher  wages  and  prices  and  in¬ 
come.  If  everybody  in  America  gets 
higher  pay  andunore  money  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  why  leave  out  the  farm 
stepchild  of  the  family  who  does  more 
work  than  anybody  and  who  has  in¬ 
creased  productivity\per  hour  of  labor 
above  that  of  any  claes  in  this  or  any 
other  country  on  the  gf 

And  if  it  is  proposed  he'Ve  to  pass  leg¬ 
islation  pushing  the  farmeV  back  down 
the  ladder  of  progress  why\hould  not 
they  push  everybody  else  down  Vi th  him? 
Let  us  work  together  and  process  to¬ 
gether  and  prosper  together.  Form  the 
end  no  country  can  prosper  permanbptly 
half  rich  and  half  bankrupt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ger 
tleman  has  expired. 
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My  purpose  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
m  of  disapproval  is  purely  technical 
and  is  not  intended  to  express  any  posi- 
tioivsfor  or  against  the  plan  at  this  time. 
The  resolution  is  introduced  to  set  in 
motioivsthe  procedures  of  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which 
will  enable  the  House  to  vote  on  this 
matter  of  vital  significance. 

Under  the'act,  a  reorganization  plan 
becomes  law  ulsfiess  a  resolution  of  dis¬ 
approval  is  passed  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  withi\  a  prescribed  60 -day 
period. 

Government  programs  in  science  and 
technology  are  so  closely  affected  with 
our  national  security  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  that  any  plan  of  reorganizing  such 
programs  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  Congress  before  approving  or 
disapproving  them.  It  is  hopeo.that  the 
appropriate  committee  will  study  the 
plan  in  detail  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  House  so  that  each  Member\nay 
exercise  an  informed  judgment  in 
vote  or  votes  affecting  this  matter. 


Summary  of  Replies  to  a  Questionnaire — 
Part  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1962, 1  submitted  to  each  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  42d  District  of  New  York  a 
memorandum  and  questionnaire  encom¬ 
passing  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
basic  and  critical  issues  presently  con¬ 
fronting  the  Nation.  In  my  memoran¬ 
dum,  I  attempted  to  present  a  balanced 
summary  both  for  and  against  each 
issue. 

I  was  most  gratified  with  the  response 
to  this  survey.  The  number  of  returns/ 
and  the  many  valuable  and  sound  sug¬ 
gestions  indicate  a  deep  concern  ^and 
sincere  interest  on  the  part  of  our/citi- 
zens  in  both  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems  of  our  time. 

The  42d  District  of  New  York  consists 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  citv/of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  the  surburban  ana  rural  areas 
surrounding  it.  The  rural,  the  indus¬ 
trial,  and  suburban  areas/are  in  relatively 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  are  fairly 
representative  of  Jme  views  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

The  tabulations  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire^  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  four  parts. 
Part  1,  appearing  in  today’s  Record, 
contains/ questions  and  replies  on  the 
subject/  of  United  States  versus  Soviet- 
Communist  relations,  and  United  States- 
Soviet  military  power. 

*art  2  relates  to  taxes  and  fiscal 
fairs;  part  3  relates  to  budget  expendi¬ 
tures,  disarmament,  nuclear  tests,  fallout 
shelters,  and  United  Nations ;  and  part  4 
relates  to  reciprocal  trade,  education, 


medical  care,  postage  rates,  and  Federal 
pay.  These  parts  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  successive  days. 

The  tabulated  results  for  part  1  follow : 


Yes 

No 

UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  SOVIET- 
COMMUNIST  RELATIONS 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  international 
conferences  of  the  world’s  Commu¬ 
nist  Parties,  pronouncing  and  agree¬ 
ing  upon  principles,  policies,  and 
actions  is  in  fact  a  joint  campaign 
to  destroy  all  non-Communist 
nations  and  institutions  -  _ 

6, 180 

461 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  the  98  Commu¬ 
nist  Parties  acknowledge  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Khrushchev  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  war  upon  the  free  world,  despite 
occasional  interparty  differences _ 

5,801 

780 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet- 
Communist  forces  are  steadily 
winning  their  goals  of  weakening 
and  destroying  the  free  world. . 

5,401 

1,179 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  United  States 
and  free  world  policies  have  been 
that  of  vacillation,  conciliation, 
appeasement,  and  retreat . 

5,098 

1,346 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  first  step  in 
reversing  Communist  gains  is  to 
recognize  the  Communist  organi¬ 
zation,  its  purposes,  strategies, 
y  tactics,  and  weapons . . 

5,213 

4,245 

y.  Do  you  believe  that  a  United  States- 
\  free  world  military  superiority  of 
\  at  least  1.5  to  1  over  the  Communist 
Xprces  is  a  necessary  requisite  to  an 
effective  political  counteroffensive.-. 

4,698 

1,550 

7.  Would  you  support  a  unified  fret/ 
world  effort  to  neutralize  and 
destroy  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy  by  nonmiUtary 
political means _ _ - . 

5,426 

5,057 

386 

UNITED  STATES-SdVIET  MILITABY  POWER 

8.  Would  you  favok  increased  draft  in¬ 
ductions  to  avo(d  another  callup 
of  Reserves . \/ . . 

1,474 

9.  U.8.  military  costsyftpe  10  percent  of 
national  production\Soviet  is  22 
percent;  European  average  is  5 
percent.  Shall  UnitedNStates  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  military  yffort  by 
European/NATO  nations  \. . 

6,061 

438 

10.  Admiral  Rickover  states  our\Navy 
is  tecjraologically  obsolete.\Do 
you  ttvor  equipping  naval  vessels 
witi/lCBM’s  for  ICBM  mobility 
ana  dispersal  advantages . ...A. 

5, 594 

538 

11.  Do/you  believe  that  total  U.S.  mili- 
ytary  firepower  sufficiently  exceeds 
/  that  of  the  Soviet . . . . 

W5i 

3,644 

illegally  are  subject  to  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washingtofi  and 
calls  upon  the  State  game  commission 
to  take  action  against  Indians  who 
violate  these  laws.  7 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to'thank  the 
Tulalips  and  express  mV  appreciation 
for  their  support.  Undeiyleave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  incluti/  the  resolution, 
to  which  I  referred,  ifi  the  Record  with 
a  sense  of  pride  and  pleasure. 

The  resolution  follows : 

We,  the  board  tn  directors  and  governing 
body  of  the  Tulglip  Tribes,  an  Indian  tribe 
and  corporation  organized,  chartered  and 
existing  under,  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  United /States  (secs.  16  and  17,  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  June  18,  1934,  as 
amendec/  48  Stat.  984)  do  hereby  resolve  as 
follows/ 

1.  That  the  taking  of  steelhead  trout  by 
Ind/n  people  from  the  waters  of  the  State 
of/Washington  which  do  not  adjoin,  bound, 

or  are  encompassed  within  the  exterior 
ooundaries  of  Indian  reservations  contrary 
to  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Washington  enacted  for  the  conservation 
of  steelhead  is  hereby  disapproved. 

2.  That  such  Indian  people  so  taking  steel¬ 
head  trout  should  be  subject  to  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 
equally  with  other  citizens  without  distinc¬ 
tion. 

3.  That  the  failure  and  refusal  of  the 
game  commission  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  its  regulations  enacted  pursu¬ 
ant  thereto  in  regard  to  said  off-reserva¬ 
tion  Indian  fishery  for  steelhead  is  not  con¬ 
doned  and  said  commission  is  hereby  called 
upon  to  perform  its  duty  and  function  by 
enforcement  of  the  aforesaid  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  before  its  inaction  and  resultant 
removal  of  law  and  order  inevitably  cul¬ 
minates  in  violence  and  irreparable  injury 
to  persons,  their  property,  and  the  State’s 
steelhead  fishery. 

Adopted  this  3d  day  of  April  1962,  at 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  by  unanimous  vote. 


Neutrals  as  Global  Bedfellows 


Indians  Ask  State  To  Enforce 
Fishing  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11, 1962 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
cently  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  657  which  would  clarify  the  right  of 
a  State  to  enforce  its  laws  in  respect  to 
Indians  who  fish  illegally  off  their 
reservations.  At  the  time  I  introduced 
this  legislation,  I  said  that  the  majority 
of  Indians  in  my  district  believe  in  con¬ 
servation  of  steelhead  and  are  opposed  to 
the  few  Indians  who  circumvented  the 
laws. 

This  belief  that  my  Indian  constitu¬ 
ents  are  in  agreement  with  the  sports¬ 
men  and  other  fishermen  of  Washington 
State  was  reaffirmed  this  morning  when 
I  received  a  resolution  from  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  which  set 
forth  its  position  that  Indians  who  fish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

\  OF  TENNESSEE 

lN\THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11, 1962 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  concerned  with  a  reappraisal  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  value  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  an  instrument  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  I, 
under  unanimous  consent,  include  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.’s,  recent 
news  report  on  “Global  Bedfellows”  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  challenging  article  fol¬ 
lows: 

Global  Bedfellows 
(By  William  Randolph  H6arst,  Jr.) 

As  readers  of  this  column  anti  the  Hearst 
newspapers  well  know,  we  have  tried  con¬ 
sistently  to  view  the  United  Nations  in  a 
realistic  but  not  hostile  light  and  we  have 
frequently  looked  with  skepticism  oh  the 
strange  collection  of  international  bedfel¬ 
lows  who  call  themselves  the  “neutralis 
nations. 
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Bbth  of  these  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
have  \een  important  in  the  news  this  past 
week. 

As  forxthe  U.N.:  The  Security  Council  has 
been  debating  the  demand  by  Castro’s  Cuba 
that  the  U.N.  act  to  overrule  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  which  booted  out 
that  Communist-dominated  island. 

Of  course,  the 'Cuban  gambit  was  defeated, 
but  the  fact  that'the  U.N.  dignified  Castro’s 
squawk  against  thfe  family  of  the  Americas 
points  up  a  statemtept  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  to  the  National 
Press  Club  Tuesday. 

Senator  Jackson,  a  topNflgure  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  and  a  stalwart,  supporter  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  revived  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  United  States  is  over 
rating  the  importance  of  the  U 

As  for  the  neutrals,  spearheaded  as  usual 
by  India’s  weaselly  Krishna  Menon,  they 
have  been  busy  little  moles  undermining  the 
Western  position  at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference. 

The  question  of  letting  U.S.  policy  be\m- 
fluenced  by  these  apostles  of  somewhat  spot¬ 
ted  morality  was  raised  anew  by  anothe: 
important  Government  servant,  John  J, 
McCloy,  who  has  acted  as  an  international 
negotiator  for  our  last  three  Presidents. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  U.N.  question  first. 
It  is  notable  that  the  warning  against  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  U.N.,  which  Senator  Jackson 
now  issues,  has  been  sounded  before  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Fulbright,  the  Arkansas  Democrat  who 
heads  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Fulbright  caveat,  as  the  lawyers  term 
it,  came  last  October  in  the  influential  mag¬ 
azine  "Foreign  Affairs.”  He  urged  that  the 
the  United  States  place  main  reliance  on  an 
alliance  of  free  nations  to  meet  the  aggres¬ 
sive  Communist  threat,  while  limiting  the 
role  of  the  U.N. 

Criticizing  the  office  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  as  operating  in  effect  as  a  second 
Secretary  of  State,  Senator  Jackson  now 
says: 

"The  truth  is,  though  we  have  not  often 
spoken  it  in  recent  years,  that  the  best  hope 
for  peace  with  justice  does  not  lie  in  the 
United  Nations. 

"Indeed,  the  truth  is  almost  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  best  hope  for  the  United  Nations 
lies  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  peace 
depends  on  the  power  and  unity  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  community  and  on  the  skill  of  our 
direct  diplomacy.” 

Just  as  this  column  has  always  empha¬ 
sized,  Senator  Jackson  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  U.N.  is  still  a  useful  avenue  of  , 
American  foreign  policy,  but  that  the  United/ 
States  needs  more  realistic  appreciation  pi 
its  limitations,  more  modest  hopes  for/its 
accomplishments.  / 

The  U.N.  cannot  end  the  cold  war^/Sena- 
tor  Jackson  adds,  but  the  cold  war  may  de¬ 
stroy  the  U.N.  if  the  World  Organization  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  treated  as  an  arena  /or  conflict 
rather  than  as  a  place  of  usefuj/contact  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

I  must  agree  with  the  Senator’s  basic  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  U.N.,  although  let’s  remem¬ 
ber  that  any  alliance  w@  are  in  relies  on 
U.S.  power.  After  all,  it  id  blindness  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  very/structure  of  the  U.N. 
today  makes  it  impo/lble  for  it  to  carry  all 
the  responsibilities  /thrust  upon  it. 

In  the  first  plap6,  the  Security  Council  is 
emasculated  as /a  force  for  peace  by  the 
Soviet’s  conscienceless  use  of  the  veto. 

In  the  second  place,  new  nations  with  no 
experience  dt  international  affairs  and  no 
real  competence  at  such  main  issues  as  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament  have  grown  toward  being 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Asfd  in  the  third  place,  the  Soviet  cam- 
lign  to  browbeat  the  Secretariat  has  under- 
:t  the  executive. 


With  those  three  strikes,  how  can  the 
U.N.  be  the  ultimate,  last-word  force  for 
peace  that  wishful -thinking  U.S.  policy  has 
increasingly  held  it  to  be? 

Considering  all  the  built-in  faults  of  alli¬ 
ances,  recognized  for  centuries  by  statesmen 
of  great  powers,  there  are  also  advantages. 

It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  allies  deal¬ 
ing  with  specially  ornery  critters  on  the 
world  scene  to  use  a  whipsaw  technique,  one 
be  the  good  guy  in  the  white  sombrero  and 
the  other  the  bad  guy  in  the  black  hat. 

A  corny  device  but  useful  when  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  Perhaps  our  side  ought  to 
make  a  practice  of  it  in  negotiating  with 
the  shifty  Commies. 

But  as  for  letting  the  U.N.  be  the  decisive 
force  for  peace,  just  take  a  hypothetical  case. 
Suppose  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  tomorrow 
were  to  vote  on  a  matter  directly  involving 
U.S.  national  security — like  maybe  100  to  1 
(that  one  is  the  United  States)  that  all  na¬ 
tions  disarm  immediately  on  mere  trust — 
with  no  inspection  safeguards. 

We  would  surely  have  to  take  the  stand 
that  our  one  vote  was  a  majority  of  one,  and 
defeat  the  resolution,  wouldn’t  we? 

On  the  second  point:  The  tacit  assump- 
lon  of  the  neutral  nations  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  moral  force  of  world  opinion  has  come 
upWain  to  plague  us  at  Geneva — and  agaii 
they 'have  disproved  their  own  case. 

Theiieart  of  the  matter  is  the  most  nefi- 
trals — aii  not  neutral.  Neither  are  they 
ennobling\  examples  of  international 
morality. 

At  Geneva^  therefore,  it  comes  a/  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  they  are  putting  the  pressure  on 
us  not  to  resuhae  nuclear  test/  under  any 
conditions,  or  conditions  that/are  meaning¬ 
less.  Wittingly  ol^  not,  ttySy  are  playing 
Russia’s  game. 

U.S.-hating  KrishnikMe6on,  for  instanc’e, 
proposed  that  we  shouwconfine  ourselves  to 
observation  posts  outsio/the  Soviet  Union 
to  detect  any  violations  or\a  test  ban  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  right  up  Khrushchev’s  alley. 

President  Kennedy’s  moderate — perhaps 
too  moderate — r/ply  at  his  last  press  con¬ 
ference  was  that  even  though  devices  located 
outside  Russia  could  pick  up  disturbances, 
they  could  /not  distinguish  between  earth¬ 
quakes  (oi/ which  many  occur  in  the\  Soviet 
Union)  and  nuclear  explosions.  Hency  on¬ 
site  inspections  are  essential. 

Menon ’s  proposal — in  fact,  the  whole  i*qle 
of  neutral  nations — turns  me  once  more 
Jopn  McCloy,  whose  last  government  job  was' 
■esident’s  adviser  on  disarmament.  He  has 
,lso  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

Writing  in  the  April  issue  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Mr.  McCloy  has  some  words  to  say  that 
pertain  directly  to  the  unrealistic  Menon 
plan. 

“Unfortunately,”  he  says,  “very  few  (coun¬ 
tries)  have  done  or  are  prepared  to  do  the 
work  which  is  involved  in  making  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  (to  disarmament,  of  which  a  test 
ban  would  be  a  major  step) . 

“Those  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  merely 
chant  ‘general  and  complete  disarmament’ 
without  putting  their  minds  to  mastering 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  neither  make 
much  of  a  contribution  nor  are  they  apt  to 
influence  those  whose  efforts  are  more 
serious.” 


"Yet  when  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  re7 
sumed  tests  on  an  extensive  scale, 
coupled  this  action  with  threats  of  100- 
megaton  bombs,  the  reactions  among/ the 
neutral  and  nonalined  countries  air  Bel¬ 
grade  and  again,  to  some  extent,  at  tile  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nation/  were  so 
mild  as  to  be  wholly  inconsequential. 

"The  tendency  of  these  nations  seems  to 
have  been  to  moderate  their  criticism  against 
those  whom  they  fear  and  /to  direct  their 
main  blasts  against  those  Whom  they  don’t 
fear’’,  meaning  respectively  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Then,  alluding  to  India’s  invasion  of  Goa, 
Mr.  McCloy  winds  up/ 

“A  leading  neutral’s  cynical  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  use/of  force,  and  the  tacit  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  ^dangerous  doctrine  of  good 
wars  and  bad  Wars,  put  still  more  in  doubt 
whether  a  strong  moral  opinion  in  fact  exists 
among  the  aeutrals  and  whether  even  where 
it  does  exist  it  counts  for  very  much.’’ 

In  conclusion  I  go  back  to  our  late  great 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  a 
speech:  he  made  June  9,  1956,  at  Iowa  State 
College. 

le  spoke  of  the  principle  of  neutrality, 
lich  pretends  that  a  nation  can  best  gain 
Safety  for  itself  by  being  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  others. 

He  continued: 

"This  has  increasingly  become  an  obsolete 
conception  and,  except  under  very  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  it  is  an  immoral  and 
shortsighted  conceotion.” 

It  is  probably  useless  to  expect  the  non¬ 
neutral  neutrals  to  ponder  these  things,  but 
I  think  many  of  us  might  profitably  consider 
them. 


It  is  when  he  gets  to  talking  about  the 
“moral”  position  of  the  “neutrals”  that  Mr. 
McCloy  really  calls  the  turn.  Quoting  again: 

“For  some  time  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  existence  of  moral  opinion 
among  the  smaller  nations.  All  through 
1960  and  1961  movements  were  developing 
*  *  *  against  any  resumption  of  nuclear  or 
thermonuclear  testing,  and  some  of  them 
were  couched  in  rather  high  moral  tones. 

"These  pressures  were  mainly  directed 
against  the  United  States. 


Regulation  of  Textile  Imports 


SPEECH 


HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 


OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  10, 1962 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  589  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require,  after  which  I  shall 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr. Brown], 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  589 
calls  up  for  consideration  H.R.  10788,  a 
bill  which  amends  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956.  This  bill  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  House  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments 
providing  for  limitation  of  imports  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  products, 
including  textiles  or  textile  products. 
Section  204  also  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  issue  regulations  implementing 
those  import  agreements. 

But  before  discussing  the  details  of  the 
amendment  to  this  section,  let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  background  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  bill  deals;  namely,  the 
rise  in  cotton  textile  imports. 

During  the  4-year  period  from  1934  to 
1938,  cotton  textile  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  all  sources  averaged 
$39.7  million  annually.  In  1954  the  total 
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was  $76.2  million.  In  1955  the  figure  was 
$123.8  million. 

By  I960,  the  value  of  cotton  textile 
imports  has  reached  $253.5  million,  or 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
During  this  period  I  have  just  covered 
there  was  a  considerable  change,  of 
course,  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  But 
even  in  terms  of  what  the  economists 
call  constant  dollars,  the  imports  more 
than  quadrupled  from  1934-38  to  1960. 

And,  what  is  more  of  a  danger  signal, 
in  1960,  for  the  first  time  in  45  years, 
U.S.  imports  of  cotton  products  exceeded 
exports. 

Stated  another  way,  in  terms  of  raw 
cotton,  the  quantity  of,  manufactured 
products  coming  into  the  United  States 
increased  more  than  five  times  in  the  6 
years  ending  in  1960.  Imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  that  year  were  573,000 
bales,  as  compared  with  101,000  in  1954. 

This  trend  that  I  have  been  discussing 
has  taken  its  toll  on  cotton  farmers, 
textile  workers  and  on  textile  manage¬ 
ment  alike. 

Realizing  the  complex  and  very  serious 
problems  facing  the  cotton  and  textile 
industry.  President  Kennedy  on  May  2 
of  last  year  announced  a  seven-point 
program  dealing  with  the  import 
problem. 

Point  6  of  that  program  called  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  arrange  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  principal  textile  im¬ 
porting  and  exporting  countries  to  seek 
an  international  agreement  under  which 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  could  be  con¬ 
trolled.  That  meeting  was  held  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  last  July  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  1-year  agreement  which  lasts 
until  September  30,  1962.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  for  enforcement,  insofar 
as  the  participating  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 

At  a  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Committee  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  19  nations  concluded  a 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement. 

This  arrangement  is  for  a  period  of  5 
years  beginning  October  1,  1962,  replac¬ 
ing  the  current  agreement.  Under  terms 
of  the  new  agreement,  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  threatened  by 
market  disruption  in  textiles,  or  any  cat¬ 
egory  thereof,  may  freeze  imports  for  1 
year  at  the  level  of  the  first  12  of  the 
preceding  15  months.  If  this  disrup¬ 
tion  condition  continues,  the  freeze  may 
be  extended  for  yet  another  year.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that,  increases  in  imports  are 
confined  to  5  percent  a  year. 

A  The  countries  which  participate  in 
this  new  agreement  cover  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
authority  under  section  204  to  issue  reg¬ 
ulations  to  implement  this  agreement 
as  far  as  participants  are  concerned. 
But  he  does  not  now  have  the  authority 
to  prevent  countries  which  account  for 
the  balance  of  world  cotton  trade  from 
interfering  with  the  new  agreement. 

H.R.  10788,  the  bill  called  up  under 
this  rule,  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  protect  the  agreement 
against  the  small  minority  of  textile  ex¬ 
porting  countries  who  are  not  partici¬ 


pants.  Conceivably,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  long-sought  agreement  could  be 
nullified  without  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  it  merely  adds 
to  section  204  the  following  language: 

In.  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement 
has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  among  countries 
accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world 
trade  in  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
the  agreement  was  concluded,  the  President 
may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 
agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  same 
articles  which  are  products  of  countries  not 
parties  to  the  agreement. 

/  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
its  able  and  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 

I  Cooley,  for  its  fine  work  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  and  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cotton  industry,  em¬ 
bracing  as  it  does,  cotton  growers,  textile 
workers,  and  millowners  and  managers, 
deserves  to  have  this  legislation  passed 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  justice. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
-589. 


lse  Resolution  211 — Special 
tee  on  Captive  Nations 
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H0N.\|)AN!EL  /.  FLOOD 

\  i  / 

OEv  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSeSoR/REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  11,1962 

Mr.  FLOOD./  MrNSpeaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  int/oduced'a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of.  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on /Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This,  measure  is 
now  Hbuse  Resolution  21 1\  There  are 
not  sjffflcient  words  to  express  my  pro- 
fomra.  gratitude  and  personal  delight  to 
the  more  than  20  Members  of  the^ House 
io  joined  with  me  in  that  most  stimu¬ 
lating  and  very  enlightening  discussion 
which  took  place  then  on  the  subject 
of  the  captive  nations — Congressionai 
Record,  March  8,  1961,  “Russian  colo¬ 
nialism  and  the  necessity  of  a  Special 
Captive  Nations  Committee,”  pages 
3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  211  has  been  so  enthusiastic  and 
impressive  that  I  feel  dutybound  to  dis¬ 
close  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many 
Americans  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
write  me  on  this  subject.  These  citi¬ 
zens  are  cognizant  of  the  basic  reasons 
underlying  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
committee.  They  understand  clearly 
the  vital  contribution  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  could  make  to  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  interests.  In  many  cases,  they 
know  that  no  public  or  private  body  is  in 
existence  today  which  is  devoted  to  the 
task  of  studying  continuously,  system¬ 
atically,  and  objectively  all  of  the 
captive  nations,  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  including  the  numerous  cap¬ 
tive  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  in¬ 
clude  the  following  responses  of  our 


citizens  to  House  Resolution  211  in 
Appendix  of  the  Record  :  / 

Newark,  N.J.,  April  2,  /i 962 . 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  / 

New  House  Office  Building,  / 

Washington,  D.C.  / 

Dear  Congressman  Flood  :  I  earnestly  urge 
your  consideration  of  passage  cff House  Reso¬ 
lution  211,  the  Flood  resolution  which  would 
establish  a  permanent  Hou^e  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  / 

As  mayor  of  Newark,  I/have  been  petitioned 
on  this  matter  by  a /large  number  of  our 
citizens  of  all  national  backgrounds.  Many 
of  them  have  referred  to  the  Rusk  letters 
which  oppose  the^ committee’s  formation. 

It  is  their  filing — and  I  heartily  agree, 
from  all  available  information — that  con¬ 
siderable  douot  exists  as  to  the  true  politi¬ 
cal  situation/ behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

There  are  strong  indications,  moreover, 
that  the1' millions  of  people— truly  enslaved 
by  Mokcow  because  of  their  location — are 
waging  a  relentless  war  against  their  oppres¬ 
sors 

'heir  struggle  against  the  Communist  yoke 
,  to  me,  admirable  and  must  be  encouraged. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  permanent  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  do  much  to 
assure  these  and  other  captive  peoples  of 
our  interest  and  continuing  support. 

Therefore,  accordingly,  I  ask  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  prompt  passage  of  House 
Resolution  211. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  P.  Carlin, 

Mayor. 

March  31,  1962. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  On  behalf  of 
our  organization,  the  spokesman  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  I  am  proud  to  express  to  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  introduction  of  the 
timely  resolution  and  for  your  continuous 
efforts  to  obtain  adoption  of  House  Res¬ 
olution  211.  Your  efforts  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  under  the  Communist  domain  have 
our  unqualified  approval  and  support. 

With  a  revolution  for  national  independ¬ 
ence  “a  fundamental  fact  in  our  era,”  to 
quote  from  President  Kennedy’s  speech  at 
the  University  of  California,  the  proposed 
committee  is  a  concrete  action  to  eliminate 
the  confusion  about  the  enslaved  nations 
^behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  bring  into 
re  open  the  Russian  Communist  colonial¬ 
ist  in  Ukraine  and  other  captive  countries. 

Iiv  this  letter,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  valuable  time  to  inform  you 
about\he  work  of  our  committee  on  behalf 
of  HousesResolution  211. 

DuringNthe  observance  of  the  44th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Ukrainian  independence,  American 
Ukrainians  \>f  Boston  and  vicinity  were 
again  inf ormeli  about  the  resolution.  They 
expressed  their'-full  support  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  wereNalso  asked  to  write  letters 
to  their  own  Congressmen  and  urge  them  to 
support  the  propose*^  legislation. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  here¬ 
with  copies  of  my  letterkof  January  17,  1962, 
to  Congressmen  McCormack,  O'Neill, 
Burke,  Philbin,  Conte,  Ocrtis,  and  Lane, 
urging  all  of  them  to  support  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  on  the  captive  nations. 
Please  refer  to  enclosure  A.  Several  Con¬ 
gressmen  expressed  their  open  \upport  for 
the  resolution.  Copies  of  these  ratters  are 
under  the  enclosure  B. 

On  March  20  and  26,  1962,  I  wrote  ^Con¬ 
gressmen  Smith,  O’Neill,  Conte,  and 
bin.  In  the  letter  to  Congressman  Hov 
W.  Smith,  I  urged  him  to  open  public 
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ings  on  the  proposed  legislation.  Our  op¬ 
position  to  the  views  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  was  also  stated.  The  subject  letters 
are  in\he  enclosure  D. 

In  thXletter  of  January  9  to  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  network,  a  proposition  was  made  to 
dramatize  \be  struggle  of  Ukrainians  and 
other  captive  nations  on  the  Armstrong 
Circle  TheaterV enclosure  C) .  So  far,  I  have 
not  received  an'answer. 

In  conclusion  of  this  long  letter,  I  would 
like  again  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for 
your  continuous  work  on  behalf  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  nations  and  wish  you  the  heartiest 
success  in  your  work  inN^lie  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call\upon  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Orest  SzczBoluk, 
Chairman,  Boston  Branch  UCCA. 

January  17/S1962. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative l 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McCormack  :  I  am  tak- ' 
ing  the  liberty  of  writing  you  about  the 
forthcoming  44th  anniversary  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
which  was  proclaimed  on  January  22,  1918, 
in  Kiev.  The  Ukrainian  people  asserted  their 
inalienable  right  for  self-determination. 
The  Russian  Communists  attacked  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  young  Republic;  yet,  they  have  not 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  be  free. 

The  observance  of  the  44th  anniversary 
of  free  Ukraine  is  the  most  appropriate  oc¬ 
casion  to  ask  you,  Congressman  McCormack, 
to  lend  your  powerful  support  to  House 
Resolution  211  (87th  Cong.,  lstsess.).  This 
resolution,  as  introduced  by  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  on  March 
8,  1961,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Congressional  Committee  on  Cap¬ 
tive  Nations.  Such  a  committee  will  deal 
with  all  captive  non-Russian  nations.  It  will 
become  a  source  from  which  authoritative 
and  unbiased  information  on  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  will  be  available  to  our 
Government  and  to  all  Americans.  More¬ 
over,  this  committee  will  direct  our  crusade 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  captive  na¬ 
tions  under  the  Communist  oppression. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  in  greater  Boston  and 
surrounding  towns,  organized  in  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
support  wholeheartedly  House  Resolution, 
211.  We  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
Permanent  Committee  on  Captive  Natic 
will  constitute  a  powerful  challenge  to  ^tus- 
sian  imperialism  and  serve  a  notice  to  Com¬ 
munist  dictators  that  the  United  Suites  is 
backing  its  ideal  of  freedom  with  ^Concrete 
action. 

Our  best  wishes  to  you  for  a/prosperous 
year  ahead. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
op  America,  /  Inc.,  Boston 
Branch, 

Orest  Szczud/uk,  Chairman. 

January  17,  1962. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  Dj 

Dear  Congressman  O’Neill,  Jr.:  On  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1962/American  Ukrainians  will  join 
Ukrainians/in  the  free  world  in  observing  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  free 
Ukrainian  State  was  proclaimed  on  January 
22,  1/18,  in  Kiev.  This  state  was  recognized 
by in  any  nations.  The  Russian  Communists 
attacked  and  subdued,  however,  the  new  Re¬ 
public  after  4  years  of  continuous  war.  Yet, 


the  Russians  have  not  subdued  the  spirit  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  be  free. 

On  March  8,  1961,  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion — House  Resolution  211,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session — which  will  establish  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Congressional  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  Such  a  committee  will  conduct 
studies  on  all  captive  non-Russian  nations 
under  the  Communist  oppression.  It  will 
become  a  source  from  which  authoritative 
and  unbiased  information  on  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  will  be  available  to 
our  Government  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  observance  of  the  44th  anniversary  of 
free  Ukraine  is  the  most  appropriate  occasion 
to  ask  you,  Congressman  O’Neill,  to  support 
House  Resolution  211.  We  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  would  constitute  a 
powerful  challenge  to  Russian  imperialism 
and  serve  a  notice  to  Communist  dictators 
that  the  United  States  is  backing  up  its  ideal 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  peoples  with 
positive  action.  We  believe,  furthermore, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  must  for  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

Our  best  wishes  to  you  for  a  prosperous 
year  ahead. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Boston  Branch,  Orest  Syczud; 
lui \chairman. 

March  20,  lj>f>2. 

The  Honohible  Thomas  P.  O’Neill, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  IX C. 

Dear  Congressman  O’Neill:  WV thank  you 
for  your  letter  ok.  February  26/1962,  and  for 
your  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  House  Committee  yon  the  Captive 
Nations  (H.  Res.  211)  > 

The  House  Resolutidn^ll,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Mlood  and  supported 
by  many  Congressmen;  isvnow  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Cononitteev  on  Rules.  On 
behalf  of  America/s  of  Ukrainian  descent 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  vicinity,  I  urge 
you  as  our  Representative  and  the  only 
Massachusetts /Congressman  on  \he  Rules 
Committee  t a  vote  for  the  establishment  Df 
a  special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  proposed  committee  will  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  /gather  all  data  and  material  con¬ 
cerning7  the  captive  nations  and  make  the 
findings  available  to  our  Government  and 
all  /Americans.  It  will  become  a  sort  of  a'1 
nt/ional  freedom  academy,  which  would 
roduce  specialists  in  the  affairs  of  non- 
tussian  nations,  their  histories,  economic 
conditions,  and  their  quest  for  self-determi¬ 
nation. 

We  also  call  to  your  attention  our  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  views  of  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  who  called  Ukraine  a  “tradi¬ 
tional  part’’  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ukraine 
proclaimed  its  independence  on  January  22, 
1918,  and  was  conquered  3  years  later.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  supporting  the  lib¬ 
eration  movements  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
not  of  those  countries  that  fell  under  the 
Communist  domain  in  1920 — Ukraine,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Georgia,  and  others.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  proposed  committee  will 
undertake  the  study  of  Russian  Communist 
colonialism  in  Ukraine  and  come  out  with 
new  dynamic  policies  toward  Ukraine  and 
all  the  captive  nations. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  exercise 
your  best  judgment  and  influence  among 
your  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee  and 
you  will  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  House 
Resolution  211. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
in  the  matter  above,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  support. 

Cordially  yours, 

Orest  Szczudluk, 
Chairman,  Boston  Branch. 


April  2,  1962. 

The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,  Ne 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  This  is  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  are  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  Flood 
resolution  (H.  Res.  211)  calling  fpr  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  Conimittee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  such  a  committee  would  atrengtheji  the 
position  of  the  United  State/ln  the  cold  war 
and  gain  the  support  of  many  secret  allies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. /The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  tO/Show  that  the  words 
“freedom,”  “liberty  iojr  all,”  and  "equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world”  are  more  than  phrases  used  to  win 
elections.  We  alsp  believe  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  could  do  si  wonderful  and  very  needed 
job  in  informing  the  American  people  about 
the  plight  of/chose  who  are  not  as  fortunate 
as  they  are. 

We  strongly  urge  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  to 
consideiv'iavorably  House  Resolution  211  in 
your  House  Rules  Committee. 

''Respectfully  yours, 

Myron  B.  Kuropas. 


The  1962  Churchmen’s  Washington 
Seminar  Was  Significant  Gathering — 
Attorney  Charles  S.  Rhyne  Delivers 
Challenging  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
1962  Churchmen’s  Washington  Seminar, 
a  cooperative  project  of  some  15  na¬ 
tional  Protestant  denominations  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  met 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  February  27 
through  March  2, 1962. 

This  significant  seminar  provides  an 
opportunity  for  religious  leaders  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ent  at  its  source.  During  the  14  years 
of\its  existence  hundreds  of  church 
leaders  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Can¬ 
ada,  ha\e  come  to  the  Nation’s  Capital 
City  to  'participate  in  the  seminars. 
West  Virginia  delegates  in  attendance 
this  year  w^re:  Charles  A.  Thorman, 
American  Baptist,  109  Ivy  Street,  Weir- 
ton,  and  W.  L).  Smith,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Alderson. 

Formation  of  national  policies  and 
administration  of  the\business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  involve  wide\  and  complex 
processes  which  inevitably  affect  the 
lives  of  all  citizens.  Through  direct 
contact  with  Federal  official^  group  in¬ 
terviews  and  panel  discussions  our 
Christian  leaders  talk  and  think  about 
the  tasks  that  can  and  oughtVto  be 
carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  Better 
government. 

The  chairman  of  the  recent  seminS 
was  Dr.  Malcolm  P.  Calhoun,  secretary 
of  the  division  of  Christian  action, 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  United  States. 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 304 

H.  R.  10788 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  12, 1962 

Received ;  read  twice,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled , 

3  That  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

5  “In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agreement  has  been  or  shall 

6  be  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  section  among  coun- 

7  tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the 

8  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 

9  the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an 

10  agreement,  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 

11  from  warehouse  of  the  same  article  which  are  the  products 

12  of  countries  not  parties  to  the  agreements.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  11,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Issued  May  15,  19 
For  actions  of  May  14,  l/62 

87th-2d/No.  76 


CONTENTS 


Civil  defense, 


Forestry. 


Hay.  . . . 
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9,19 
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Sugar . 
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Watersheds . 
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Wheat . 

Small  business. . .  \ . 

Youth  Conservation  Corps, 7 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  resolution  to  defer  proclamation  of  wheat  marketing  quotas. 
Several  Representatives  discussed  Estes  controversy.  NSouse  committee  reported  bill 
, "r a  revise  school  lunch  fund  apportionment  formula.  RepV  Findley  criticized  USDA  ad¬ 
ministration  of  feed  grain  program.  Sen.  Williams,  Del. \ charged  mistreatment  of 
USDA  employee  in  Estes  cas/.  Sen.  Allott  called  for  resignation  of  Secretary  Freeman 
as  result  of  Estes  case. /Sen.  Carroll  commended  new  sugar  proposal.  Sen.  Ellender 
and  Reps.  Cooley,  Abern/thy,  and  Rogers,  Tex,,  introduced  sugar  bills. 


SENATE 

i.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS.  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  Sec.  204  of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  im¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  commodities,  including  textiles  and  textile  products,  from 
nonparticipating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements,  p.  7683 

Sen.  Johnston  urged  passage  of  the  bill  as  a  means  of  providing  protection 
for  "our  domestic  industries  from  cheap  foreign  products."  pp.  7682-3 

Sen.  Mundt,  for  himself  and  Sens.  Hruska  and  Case,  S.  Dak.,  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill. p.  7662 


x 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  charged  that  an  employee  of  this  Department 
connected  with  certain  files  on  the  EsteS  case  had  been  mistreated,  and  renewed 


2 


his  request  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  Estes  case.  pp.  7708-9 

Sen.  Allott  discussed  the  Estes  case  and  called  for  the  resignation  of 
secretary  Freeman  as  a  result  of  it.  pp.  7721-4 


3.  SUGA 


Sen.  Carroll  expressed  pleasure  that  "the  principal  negotiators  oi 
new  sugar  program  have  just  about  arrived  at  complete  agreement,"  and  sjz'ated 
that  He  expected  "this  agreement  will  give  the  domestic  industry  a  sha te  of 
the  totkl  quota,  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point  under  60  percent,  and  it  will 
also  give\the  domestic  sugar  industry  about  63  percent  of  the  growth  in  con¬ 
sumptive  d\nand  over  the  overall  quota  of  9.7  million  tons."  pp./7681-2 


4. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  \Sen.  Humphrey  objected  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  by  Sen. 
Robertson  for  the  referral  of  S.  2965,  the  standby  public  worses  bill,  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  study.  Sens.  Lausche,  Bush,  Capehart, 
Saltonstall,  and  Cooper  debated  the  merits  of  such  a  referral,  pp.  7665-8 


FOREST  RESEARCH.  Sen.\Byrd,  W.  Va.  ,  inserted  and  comme^cled  an  address  by  Sen. 
Stennis  at  the  dedication  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Laboratory,  Stoneville, 
Miss.,  on  the  importance \of  forest  research,  pp.  767&-S0 

Sen.  Miller  inserted  ah  article  commending  the /proposed  Lewis  and  Clark 
Wildlife  and  Recreational  T\ailway  from  Mo.  to  Ote.  p.  7706 


6. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen,  Miller  explsessed  concern  over  the  possible  effects  of  the 
proposed  trade  expansion  bill  ork  domestic  agriculture,  stated  that  "the  Common 
Market  has  adopted  a  completely  protectionist  policy  in  regard  to  agricultural 
commodities  which  have  been  exported  front  Iowa,"  and  inserted  an  editorial  and 
article  to  support  his  position.  pp\  7^02-4 


7.  YOUTti  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sen.  Moss /drg^d  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conse/vatiorK^Corps  and  inserted  an  editorial  sup¬ 
porting  such  legislation,  p.  77( 


8.  WATERSHEDS.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  an  editorial  discussing  the  opposition  of  the 
Association  of  Kan.  Watersheds  to  authorizationvof  the  Woodbine  Dam  and  Reser¬ 
voir  as  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  pp.\7663-4 


9.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Sen.  Aikefi  urged  expansion  of  the  cooperative  program  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  atomic-power  reactoravand  contended  that  the 
Administration  is  atjzempting  "to  put  a  roadblock  in  they  way."  pp.  7706-8 


HOUSE 


10.  WHEAT.  Passed  Without  amendment  S.  J,  Res.  185,  to  authorize ''the  Secretary  to 
defer  until  June  15,  1962  (rather  than  May  15)  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  and  Acreage  allotments  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat.  ThisNneasure  will  now 
be  sent  t c/ the  President  (p.  7634) .  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  a  simi¬ 
lar  resolution  without  amendment  on  May  11  (during  adjournment  of  cfie  House)  , 

H.  J.  Res.  710  (H.  Rept.  1672),  which  was  tabled,  p.  7648 

Rep.  Feighan  discussed  the  shipment  of  grain  from  Canada  to  Red  Chitia  and 
inserted  an  article,  "Allen-Scott  Report  --  Sino-Soviet  Cooperation  Evident  in 
Grain  Shipments  From  Canada."  pp.  7635-6 


11. /FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Anderson,  Ill.,  called  for  "a  thorough  investigation  by  tt»e 
appropriate  committee  of  this  House  of  the  shocking  events  that  have  apparent! 
taken  place,  in  the  case  involving  Billie  Sol  Estes."  p.  7628 
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the  ideals  and  to  perfect  the  institutions  we 
cheNsh  as  Americans. 

Th\  Communists  are  gambling  that  our 
free  society  will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
sustained  pressures,  that  our  belief  in  the 
dignity  or,  the  individual,  our  tolerance  of 
dissent,  and,  our  reliance  upon  divine  guid¬ 
ance  will  reader  us  unfit  for  the  long  pull. 
My  friends,  this  is  precisely  where  our  advan¬ 
tage  lies.  These  are  resources  which  athi- 
estic,  totalitarian,,  communism  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  match.  It  remains  for  the  American 
people,  individually'^  and  as  a  nation,  to 
mobilize  and  employ  them  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  in  a  concerned,  purposeful  drive 
to  realize  our  destiny. 

I  am  convinced  that  '■the  wave  of  the 
future  belongs  to  those  who  seek  to  ennoble 
the  spirit  of  man  and  not\to  those  who 
would  degrade  and  enslave  it. ‘  It  is  we,  not 
the  Communists,  who  have  th\  irresistible 
cause. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  important 
that  all  Americans  take  an  informed  and 
reasoned  approach  to  the  public  issues  of  the 
day.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  facts  before  making  judgments.  We 
serve  our  country  well  when  we  avoid  the 
temptation  to  sound  off  on  matters  about 
which  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed. 
While  participating  fully  in  the  democratic 
process  of  discussion  and  debate,  let  us  each 
be  certain  that  our  participation  is  reason¬ 
able  and  responsible. 

We  have  both  need  and  room  in  this 
country  for  a  wide  range  of  individual  opin¬ 
ion  and  preference.  We  need  no  commissar 
to  tell  us  where  the  national  interest  lies. 
We  can  have  disagreement  without  disunity, 
reservations  without  recriminations,  objec¬ 
tivity  without  indifference. 

The  task  at  hand  as  we  see  it  is  not  to 
accommodate  Russia  or  world  court  opin¬ 
ions.  It  is  to  do  those  things  which  our 
minds  and  hearts  tell  us  will  keep  America 
free  and  her  liberties  intact,  and  which  will 
help  her  rise  to  her  full  potential  as  a 
leader  of  the  freedom  forces  of  the  world. 

We  are  in  this  fight  for  the  duration,  how¬ 
ever  long  that  may  be.  We  are  in  it  not  to 
make  a  good  showing,  but  to  win. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  wrong  for  us  to  conclude 
that  the  American  Legion  has  contributed 
measurably  to  the  good  of  America  during 
its  first  43  years  of  life.  And  having  said 
that,  we  must  immediately  say  also  that  all 
which  has  gone  before  can  be  only  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  that  which  we  must  now  do.  No 
one,  and  certainly  no  organization  such  as 
this  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  sum 
total  of  its  contribution  to  America  alread; 
has  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  our  taj 
is  far  from  complete. 

Freedom  does  not  perpetuate  itself,  /iach 
generation  must  make  its  own  contribution 
to  the  preservation  of  its  freedom 

As  citizens  of  this  great  land*'  and  as 
American  Legionnaires,  througtythe  years 
immediately  ahead,  we  must  do/  number  of 
things:  we  must  stand  always  for  peace, 
but  not  peace  at  any  price;  for  preparedness 
as  opposed  to  unilateral  disarmament;  for 
the  American  way  of  life /as  opposed  to  for¬ 
eign  ideologies;  for  law  sCn d  order  as  against 
unbridled  violence;  ye/  and  for  religion  in 
its  broadest  sense. 

Let  us  then  set /our  hand  to  do  these 
things;  with  pride/ln  the  past  and  with  de¬ 
termination  and/hope  for  the  present  and 
with  confidence  in  the  future.  Let  us  so 
order  our  efforts  that  it  shall  be  said  of  us 
when  we  become  a  part  of  history  that  this 
was  an  orgjmization  which  did  indeed  devote 
itself  to  Service  for  God  and  country. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Frank  Barnett,  we 
must  rnake  certain  that  no  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  of  a  dead  America  will  ever  read : 
“Here  lies  a  nation  which  died  at  the  peak 
oj/its  power  with  its  power  unused.” 

This  is  the  American  Legion’s  call  to 
'greatness  43  years  after  the  caucus  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


NEW  SUGAR  PROGRAM  WILL  HELP 
COLORADO 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  any  hour  now  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  announce  that  it  is 
sending  the  Congress  new  sugar  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  think  the  principal  negotiators  on  a 
new  sugar  program  have  just  about  ar¬ 
rived  at  complete  agreement.  I  expect 
that  this  agreement  will  give  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  a  share  of  the  total  quota,  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  point  under  60 
percent,  and  it  will  also  give  the  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  industry  about  63  percent  of 
the  growth  in  consumptive  demand  over 
the  overall  quota  of  9.7  million  tons. 

Negotiations  on  a  new,  5 -year  sugar 
program  have  been  going  on,  literally 
day  after  day,  for  months. 

Representatives  of  the  sugar  beet  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado  have 
been  in  Washington  a  good  part  of  this 
year,  helping  to  hammer  out  an  equitable 
program  that  would  improve  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  beet  farmer,  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  price  increases  and  at  thb 
same  time  take  a  step  toward  greater 
U.S,  self-sufficiency  in  sugar  production. 

I  believe  that  the  sugar  progranywhich 
will  be  announced  any  day  now/will  do 
all  those  things. 

It  is  ihy  expectation  that /the  grow¬ 
ers,  processors,  and  the  administration 
will  agree  that  in  the  now  quotas  the 
domestic  cane  and  beet  growers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  substantial  increase  over  their 
previous  53.5  percent/share  of  the  U.S. 
consumption  quota,  /in  Colorado  an  in¬ 
crease  is  needed  tor build  up  inventories 
cut  by  heavy  losses  lkst  year  from  early 
frosts. 

An  increasy' to  almost  60  percent  of 
the  new  U.s/consumptiorv  quota  will,  I 
think,  be  received  as  good  news  by  our 
Colorado yBeetgrowers.  This  would  be  an 
increaso'of  over  6  points  and  a  percent¬ 
age  ir/rease  of  over  11  percent/ 

IVERALL  QUOTA  9.7  MILLION  TONS 

fast  month  the  Secretary  of  Agripul- 
re  determined  that  there  was  a  tigM- 
:ning  supply  situation  in  sugar.  Hp 
raised  the  1962  estimate  of  U.S.  sugar' 
needs  to  9.7  million  tons. 

Out  of  this  overall  U.S.  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  quota  of  9.7  million  tons  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
will,  under  the  new  program,  supply 
about  5,790,900  tons.  Out  of  this  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  beet  sugar  growers  will  be 
allotted  over  2.6  million  tons. 

In  the  area  of  market  growth,  if  the 
new  agreement  allocates  63  percent  of 
new  annual  growth  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  this  should  amount  to  about 
94,500  tons  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  per 
year,  of  which  about  70,875  tons  per  year 
will  probably  be  allocated  to  the  beet  in¬ 
dustry,  the  balance  to  domestic  cane. 

All  things  considered,  the  agreement, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  evolve  into  a  new 
sugar  law,  looks  good  for  the  domestic 
sugarbeet  industry. 

The  increase  in  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers’  share  of  the  total  quota  is  several 
points  above  the  figure  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  administration  early  this 
year,  which  means  that  beetgrowers 
gained  an  additional  50,000  tons  in  the 
bargaining  of  the  past  few  weeks.  I 


think  the  bargainers  for  the  beet  in 
try  did  well. 

COLORADO  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  new  program  will  mean/huch  to 
Colorado. 

Colorado  is  the  second  largest  sugar- 
beet-producing  State  in/the  United 
States. 

Sugarbeets  produce  $70  million  in  an¬ 
nual  income  in  Colorado;  $43  million  to 
farmers  and  $27  million  to  labor  in  proc¬ 
essing  plants. 

We  have  more  f/rms  producing  sugar- 
beets  in  Colorado  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union:  ,4,285  farms. 

The  three  sugar-processing  companies 
in  Colorado/  are  Great  Western,  Holly, 
and  American  Crystal.  When  Secretary 
Freemar/last  September  assigned  sales 
quotas/to  beet  processors  these  three 
companies  received  allotments  of  26.7 
million  hundredweight  out  of  a  national 
to>al  of  48.7  million.  This  is  over  half 
the  total  allotment. 

Colorado  has  a  large  economic  stake 
in  sound  sugar  legislation  that  permits 
reasonable  and  orderly  growth  of  the 
domestic  industry. 

I  think  the  new  program  fits  the  needs 
of  the  Colorado  growers  and  processors. 

WESTERN  SLOPE  NEEDS 

The  new  program  should  provide  an 
economic  lift  to  several  areas  in  Colo¬ 
rado:  the  Arkansas  Valley,  northeastern 
Colorado,  and  the  Western  Slope. 

However,  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Delta 
sugar  plant  where  the  most  help  is 
needed  in  Colorado,  and  I  think  the  new 
sugar  law  will  bolster  the  efforts  there  to 
stabilize  the  farm  economy. 

Farmers  near  the  Delta  plant  have 
agreed  to  plant  8,000  acres  of  beets  in 
1962  and  add  1,000  acres  per  year  until 
they  have  12,000  acres  under  production 
by  1966.  In  1961  only  6,900  acres  of 
beets  had  been  harvested. 

The  farmers  and  businessmen  on  the 
Western  Slope  have  shown  their  faith  in 
the  sugar  program  by  pledging  money 
and  acreage  to  keep  the  Delta  process¬ 
ing  plant  alive. 

This  new  sugar  program  we  are  about 
to  see  unveiled  will  give  the  domestic 
beet  growers  sufficient  allotments  so  that 
hew  beet  acreage  on  the  Western  Slope 
•can  be  made  economically  sound. 

Task  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  appear  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
of  January  30,  1962,  which  describes  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  Western 
Slope  leaders  in  saving  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  that  area,  and  shows  dra¬ 
matically  whyv  this  new  sugar  program 
is  needed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
domestic  sugar  beet  areas  to  increase 
production.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Slope  Effort  Saves  SugaRpeet  Industry 

The  western  slope  sugarbeet  industry  took 
a  forced  look  at  extinction  in  t\e  fall  of  1961 
when  Holly  Sugar  Corp.  sized  up,  the  last  of 
several  years  of  mediocre  beet  production 
and  said  it  would  not  reopen  its  De^ta  plant 
in  1962. 

This  meant  the  loss  of  more  than  mil- 
lion  annually  in  product  and  labor  income  to 
Delta.  Mesa,  and  Montrose  Counties.  >So 
with  the  horse  as  good  as  stolen,  the  indua 
try  set  out  to  lock  the  bam. 
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Holly  was  queried  on  what  it  would  take 
to  keep\the  Delta  plant  in  operation.  The 
company\answered  that  it  couldn’t  consider 
staying  on\the  western  slope  unless  it  got  a 
cash  loan  di  $200,000  and  pledges  of  8,000 
acres  of  bsetsSin  1962,  increasing  a  thousand 
acres  a  year  to.  12,000  in  1966.  A  deadline 
of  January  1  wa\set  for  these  requirements. 

In  1961  only  6,980  acres  of  beets  were  har¬ 
vested.  In  1962,  iK would  have  to  be  8,000 
acres  or  none  at  alL  And  $200,000  would 
have  to  be  raised  or  tny  acreage  would  mean 
nothing. 

Early  in  December  growers  and  business¬ 
men  in  the  three  countiesVtarted  soliciting 
land  and  money.  The  effort  moved  slowly, 
and  a  time  extension  had  toV  granted  by 
Holly.  By  mid-January,  the  $280,000  was  in 
a  trust  fund  ready  to  be  turned  qver  to  the 
sugar  company,  and  the  8,000-acre  q^iota  was 
-topped  by  more  than  1,000  acres. 

A  guarantee  that  no  penalty  would,  come 
to  investors  in  the  event  of  Government 


limits  on  beet  acreage  was  written  intoxjie 
agreement.  ^ 


And  while  the  campaign  was  in  full  swing\ 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  controls  on  beet 
acreage  in  1962.  This  removed  a  fear  of 
many  growers  about  meeting  the  acreage  re¬ 
quirements. 

Investors  in  the  Holly  loan  fund  will  get 
their  money  back  in  $40,000  annual  pay¬ 
ments  over  the  5  years,  with  5  percent  in¬ 
terest. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  sugar  beet 
business,  the  Holly  agreement  served  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  industry  by  bringing  acreage 
pledges  from  130  new  growers. 

As  these  new  growers  become  familiar  with 
beets,  the  industry  can  expect  vast  growth — 
probably  double  the  present  level — in  the 
next  few  years,  observers  feel. 


AMERICAN  TRAVELERS  ABROAD 
HAVE  A  DIPLOMATIC  MISSION 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Newsweek  magazine,  as  a  part  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  service  series,  published  a  message 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  8  mil¬ 
lion  American  businessmen,  servicemen, 
tourists,  and  students  travel  abroad  each 
year.  The  impressions  which  these  8 
million  Americans  make  in  foreign  lands 
affect  very  directly  our  national  reputa¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  message  which  performs  a 
genuine  public  service.  Recently,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  adult  education  proj 
grams,  some  school  systems  have  bei 
offering  orientation  courses  for  those 
who  plan  to  travel  abroad.  This  activity 
should  certainly  be  encouraged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  message  entitled  /You  Now 
Have  an  Urgent  Diplomatic  Mission,” 
which  appeared  in  the  April  3,  1962, 
issue  of  Newsweek,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objVction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prjnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

You  Now  Have  /n  Urgent  Diplomatic 
ission 

No  matter  where  you  travel  you  can’t  get 
out  of  It:  Hong  Kong,  Mexico,  Kenya,  Paris, 
Toronto,  Melbourne,  Rio. 

That’s  just  the  place  we’re  talking  about. 

Ben  Franklin  was  a  fine  Ambassador.  And 
didn’t  Jackie  get  a  lot  of  applause,  too?  But 
you’re/8  million  strong.  Businessman,  serv- 
icen/tn,  tourist,  student.  Camera  around 
neck,  guide  book  in  your  hand. 
America  written  all  over  you,  and  the  whole 
/World  watching. 


WINDFALL  TO  BANKS  BY  REASON 
OF  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  DIVI¬ 
DENDS  AND  INTEREST 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  on  an  unpopular  subject,  the 
withholding  tax.  But,  I  speak  on  it  be¬ 
cause  so  much  misapprehension  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  it  has  been  spread  about  it. 

This  proposal  hurts  hardest  one  broad 
category  of  people — t*iose  who  are  un¬ 
lawfully,  either  willfully  or  accidentally, 
holding  out  from  the  U.S.  Government 
better  than  $800  million  a  year  in  taxes 
which  are  due  on  their  income  from 
dividends  and  interest.  It  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  such 
a  large  amount  due  the  Government  that 
is  not  presently  being  paid. 

Moreover,  only  11  percent  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  and  29  percent  of  the  interest  that 
is  not  now  being  reported  is  now  going 
to  people  with  annual  incomes  under 
55,000.  So,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of 
ris  money  that  is  owed  our  Government 
is  ^received  by  people  with  income  over 
$5, (ISO. 

Froin  the  viewpoint  of  actual  arith¬ 
metic,  oh  e  amount  of  money  that  will  bj 
recovered  by  this  particular  program/fs 
estimatedso  be  at  least  $613  million. 

It  is  often,  said  that  it  will  co»C  too 
much  to  makefit  practical.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  incorrect.  The  specific^ cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  $18 
million  or  3  percent  of  the  amount  col¬ 
lected.  And  for  those  whc/say  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  let  us  bear  i  minion  the  estimate 
of  the  Franklin  Saving  Bank  of  Long 
Island,  which  estimatoeuyit  would  cost 
the  bank  seven-tenths  orvl  percent  of 
the  amount  withhold  the  n*st  year  and 
three-tenths  of  jL  percent  ^thereafter. 
This  would  meaji  a  total  cost  ol  70  cents 
per  $100  the  fiBst  year,  and  30  c^nts  per 
$100  per  each/succeeding  year  thereafter. 
But,  the  fact  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that/the  banks  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  Wold  the  payments  that  are  di 
until  they  have  to  be  paid  over  to  th< 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  a  very 
goon  argument  can  be  made  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  will  have  a  minor 
midfall;  since  they  will  have  had  the 
'use  of  the  money  for  that  period  of  time. 
Specifically,  from  assuming  that  the  av¬ 
erage  interest  rate  is  4  percent  and  the 
financial  institutions  retained  it  until  the 
last  possible  day,  it  can  be  seen  that  on 
an  averaging  out  basis,  they  will  have 
benefited  by  2  percent  of  the  amount 
withheld.  Subtracting  the  0.3  percent 
that  it  would  cost  to  withhold,  we  can 
see  that  the  banks  and  financial  institu¬ 
tions  would  have  made  a  profit  of  1.7 
percent  on  all  money  withheld. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  invokes  a 
hardship  on  the  old,  the  young,  and 
those  whose  income  is  such  that  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  an  income  tax.  This  is 
equally  incorrect.  All  that  anybody  has 
to  do  who  falls  in  any  of  these  categories 
is  to  file  a  certificate  stating  that  fact 
and  they  will  be  exempt.  Moreover, 
under  Secretary  Dillion’s  recent  pro¬ 
posal,  this  request  would  only  have  to  be 
filed  once  and  would  remain  in  effect 
until  actually  changed  by  the  person 
concerned. 

Actually,  wage  earners  have  had  with¬ 
holding  taxes  since  1942.  It  has  proven 


a  popular,  effective,  and  sensible  way  of 
collecting  the  taxes  due  the  Government;  ' 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  divide^ 
and  interest  recipients  are  treated'  a 
great  deal  more  kindly  than  are/wage 
earners,  since  wage  earners  can  ojny  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  refund  on  an  anniufl  basis, 
while  dividend  and  interest  /recipients 
may  do  so  on  a  quarterly  bas 

It  has  been  stated  that/tax  exempt 
institutions,  such  as  libraries,  charities, 
and  so  forth,  will  suffeiyOriginally  they 
would  have  been  inconvenienced  because 
they  might  have  had' to  wait  as  long  as 
3  months  to  receive  refunds.  However, 
under  Secretary  Billion's  proposal,  they 
too  would,  upon/application,  remain  ex¬ 
empt  in  the  same  way  as  individuals. 

The  reasor/for  all  the  hubbub  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Too  many  people  are  misinformed 
or  are  maxing  anguished  cries  because 
they  have  not  paid  the  taxes  they  should. 

To  pay  mind,  although  inconvenient, 
this  iB  a  sound  and  good  proposal.  I  wish 
it  Were  unnecessary.  I  wish  that  our 
follow  countrymen  paid  their  taxes  as 
Punctiliously  as  you  and  I  do.  Unfortu- 
'nately,  that  is  not  the  case.  Accordingly, 
I  intend  to  support  this  legislation. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  PRODUCTS 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on 
H.R.  10788,  a  bill  to  give  the  President 
power  to  block  the  flood  of  imports  to 
this  country  of  certain  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products,  especially  in  this 
case,  cotton  and  textile  products. 

As  early  as  15  years  ago,  I  foresaw 
the  trend  against  our  domestic  textile 
industry  being  presented  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  flood  of  cheap  foreign  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  cheap  foreign  la¬ 
bor.  Only  in  the  past  2  years  have  we 
made  any  headway  in  really  regulating 
these  imports. 

Last  year  the  United  States  reached 
an  agreement  with  19  importing  and  ex¬ 
porting  countries  for  an  agreed,  regu¬ 
lated  flow  of  cotton  textile  products. 
Unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  cut  off  imports  from 
nations  not  operating  under  the  terms 
of  the  19-nation  agreement,  the  goal 
or  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  itself 
will  be  useless  in  the  case  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  loopholes  presented  by  na¬ 
tions  not  governed  by  the  treaty  must 
be  closed.  This  is  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
10788. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
thoroughly  studied  this  matter  when  it 
considered  S.  3006,  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  10788.  A  question  was  raised  in 
the  committee  as  to  whether  the  terms 
of  the  bill — “agricultural  commodities  or 
products” — would  include  lumber,  which 
is  an  important  commodity  of  many 
States. 


Happily,  the  committee  agreed  that 
such  lumber  would  be  included  in  this 
bill.  Frankly,  we  need  to  protect  our 
textile  industry,  which  has  been  gravely 
threatened  by  foreign  imports,  but  we 
also  need  to  protect  our  lumber  industry. 

The  plywood  industry  in  this  country 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  foreign 
imports,  and  under  the  language  of  this 
bill  and  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
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it  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
plywood  products  would  come  under  this 
measure. 

I  want  the  President  to  have  all  nec¬ 
essary  power  to  protect  our  domestic 
industries  from  cheap  foreign  products. 
At  the  present  time,  no  two  industries 
need  help  more  than  the  textile  industry 
and  the  plywood  industry. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ap¬ 
prove  this  measure. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tne  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.'Res.  185)  to 
defer  the  proclamation  of\marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotmen 
1963  crop  of  wheat. 


for  the 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— LITERA' 
TEST  FOR  VOTING 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 


)■ 


The 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.,  The 
morning  hour  having  expired,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

.'fee  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1361)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Nor¬ 
man. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman. 


Mr. 


THE  FARM  BILL 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 


move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1304,  House 
bill  10788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ROUGH, 
ority  leader  yield  for  a  ques 

SFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 


Mr. 

will  the 
tion? 

Mr. 
yield. 

YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  ask 
the  status  of  H.R.  1361,  which  has 
en  passed  by  the  House,  and  provides 
the  relief  of  a  constituent  of  mine, 
a  citizen  of  my  State.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 


mittee  with  a  favorable,  unanimous  re¬ 
port;  and  the  bill  is  not  opposed  by  any 
Government  agency.  As  the  report  on 
the  bill  shows,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  received  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg¬ 
et.  So  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  about  the  status 
of  the  original  bill  H.R.  1361. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until'  and  unless 
the  motion  I  made  a  moment  ago  is 
agreed  to,  H.R.  1361  will  remain  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

But  I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  that  if  and  when 
the  pending  motion  is  agreed  to,  it  will 
automatically  carry  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  back  to  the  calendar. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  have  already  contacted  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  members;  and  they  have  assured 
me  that  it  is  their  intention  to  report,  at 
the  first  available  opportunity,  the  bi 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman,  and 
to  report  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  &.Q 
proximately  the  same  form  in  whjch  it 
was  previously  reported. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
forNthe  statement  he  has  made,  which 
clarifies  this  matter  a  great/deal.  I  wish 
to  thaiik  him  not  merely7 on  behalf  of 
this  one\particular  constituent  of  mine, 
but,  in  addition,  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  other  persons  whq/will  be  affected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD/  I  am  quite  certain 
that  word  win.  gee  back  in  a  hurry  to 
Mr.  James  M.  Nh/man,  of  west  Texas.  It 
so  happens  thrixNhe  controversial  item 
which  has  beem  under  consideration  was 
attached  to/the  bill  for  this  relief,  for  it 
happened/xhat  at  that  particular  time 
that  was/the  vehicle  which  was  available 
in  that/connection. 

Mr/  YARBOROUGH.  X  thank  the 
Selector  from  Montana. 

r.KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
der  to  request  the  ordering  oKthe  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  so-called  Mansfield 
Dirksen  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  N<X  at 
this  time,  because  at  this  time  the 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  tak 
precedence  over  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President;  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  call  be  terminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 

_  dent,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion 

Mr.  President,-"  of  the  majority  leader.  Before  the  vote 
on  cloture  was  taken,  the  majority  leader 
made  a  statement  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things,  “We  have  done 
what  reasonably  can  be  done  at  this 
time.” 

With  all  respect,  I  take  exception  to 
that  statement.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debates,  those  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
which  is  still  the  pending  business,  dem¬ 
onstrated,  I  think  conclusively — and  no 
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demonstration  was  necessary,  because 
everyone  in  this  country  who  kndws  any¬ 
thing  knows  what  the  facts/are— that 
grave  injustices  are  being  cfone  all  the 
time  in  a  number  of  States  fif  this  Union 
by  the  deprivation  of  people,  on  the 
ground  of  their  color, /of  the  right  to 
register  and  to  vote.  7 
Either  we  accept  this  fact  and  face  it, 
or  we  do  not.  We  have  got  to  accept 
it,  Mr.  President/  We  have  got  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this/fact  exists — this  fact  of 
injustice,  this/fact  which  is  a  stain  on 
the  escutcheon  of  this  land  of  ours,  this 
fact  which/is  only  a  manifestation,  but 
a  very  important  one,  of  the  kind  of 
prejudice  which  exists  in  this  country, 
the  kmd  of  discrimination  which  makes 
this  Country  fall  short  of  its  ideals— 
ideals  which  we  honestly  hold,  but  which 
sqme  are  unwilling  to  put  into  practice. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  done  what  can 
'reasonably  be  done  at  this  time?  Of 
course,  we  have  not.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  were  two  votes  on  cloture,  one 
last  Wednesday,  one  today,  and  that  on 
each  vote  less  than  a  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  cloture.  Those  votes  were  on 
a  particular  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  there  are  per¬ 
haps  four  different  categories  into  which 
Senators  who  voted  against  cloture  on 
these  occasions  fall.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  are  those  Senators  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  all  civil  rights  legislation.  There 
exist  a  number,  but  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  the  Members  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  who  so  believe. 

Then  there  are  those  Senators  who 
believe  that  cloture  should  not  be  voted 
on  any  matter,  because  of  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  are  and  ought 
to  be. 

I  do  not  believe  those  two  groups  com¬ 
prise  a  majority.  I  suggest  they  do  not 
comprise  even  a  third  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  of  this  body. 

Then  there  is  a  third  group,  un¬ 
doubtedly  composed  of  those  Senators 
who  felt  that,  even  after  2  weeks  and 
more  of  debate  upon  this  measure,  it  was 
too  early  to  vote  for  cloture. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
position,  but  I  suggest  there  are  those 
ho  felt  that  way.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
„xeat  mistake  to  require  a  second  vote 
onxfioture  so  soon  after  the  first  one  and 
so  soon  after  its  failure,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  vote  just  now  had  on  cloture 
does  not  represent  the  ultimate  view  of 


those  who, voted  against  it  at  the  time. 

Then  thei;e  is  a  fourth  group,  composed 
of  those  Senators  who  feel  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  in  regard  to  the  literacy 
test  is  either  unconstitutional  or  unwise, 
or  both.  \ 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  view  in  either 
part.  I  think  it  is  quite  clearly  consti¬ 
tutional,  and  I  think  is  not  only  wise, 
but  absolutely  necessary\  My  views  apart 
from  those,  there  are  tho£e  who  hold  that 
view  and  hold  it  very  sincerely. 

I  suggest  in  the  circumstances  that  the 
real  duty  of  the  leadership'us  not  to 
accept  this  cloture  vote  as  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  action  on  civil  rights  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  And^ 
gest,  if  that  is  done,  it  represent,  a 
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failure\f  the  leadership,  a  failure  of  the 
leadership  in  a  matter  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  not'.only  to  those  whose  rights 
have  been  taken  away  from  them  and 
whose  rights\have  been  denied  for  so 
long,  but  a  failure  of  the  leadership  in  a 
matter  greatly  affecting  the  future  of 
this  land  of  ours,  'both  in  the  matter  of 
domestic  order  and  decency  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  position  oXthis  Nation- in  the 
world.  \ 

In  regard  to  civil  rights  legislation,  it 
is  common  knowledge— and  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  knowsvthis — that 
the  ordinary  process  by  which  we  de¬ 
velop  legislation  to  cure  abusesNhas  not 
been  available  for  many  years  \n  the 
matter  of  civil  rights.  The  simplXfact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter  has  been  in  persons  wh\ 
are  unfriendly,  down  to  the  ground,  to 
civil  rights  legislation.  This  is  a  matter 
of  their  own  views,  and  I  do  not  criticize 
them  at  this  time,  although  they  are  ut¬ 
terly  wrong  in  my  opinion.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  leadership,  and  the  ability 
of  our  committee  system  to  operate  in 
this  problem,  and  the  requirement  of 
real  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  and  of  its  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  leaders.  It  means  we  have  to  go 
beyond  the  committee  system,  and  reli¬ 
ance  on  it,  in  order  to  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  two  votes  had  on  cloture  last  week 
and  today  do  not  represent  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  responsibility  that  falls  upon 
the  Senate  majority,  or  even  upon  the 
leadership  of  Our  minority  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Those  of  us  who  strongly  favor  civil 
rights  legislation  willingly  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  majority  and  the  minor¬ 
ity  leaders  that  we  should  limit  ourselves 
at  this  time  to  this  particular  single 
piece  of  legislation.  We  did  it,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  cure-all  or  represented 
legislation  that  is  most  desirable  or  nec¬ 
essary;  it  was  not  because  we  felt  that, 
even  for  its  own  purposes,  it  was  without 
fault  or  shortcomings;  but  we  did  it  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  assure  our  coopera¬ 
tion  in  any  effort  which  we  felt  was  sin¬ 
cere  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  op 
this  side  of  the  Senate — and  we  still  dc/- 
to  provide  some  remedy,  some  little /tep 
forward.  / 

Mr.  President,  when  it  is  cleaj4— as  it 
must  be  to  the  leadership,  since  it  is  to 
all  of  us — that  there  is  not  a  rnajority  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  then 
the  duty  of  the  leaderships  if  we  are  to 
meet  a  problem  which  affects  America  at 
home  and  also  abroad/is  not  to  accept 
this  and  to  go  on  to  something  else,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  have  gone/ through  the  usual 
gesture  which  we  jnust  go  through  once 
every  session,  o/  perhaps  once  every 
Congress,”  but /to  do  something  about 
civil  rights.  / 

The  duty  ,6i  the  leadership  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  other/alternative  methods  which  a 
majority /of  the  Senate  will  accept  to 
meet  tl>e  present  problems. 

There  are  many  things  which  ought 
to  b^  done.  Those  of  us  who  did  refrain 
frqm  offering  amendments  to  the  bill 
uld  like  to  offer  as  an  amendment,  for 


example,  part  3.  We  would  like  to  offer 
a  provision  which  would  require  the 
States  and  the  school  districts  to  submit, 
by  a  date  certain,  at  least  the  beginning 
of  a  plan  for  school  desegregation.  We 
would  like  to  offer  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
those  school  districts  which  are  making 
honest  efforts,  some  of  them  under  great 
difficulties,  to  meet  the  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  problems. 

There  are  countless  other  provisions 
which  could  be  offered,  some  of  which  I 
believe  would  receive  at  least  majority 
acceptance. 

But  no — the  leadership  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  serious  consideration  to 
getting  the  job  done;  it  merely  intends 
to  close  the  door  to  an  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  embarrassing  problem  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  right  way  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  conduct  itself.  This  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  meeting  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
work!  at  a  time  as  serious  as  this  time 
for  this  country  of  ours. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  voting  to  dis-, 
place  the  proposed  legislation  with  the 
measure  Vhich  the  majority  leader  Mas 
suggested  oe  made  the  pending  business 
we  should  kfcep  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate.  We  should  probe.  W<X should 
do  our  best  toNfind  measures  /m  which 
we  can  get  agreement.  We  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  take  the  necessary  action, 
whether  by  way  of  cloture/br  round-the- 
clock  sessions  or  a  cornbination  of  these, 
strongly  backed  by  themiajority  we  find 
in  favor  of  necessavy  legislation.  We 
should  get  civil  rights  actihn  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress.  \ 

Unless  we  do  fcnat,  this  Congress  will 
go  down  in  histcry  not  as  one  which  has 
met  its  responsibility  but  as  onh  which 
has  evaded  its  responsibility.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous \on- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  RECORaXat 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  “Minoxv 
ity  Rjife  in  the  Senate,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  morning’s  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
4s  follows; 

Minority  Rule  in  the  Senate 

This  year’s  Senate  debate  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  literacy-test  bill  is  expected  to  end 
today  when  the  Democratic  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  will  call  up  his  second  motion 
for  cloture  and  it  will  be  defeated.  The 
situation  is  ironic.  Last  week  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  liked  the  bill  well 
enough  to  vote  against  killing  it  by  tabling, 
but  only  a  minority  of  43  could  be 
found  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  by  cloture.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  majority  government. 

The  arguments  for  practically  unlimited 
of  the  Senate,  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
gress  are  familiar,  as  are  the  arguments 
against  it.  In  1791,  in  the  very  first  session 
of  the  Senate,  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
plained  that  "the  design  of  the  Virginian  and 
South  Carolina  gentlemen  was  to  talk  all 
the  time,’’  not  to  settle  the  question  of 
where  the  National  Capital  should  be  located. 
In  1840  Henry  Clay  was  indignantly  propos¬ 
ing  a  rule  “which  would  place  the  business 
of  the  Senate  under  the  control  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate.” 

Two  generations  ago  the  elder  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  remarked  that  "to 
vote  without  debating  is  perilous,  but  to  de¬ 


bate  without  ever  voting  is  imbecile.”  Many/ 
years  later  Mr.  Lodge  possibly  violated  hjis 
own  earlier  principles  when  he  helped  kill 
teh  Treaty  of  Versailles.  / 

The  veto  power  of  the  Senate  minority, 
which  is  what  the  filibuster  system  actually 
amounts  to,  is  useful  at  various  times  to  all 
sorts  of  causes— to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  to  delay  action  on  economic  and 
financial  problems,  even  to  defeat  Presiden¬ 
tial  appointments.  / 

As  matters  stand,  a  cloture  procedure  re¬ 
quiring  a  two-thirds  vote  knd  allowing  each 
Senator  a  total  of  1  hoirfr  to  speak  on  the 
main  question  is  bettei/ than  nothing.  Yet 
it  is  really  not  of  mnch  use.  One  reform 
frequently  proposed /would  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  required  for  cloture  to  something 
less  than  two-thi/ds  but  usually  something 
more  than  a  majority. 

However,  behind  the  procedural  question 
there  is  in  this  situation  a  question  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The/ability  of  a  Senate  minority  ef¬ 
fectively  m  kill  a  bill  does  not  violate  any 
citable  clause  in  the  Constitution,  but  it 
does  violate  the  basic  principle  of  the 
southern  registrars  of  keeping  Negroes 
front  voting  by  distorting  the  so-called  lit¬ 
eracy  tests.  As  the  President  said  at  his 
press  conference,  “It  doesn’t  make  any 
"sense.”  It  doesn’t  make  any  justice,  either. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope,  since  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  a  lawyer,  he  will  not  mind  the 
length  of  my  question. 

Would  the  Senator  give  us  his  view 
as  to  the  posture  of  the  administration 
in  this  matter;  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
during  last  year  no  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  was  requested  at  all,  and  that  the 
general  estimate  of  the  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation  requested  this  year,  in  respect  to 
the  two  bills  relating  to  poll  taxes  and 
the  literacy  test,  is  that  though  they  are 
important  measures  they  fail  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  really  significant  achievements 
in  respect  of  civil  rights  which  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  situation  in  the  country; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  riots,  of  freedom  rides,  of 
sit-ins,  of  wait-ins,  of  pray-ins,  and  the 
Tremendous  militancy  which  is  develop- 
N?g  in  this  field,  there  must  be  some  way 
to\give  tongue  and  outlet  to  this  feeling 
by  such  a  tremendous  mass  of  Americans, 
rather  than  trying  this  small  salve  or 
band-ajd,  and  then  even  abandoning 
that  with  the  first  strong  wind  that  blows 
in  the  shape  of  two  cloture  votes? 

Would  the  Senator  also  tell  us  how  he 
compares  tnh  amount  of  administration 
effort  expended  in  respect  to  mustering 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  takhs  a  lot  of  effort  to  do 
that,  with  the  administration  effort  ex¬ 
pended,  for  examplb,  in  respect  to  re¬ 
organizing  the  Rules^Committee  in  the 
other  body?  \ 

I  would  appreciate  haVing  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  comments  on  those  ihatters. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  \I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  by  his  question 
has  correctly  evaluated  the  strength  of 
the  administration  effort  in  this\egard. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conclude 
anything  except  that  the  administration 
has  given  this  matter  a  very  low  priority. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  strenuou\ 
effort.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
of  any  effort  whatever  except  that 
which  has  been  made  by  the  leadership 
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AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Allott)  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and  quotation 

2  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add  the  following:  “ Provided , 

3  however,  That  no  agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 

4  textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 

5  section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has  negotiated  agree- 
b  ments  with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limiting  in  like 
7  manner  the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
3  of  the  following  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  products,  pork 
9  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and 

1°  poultry  products,  and  dairy  products.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  report/cl  bill  forNiisposal  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
from  stockpile.  Senate  debated  bill  for  agricultural  import  restrictions  on  non¬ 
participating  countries  in  multilateral  trade  agreements.  Both  Houses  received  pro¬ 
posed  sugar  bill.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  farm  biW  to  be  considered  Mon.,  May  21, 
Reps.  Pelly  and  Findley  urged/investigation  of  Estes  qase.  Sen.  Humphrey  introduced 
/d  discussed  dairy  income  stabilization  bill. 


SENATE 


1.  SUGAR,  Both  Houses/received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar/Act  of  1948;  to  H.  Agriculture  and  S.  Fiance  Committees 
(pp.  7726,  781# 

The  propos/a  legislation  would  extend  the  Act  for  five  yeals;  would  increase 
quotas  for  toe  domestic  areas  at  the  present  level  of  sugar  consumption  about 
625,000  tovfs  to  5,810,000  tons;  would  increase  from  55  to  63  percent  the  share 
of  sugar ^market  expansion  supplied  by  domestic  areas;  and  would  reduce  the  por¬ 
tion  of/the  market  reserved  for  future  participation  by  Cuba  sufficiently  to 
compensate  for  the  larger  basic  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  the  payment  of  a  fee  equal  to  the  quota  premium  on  sugar  acquire\from 
foreign  countries  in  replacement  for  that  sugar  not  imported  from  Cuba  c)r  other 
fota  countries  when  we  are  not  in  diplomatic  relations.  It  also  would  provide 
:or  payment  of  a  progressively  increasing  fee  on  sugar  imported  within  the 
quota  prorations  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
so  that  by  1966  this  fee  also  would  equal  the  quota  premium.  In  each  year  that 
sugar  beet  production  is  controlled,  acreage  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a 


modern  sugar  beet  factory  would  be  reserved  for  assignment  to  farms  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  previous  production  history.  > 


2.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  Sec.  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  imports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  including  textiles  and  textile  products,  from 
nonparticipating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements,  after  agreeing, 

49  to  34,  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Mansfield  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
bill.  pp.  7768-9,  7769-72,  7777-80 

Sen.  Mundt  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Hruska,  Case,  S.  Dak.,  Allott,  and  Curtis), 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill,  H,  R.  10788. 
p.  7728 
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can  make  progress.  It  is  tremendously 
^heartening  to  have  the  Senator  on  our 
ide. 

hope  that  Members,  having  endured 
whVt  we  have  on  the  cloture  votes,  may 
see  the  wisdom  of  continuing  this  fight. 
I  hope  Senators  will  remember  the 
action  on  the  tabling  motion  and  will 
vote  to  naaintain  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  so\that  we  may  do  our  utmost 
to  do  our  dutw  by  it,  since  it  would  deal 
with  at  least\ne  of  the  crying  national 
needs  in  this  fiel 

I  thank  my  c dileague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  N^lr.  President,  I  am 


kenior  Senator  from 
has  said.  I  am 


grateful  to  the  able 
New  York  for  what 

grateful  also  for  the  leadership  he  has 
supplied  in  this  Chambe\and  outside  of 
it  in  the  fight  which  has  bHen  made. 

The  comment  the  Senatonmakes  with 
respect  to  the  almost  identicaNsimilarity 
of  the  issue  now  before  the  Slsnate,  as 
compared  to  the  tabling  motioiv'of  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago,  is  a  pungent  and  powerful 
one.  A  clear  and  convincing  majority  of 
U.S.  Senators  indicated  what  they  beliSye 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  iss 
when  that  problem  came  before  the  Sen 
ate  with  respect  to  the  tabling  motion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  pre¬ 
cisely  correct.  We  face  the  same  issue. 
We  can  ask  Senators  to  search  their  own 
consciences,  knowing  the  basis  upon 
which  they  cast  their  votes  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  to  demonstrate  once  again 
their  vigor  and  solidarity,  by  taking  the 
same  position  when  the  roll  is  called. 

I  thank  my  friend  very  much. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
again  has  spoken,  as  he  always  does  on 
all  issues,  out  of  a  depth  of  sincere  con¬ 
viction.  We  who  serve  with  him  know 
of  his  great  leadership,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  titular  leaders  of  our  party  in  the 
Senate  but  also  as  a  leader  of  conviction 
in  those  causes  to  which  he  has  com-, 
mitted  himself. 

The  strengthening  of  the  civil  rights 
of  our  citizens,  the  bettering  of  human 
rights,  is  a  matter  very  close  and  dear  to 
the  Senator’s  heart.  I  know  of  no  one  in 
my  experience  who  has  worked/narder  to 
bring  about  a  betterment  of' the  lot  of 
our  citizens  than  our  distinguished  friend 
from  California. 

Earlier  in  the  day — au6  we  are  nearly 
up  to  the  point  of  voting  now — I  ap¬ 
pealed  to  another  group  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber.  I  appealed  to/the  group  who  voted 
against  cloture,  Against  “gagging”  the 
minority,  as  it  yas  put.  Now  the  effort 
is  made  to  “gdg”  the  majority.  That 
will  be  the  affect  of  a  vote  to  consider 
another  bil/f  It  will  be  a  vote  to  say 
“The  ma/ority  shall  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  set  forth  its  views  on  this 
issue.  /They  shall  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  their  amendments.”  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
D^fkota  [Mr.  Case]  will  be  “gagged.” 
me  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  will  be  “gagged.” 
Those  of  the  rest  of  us  who  wish  to 
pass  something  other  than  the  par¬ 


ticular  literacy  test  bill  in  this  field  will 
not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
That  is  what  a  vote  for  the  motion  will 
be. 

The  issues  could  not  have  been  more 
effectively  summed  up  than  they  have 
been  by  the  stalwart  defender  of  civil 
rights  who  has  addressed  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  express  my  thanks 
to  my  friend  the  very  able  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and 
I  thank  him  profusely  for  his  kind  com¬ 
ments. 

The  Senator  speaks  the  truth  when 
he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  the  vote  to  shear  away 
abruptly  the  question  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  for  several  weeks  will 
very  effectively  put  a  clamp  on  those 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  desire  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  in  an  effort  to  perfect  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  views. 

That,  too,  is  a  right  which  ought  na 
be  denied  to  a  majority  of  those  who/as 
the  Senator  says,  feel  that  in  thylast 
malysis  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
t\  legislate  constructively  in  thi§/neld. 
sthank  the  Senator  again. 

Mk  MORSE.  Mr.  Presi<yht,  I  shall 
speakVery  briefly  on  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion.  INhave  spoken  oncamefore  during 
the  debate,  and  I  hope/l  made  it  clear 
for  the  Record  what  /ny  position  is  on 
the  principle  of  tlye  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wash  to  ashvfiate  myself  with  the 
position  taken  by\he  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javjts  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  fro nr California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  frsrni  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas?,  and  other  Seniors  who  have 
taken  the  position  that  wrought  to  get 
the  yoting  issue  behind  us  oijce  and  for 
all./ 

There  are  Senators  who  sincerely  and 
honestly  believe  that  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal  is  unconstitutional.  If  they  so  be¬ 
lieve,  they  should  take  the  position 
which  they  have  taken  and  make  clet 
as  they  have  made  clear,  that  they  pro'1 
pose  to  vote  against  the  measure  be-' 
cause  they  consider  it  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
legal  conclusion  that  they  have  reached 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
am  satisfied  that  under  both  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  as  I  said  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  speech,  the  Congress  is  authorized 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  14th  amendment  is  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provision 
of  this  article. 

The  provision  of  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  is  that — 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Those  provisions  place  the  proposed 
legislation  before  us  squarely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  leaving  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  is  appropriate  so  far  as 
its  constitutionality  is  concerned.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is.  Each  Senator  must 


reach  his  own  conclusion  with  regard  to 
that  question.  If  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  then  passed,  it  will  make  its  way 
through  the  judicial  process  to/Ultimate 
disposition  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  see  it,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  is  to  dispose  of  the  i^sue  once  and 
for  all. 

As  I  said  in  my  previous  speech — and 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  it  again— 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  would  provide 
for  no  qualifications  whatsoever,  by  way 
of  literacy  or  ai>y  other  test,  provided 
that  there  is  mental  normality,  which 
would  be  preferable  legislation  to  the 
legislation  that  we  are  considering. 

But  I  an*  a  realist  in  the  legislative 
process.  A  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  that  I  have  proposed 
does  nut  have  any  chance  now  until 
there' is  greater  understanding  as  to  its 
soundness  throughout  the  country.  I 
only  file  the  caveat  today  that  we  shall 
nail  continue  to  press  for  that  type  of 
legislation  so  long  as  I  serve  in  the 
Senate.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  take 
the  position  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
imposing  a  literacy  test,  a  property  test, 
or  any  other  test  on  the  right  to  vote  of 
a  person  in  this  country  who  is  a  citizen 
and  has  a  normal  mentality. 

If  we  have  illiterate  people,  that  is 
our  fault.  We  ought  to  do  something 
to  take  that  blotch  off  of  our  record. 
But  so  long  as  they  are  citizens  and  have 
normal  intelligence,  they  should  have 
the  right  to  vote.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  such  ancestors,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  mine  would  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  States  having  literacy 
tests.  Yet  I  would  not  trade  their  po¬ 
litical  sagacity  and  judgment  for  the 
judgment  of  a  great  many  Phi  Beta 
Kappas  I  know  when  it  comes  to  passing 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office  is  the  best  qualified 
among  the  candidates  to  serve  in  a  given 
office. 

We  cannot  come  to  grips  with  that 
particular  issue  in  the  controversy  be¬ 
fore  us. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I 
close  with  regard  to  the  legislative  issue 
before  the  Senate,  as  I  see  it.  In  doing 
so,  I  wish  to  bear  out  the  position  taken 
by  those  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago, 
ncluding  the  Senator  from  New  York 
!r.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[M^.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  others 
who  have  pressed  in  this  historical  de¬ 
bate  the  ^proposal  that  now  is  the  time 
to  disposexrf  the  question  with  finality 
on  its  merit*  so  far  as  the  legislative 
process  is  concerned. 

The  ma j or itj\, leader  knows  the  love 
and  affection  in  Nvhich  I  hold  him,  and 
my  position  on  tnb  question  is  entirely 
impersonal  so  far  asSmy  majority  leader 
is  concerned.  He  knows  that  I  have  not 
shared  the  point  of  view,  of  the  majority 
heretofore,  at  least — whiah  probably  the 
present  vote  will  sustain\-that  if  we 
could  not  break  the  filibuster  that  has 
been  conducted  by  a  cloture  motion  and 
a  vote  thereon,  then  we  should  lay  the 
business  aside  and  proceed  with  other 
business  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  breaksfili- 
busters  on  any  issue  of  great  conoernsto 
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a  strong  minority  in  the  Senate  if  we 
follow  that  procedure.  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  that  we  shall  break  fili- 
bustersNn  my  time  by  a  change  in  rule 
XXII.  lNwould  like  to  be  that  kind  of 
optimist,  but  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
change  rule'XXII  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  We  snail  try,  and  I  shall  always 
be  in  there  fighting  for  the  change. 

We  shall  really  end  the  filibuster  in 
the  Senate  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  suppoiV  of  the  American 
people.  The  American,  people  do  not 
understand  the  procedur/  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  do  not  understand  what  hap¬ 
pens  procedurally  in  the  Senate.  The 
American  people  do  not  understand  that, 
after  all,  the  Senate  procedural  can  be 
victimized  by  an  effective,  able,  and 
powerful  minority  any  time  that  Minor¬ 
ity  wishes  to  go  to  work  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process.  \ 

In  retaliation  we  can  follow  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  we  have  followed  in  the\ 
present  instance.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
costly.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  some  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  held  up.  But  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  process  is  worth 
the  price,  no  matter  what  we  must  pay 
for  it.  We  shall  break  the  filibuster 
and  drive  the  technique  of  the  filibuster 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  it 
becomes  known  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  as  willful  as  the  minority. 
When  it  becomes  known  that  a  majority 
will  not  take  it  but  will  fight  back,  and 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  under¬ 
stand  the  procedural  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
filibuster  technique,  though  it  may  take 
2  weeks  or  2  months  to  break  the  fili¬ 
buster,  we  can  do  so.  In  my  judgment, 
we  would  only  kid  ourselves  if  we  should 
think  that  we  can  continually  postpone 
decision  on  the  question,  always  holding 
out  the  carrot  that  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  will  modify  rule  XXII 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  17  years. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  about  amend¬ 
ing  the  rule  every  year  for  17  years. 
Should  I  be  privileged  to  remain  here 
longer  after  November  1962 — and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  beat  me  first  before 
the  decision  is  made  that  I  will  not  re-' 
main  here  longer — I  expect  to  hear  i y 
year  after  year  thereafter  until  the  Seri¬ 
ate,  qr  a  majority  thereof,  says,  “We  have 
had  our  belly  full — so  full  that  we  are 
nauseated.  Better  get  rid  of  it./ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President/will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  time?  / 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  yielcK 
Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  1/ express  my 
pleasure  in  being  associate  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  in  re¬ 
spect  of  his  views  relating  to  a  change  of 
rule  XXII.  / 

More  than  that/I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  agreement  with  the  Senator 
that  a  determined  majority  could  do 
what  must  be/fone  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time. 

I  believe  that  a  change  in  the  rule  is 
indicated/  A  determined  majority  does 
not  ha/e  to  employ  all  the  weapons 
which/it  would  have  to  employ  in  ad- 
vane/  of  a  change  in  a  rule,  but  as  the 
distinguished  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
u®]  has  said,  any  change  in  a  rule  de¬ 
fends  upon  a  determined  majority.  We 


shall  not  get  anywhere  in  January  in 
such  an  attempt  without  a  determined 
majority. 

I  should  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whose  voice  is  so 
important  in  the  country,  in  telling  the 
American  people  that  nothing  will  hap¬ 
pen  with  respect  to  measures  of  the  kind 
before  the  Senate  without  a  determined 
majority  that  the  people  have  called  to 
account. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  have  made  my  case. 
There  is  nothing  more  I  can  say,  except 
that  we  have  invested  2  weeks  of  precious 
time  on  this  issue,  time  belonging  to  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  make  up  our  determined  mind 
that  we  will  see  this  thing  through. 

If  there  are  those  who  Want  to  start  a 
filibuster  all  over,  let  them  start  it.  Give 
the  American  people  2  weeks  of  24-hour 
sessions,  day  and  night,  and  focus  their 
attention  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  will  need  worry  as  to 
V'hat  the  final  outcome  will  be.  The 
American  people  will  break  the  filibuster ; 
weWill  not.  Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dency  we  will  have  to  cross  that  bridge.. 
I  think  now  is  the  time  to  start  the 
journey\across  the  bridge.  Therefor/  I 
shall  vot\  against  the  proposal  pending 
before  theNSenate,  because  I  third/ that 
what  we  ougfcff  to  do  is  continue  tc/aebate 
this  matter  for  as  many  days  and  weeks 
and  months  as\necessary,  so/that  1962 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  dt  American 
history  as  the  year  in  wjnch  a  deter¬ 
mined  majority,  asYthe/j Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  to  it,  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  made  Up.  its  mind  to  put 
the  technique  of  the  filibuster  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  behind  it  once/nd  forSall.  There  is 
no  better  time  than  now.  \ 

I  suggest  that  we  proceed \iow  to  do 
what  I  think  ys our  clear  job  and.  respon¬ 
sibility  in  respect  to  the  pendin/iegisla- 
tion  before'  the  Senate.  Let  us  sray  on 
the  job  udtil  we  either  vote  it  up  or  down 
on  its  merits.  \ 

- Z_ — -  =  — - 

AMENDMENT  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1956 

.  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10788.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  there¬ 
fore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersL 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
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vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  necessarily  absent  to  be  in  his 
State  for  the  primary  elections. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  52  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Aiken 

Hill 

Pell 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Fong 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Hickey 

Pearson 

NAYS— 34 

Allott 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Morse 

Beall 

Hart 

Morton 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Javits 

Muskie 

Capehart 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Mass. 

Case,  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

3 


1962 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Bush 

Fulbright 

MUler 

Butler 

Gore 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Hartke 

Scott 

Church 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Bastland 

Johnston 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


LEA'l 


OF  ABSENCE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  .the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheK  I  ask  that  he  be 
granted  official  leave  of  absence  tomor¬ 
row,  to  attend  armed  services  functions 
in  his  State  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  leave  of  absence  /granted . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  of  absence,  so  that  I  may  be  absent 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  thik  week, 
to  attend  to  some  matters  of  consequence 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  grant  that  request,  Mr.  PresP 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  of  absence  is  granted. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  1304, 
House  bill  10788,  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  brief¬ 
ly  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa/ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  let  me  state  whatw 
far  as  the  leadership  can  deterniineywill 
be  the  calendar  for  the  remainder  </  this 
week  and  for  next  week. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday 
there  will  be  a  call  of  the  legislative 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1284,  Senate  bill  2801,  tar  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Other  measures  to  be/considered  after 
the  Thursday  calendar  call  will  be  the 
Calendar  No.  1305,  Ilouse  bill  7477,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  submission  of  a  report  on 
eligible  public  bunding  projects;  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  1308,  Hizfuse  bill  8916,  to  author¬ 
ize  grants  fo y  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the/iacilities  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Hospital,  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  Calendar  No.  1451, 
House  bill  11261,  to  authorize  an  ade¬ 
quate /White  House  Police  force — in 
the  event  that  these  measures  are  not 
passed  during  the  call  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  Calendar. 

It  may  be  that,  if  there  is  sufficient 
time,  certain  measures  on  the  calendar 


may  be  called  upon  tomorrow  afternoon. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  on  Monday  the  farm  bill,  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  1333,  Senate  bill  3225;  and, 
after  that,  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill,  Calendar  No.  1321,  Senate  bill  2965; 
Calendar  No.  1314,  House  bill  7752,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Control  Act;  and  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  1450,  House  bill  10802,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President- 
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day  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  moil¬ 
ing  hour,  the  Legislative  Calendar/  be 
called,  beginning  with  Calendar/  No. 
1284,  Senate  bill  2801,  to  amend  tb€  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT/pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i/so  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thnfik  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  the,  Senator  from  Louisiana 
expects  to  make  a  short  preliminary 
statement  on  the  text  of  House  bill 
10788. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  plan  to  ma)^ 
a  very  short  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  debate  o/f  the 
bijl  will  continue  tomorrow? 

Ir.  ELLENDER.  That  is  mj/ under¬ 
standing. 

Mi-Nmansfield.  I  belie/  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  contemplates  that 
there  will  be  debate  on  the  bill  tonight; 
but  it  will\not  be  flnisljed  tonight,  and 
will  continuXtomorrow/ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi/President,  will  the 
Senator  from  l/uisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER/  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTOREKnJ  hope  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tiiis  measure  can  be  ex¬ 
pedited,  for  lAo  not  mink  there  is  much 
controversy/about  it.  /understand  that 
a  point  will  be  made  b/some  Senators 
who  are/lnterested  in  cartJe.  However, 
the  bil/is  strictly  a  textile  nieasure,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  c/nplete  our 
actjon  on  it  tonight. 

fr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say,  as/he  au- 
ior  of  one  amendment — I  do  no/ know 
low  many  amendments  there  areAthat 
I  think  there  will  be  considerable  debate, 
and  it  would  involve  a  rather  late  s/- 
sion  tonight. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly  the  debate 
will  require  more  than  several  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business  will  take  some  time. 
Therefore,  I  anticipate  that  no  votes  will 
be  taken  tonight,  but  that  votes  will  be 
taken  tomorrow. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  asl$  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CAL¬ 
ENDAR  ON  THURSDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 


‘  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bifi  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  considered  the  bill  and  reported 
it,  without  any  objection,  on  April  12. 

The  bill  is  very  simple.  At  first,  some 
objection  was  made  to  the  bill,  until  the 
committee  was  able  to  determine 
whether  timber  produces  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  agricultural  products. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
dated  April  4,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  question.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  which  states  in  part  that — 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber 
is  an  agricultural  commodity. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  John  G.  Bag- 
well,  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  letter;  a  letter  of 
March  21,  addressed  to  me,  from  the 
Department  of  Labor;  and  a  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Vice  President,  dated 
March  9,  and  signed  by  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Edward  Gude- 
man,  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  urges  the  introduction  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  enclosed  draft  legislation  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
authorized  the  President  to  negotiate  inter¬ 
national  agreements  relating  to  the  export 
to  and  the  import  by  the  United  States  of 
“any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  tex¬ 
tile  products.”  Because  it  was  drafted  pri¬ 
marily  with  bilateral  agreements  in  mind, 
the  existence  of  necessary  power  in  the 
President  with  respect  to  nonparticipants  in 
a  broadly  based  multilateral  agreement  is 
questionable.  In  both  the  1-year  cotton 
textiles  arrangement  presently  in  force  and 
the  long-term  cotton  textiles  arrangement, 
expected  to  come  into  force  with  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  participants  on  October  1,  1962, 
provisions  permit  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants 
in  the  arrangements  from  frustrating  the 
purposes  of  the  a-rangements.  Since  coun¬ 
tries  accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  are  partici¬ 
pants,  the  same  authority  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  already  been  delegated  by  section 
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204  should  clearly  be  extended  to  nonparticl- 
pants  to  prevent  the  minority  of  countries 
which  choose  to  stay  out  of  the -arrangements 
from  thereby  gaining  an  advantage  over  the 
countries  which  participate  In  them. 

By  the  term  “significant”  in  the  draft  is 
meant  significant  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  The  term  “products”  is 
intended  to  convey  the  concept  of  origin; 
that  is,  “products  of  countries”  means  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  the  growth,  manufacture,  or 
produce  of  those  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  . 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  21,  1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  position  on  S.  3006,  a  bill  recently 
referred  to  your  committee  which  would 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

As  you  know,  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  authorizes  the  President  to 
carry  on  the  negotiation  of  international 
agreements  limiting  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  including  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Since  section  204  was  apparently  principally 
Intended  to  enable  the  President  to  negoti¬ 
ate  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  respect  to  these 
commodities,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  can  apply  similar 
limits  to  nonparticipants  where  broad  mul¬ 
tilateral  agreements  are  entered  into. 

The  1-year  cotton  textiles  arrangement 
presently  in  force,  and  also  the  long-term 
cotton  textiles  arrangement  expected  to 
come  into  force  on  October  1,  1962,  have 
substantially  the  same  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  These  arrangements  contain  provi¬ 
sions  permitting  the  United  States  to  act  to 
prevent  trade  with  nonparticipants  from 
frustrating  the  design  and  purpose  of  the 
arrangements.  Since  approximately  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  free  trade  in  cotton  textiles  is 
carried  on  by  the  countries  participating  in 
these  arrangements,  we  believe  that  the  same 
authority  which  the  President  has  under 
section  204  with  respect  to  participants 
should  be  extended  to  nonparticipants. 
Such  authority  would  prevent  the  minority 
of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of  ar¬ 
rangements  from  thus  gaining  an  advantage 
over  participating  countries.  S.  3006  would 
vest  such  authority  in  the  President. 

The  necessity  for  resolving  the  question 
which  presently  exists  is  of  obvious  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Textile  Administrative  Committee  on 
which  this  Department  is  represented  has 
studied  the  terms  of  S.  3006,  and  has  rec¬ 
ommended  its  enactment.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 

'The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Goldberg, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4, 1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Mr.  Stanton, 
counsel  for  your  committee,  has  informed  us 


that  in  considering  S.  3006/  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1854),  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  phrase  “any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured  there¬ 
from”  includes  timber  and  its  products. 

Section  204  is  as  follows: 

“The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the 
export  from  such  countries  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products,  and 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  any  such  commodity,  product, 
textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any 
such  agreement.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect 
the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933) 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1854) .” 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
exhaustively,  our  study  thus  far  indicates 
that  such  history  does  not  give  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in 
this  respect.  In  examining  this  question, 
therefore,  we  believe  we  must  first  determine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  words 
therein  have  been  generally  construed. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary, 
2d  edition,  defines  agriculture  as  “The  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  rais¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  crops,  often  including 
also  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of 
livestock;  tillage;  husbandry;  farming;  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the 
production  of  plants  and  animals"  useful  to 
man,  including  to  a  variable  extent  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  these  products  for  man’s  use  and 
their  disposal  by,  marketing  or  otherwise. 
In  the  broad  use  it  includes  farming,  horti¬ 
culture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugar  making, 
etc.”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Court  decisions  have  adopted  the  forego¬ 
ing  definition  of  “agriculture”  in  defining 
agricultural  commodities  and  products. 
United  States  v.  Turner  Turpetine  Co.  (Ill 
F.  2d  400  (5th  Cir.  1940) )  involved  the  issue 
of  whether  labor  performed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gum  from  oleoresin  by  scarification 
of  living  pine  trees  and  its  processing  into 
gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was 
“agricultural  labor”  as  used  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  as  it  read  before  the  1939  amendments, 
was  the  law  before  the  court  in  this  case  and 
the  term  “agricultural  labor”  was  not  de¬ 
fined.  In  holding  that  Congress  intended 
the  term  to  have  a  comprehensive  meaning 
so  as  to  include  tree  products,  the  court  said 
at  page  404: 

“When  then.  Congress  in  passing  an  act 
like  the  Social  Security -Act  uses,  in  laying 
down  a  broad  general  policy  of  exclusion,  a 
term  of  as  general  import  as  ‘agricultural 
labor,’  it  must  be  considered  that  it  used 
the  term  in  a  sense  and  intended  it  to  have 
a  meaning  wide  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  and  embrace  agricultural  labor  of 
any  and  every  kind,  as  that  term  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  a  mere  local  custom, 
which  is  in  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a 
general  term  used  in  an  act,  may  be  read 
into  the  act  to  vary  its  terms.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  when  a  word  or  term  intended 
to  have  general  application  in  an  activity 
as  broad  as  agriculture,  has  a  wide  meaning, 
it  must  be  interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
embrace  in  it  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced  where  it  operates,  that 
its  generality  reasonably  extends  to.  Defi¬ 
nitions  of  ‘agriculture’  in  standard  texts  and 
treatises  and  in  decisions  in  these  latter 
years  have  had  the  widest  content.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  defines  ‘agriculture’  as  including 
horticulture,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  ‘because  ag¬ 


riculture  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.’  Webster’s  Un¬ 
abridged  Dictionary,  1935,  declares  that  in  a 
broader  sense  agriculture  includes  farming, 
horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugarmak¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  14th 
edition,  ‘Forestry  as  a  Science,’  declares :  ‘the 
science  underlying  the  growing  of  timber 
crops  is  therefore  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
general  plant  science,’  while  the  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture  says  of  forests,  ‘if 
agriculture  is  the  raising  of  products  from 
the  land,  then  forestry  is  a  part  of  agricul¬ 
ture’  (vol.  2,  p.  312) .  From  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  article,  on  rosin  production,  we 
qqpte  the  following  significant  passage:  ‘The 
chief  region  of  rosin  production  is  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Gulf  States  of 
the  United  States.  American  rosin  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  turpentine  of  the  swamp 
pine  and  of  the  loblolly  pine.  The  main 
source  of  supply  in  Europe  is  the  lands  of 
the  departments  of  Gironde  and  Landes  in 
France,  where  the  cluster  pine  is  extensively 
cultivated.’  An  examination  of  the  cases 
cited  in  ‘Words  and  Phrases,’  fifth  series, 
volume  1,  page  339  et  seq.,  under  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  3  C.J.S.,  ‘Agriculture,’  pages  361, 
365,  and  366,  section  1,  under  ‘agricultural’ 
and  ‘agriculture,’  convinces  that  in  modern 
usage  this  is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  term 
and  that  statutes  using  it  without  qualifica* 
tion  must  be  given  an  equally  comprehen¬ 
sive  meaning.” 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  case  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Stuart  v.  Kleck  (129  F.  2d  400  (9th 
Cir.  1942),  which  also  involved  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “agricultural  labor’’  as  used  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  following  cases 
the  courts  adopted  definitions  of  “products 
of  the  land,”  “agriculture,”  “agricultural 
purposes,”  “agricultural  commodities,”  “agri¬ 
cultural  products,”  or  “agricultural  labor,” 
some  as  used  in  statutes,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ( Sancho  v. 
Bowie,  93  F.  2d  323  (1st  Cir.  1937);  Lowe  v. 
North  Dakota  Workman’s  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau,  220  Wis.  701,  264  N.W.  837  (1936); 
Forsythe  v.  Village  of  Cooksville,  356  Ill.  289, 
190  N.E.  421  (1934);  In  Re  Rogers,  134  Neb. 
832,  279  N.W.  800  (1938);  Getty  v.  C.  R. 
Barnes  Milling  Co.,  40  Kan.  281,  19  Pac.  617 
(1888);  Florida  Industrial  Comm’n  v.  Grow¬ 
ers  Equipment  Co.,  152  Fla.  595,  12  So.  2d 
889  (1943). 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  term 
“agricultural  commodities”  may  include  for¬ 
est  products.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7 
U.S.C.  1626)  defines  “agricultural  products” 
to  include  “agricultural,  horticultural,  viti- 
cultural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish,  and  any  products  thereof,  including 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  and  manufactured 
products  thereof.” 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (65  Stat.  256;  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  1518) , 
defines  “agricultural  commodity”  as  “wheat 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugar- 
beets,  sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables,  citrus  and  other 
fruits,  tame  hay. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70  Stat. 
133;  12  U.S.C.  1841(g)),  concerning  bank 
holding  companies,  defines  “agriculture”  to 
include  “farming  in  all  its  branches  includ¬ 
ing  fruitgrowing,  dairying,  the  raising  of 
livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or 
poultry,  forestry  or  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and 
operations  directly  related  thereto.” 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1423;  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  431),  con¬ 
cerning  discrimination  against  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  associations  by  boards  of  trade, 
states  that  “agricultural  products”  “means 
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agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  and 
dairy  products,  food  products  of  livestock,  the 
products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the 
edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and 
processed  or  manufactured  products  there¬ 
of,  transported  or  intended  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  interstate  and/or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.” 

Section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060;  as  amended,  29  U.S.C. 
203(f)),  defines  “agriculture”  to  include 
farming  in  all  its  branches  and  among  other 
things  includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage 
of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production,  culti¬ 
vation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  commodities  (in¬ 
cluding  commodities  defined  as  agricultural 
commodities  in  section  1141J(g)  of  title  12), 
the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing 
animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  (in¬ 
cluding  any  forestry  or  lumbering-  opera¬ 
tions)  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm 
as  an  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with 
such  farming  operations,  including  prepa¬ 
ration  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to 
market.” 

The  present  social  security  tax  law,  now 
known  as  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act,  has  an  extensive  definition  of  “agricul¬ 
tural  labor,”  which  includes  expressly  only 
some  forest  products  such  as  naval  stores 
(68 A  Stat.  447;  26  U.S.C.  3306(k)). 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions,  for 
the  immediate  purposes  involved  in  the  leg¬ 
islation,  include  forestry  products  only  in 
part.  However,  we  believe  even  in  these 
instances,  this  serves  as  an  indication  that 
where  the  terms  "agricultural  commodities” 
or  "products  thereof”  are  used  without 
qualification  it  is  reasonable  to  include 
timber  in  the  concept. 

We  believe  that  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  attention  to  the  timber  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Nation  the  concept  has  long 
been  that  the  growing  of  trees  and  the  work 
of  forestation  and  reforestation  is  a  part  of 
agriculture.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  that  timber  is  an  agricultural 
commodity  and  that  lumber  is  a  product 
of  such  commodity.  We  have  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  both  past  and  present  where 
this  concept  is  expressed.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these. 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock)  in 
1901  the  following  is  stated:  1 

“The  keynote  of  the  administration  of 
the  forest  reserves  should  be  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  reserves  to  the  public  and 
to  perpetuate  their  forests  by  wise  use  *  *  *. 
Forestry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  source  of 
wealth  produced  by  the  soil,  is  properly  an 
agricultural  subject.” 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1902,  in  a  statement  before  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  of  the  House,  declared: 

“Forestry  is  a  component  part  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Every  source  of  wealth  grown  from 
the  soil  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  hance  the  forest  work  rightly 
belongs  to  it.  The  production  of  timber  is 
as  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  is  the  production  of 
field  crops.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  June  24,  1918, 
stated: 

“This  Department  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  stimulating  and  improving  the  production 
of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the  soil. 
A  forest  is  a  crop,  and  forestry  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  production  from  the  soil.” 


1  Some  of  the  following  quotations  have 
been  derived  from  a  collected  document 
which  is  authentic.  Time  has  not  permitted 
review  of  the  original  sources. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith,  in 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  dated  No¬ 
vember  15,  1921,  stated: 

“The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures 
information  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and 
farmers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges 
which  aids  the  national  forest  administra¬ 
tion,  and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the 
development  of  farm  forestry.  In  short,  hav¬ 
ing  largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop  grown 
in  advance;  the  problem  now  is  to  use  more 
widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other  crops 
to  meet  our  needs.  That  is  to  say,  forestry 
is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business.  The 
function  of  the  Department  as  a  whole  in¬ 
cludes  efforts  for  the  production  of  the  most 
effective  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  the  products  .of  both  farm  and 
forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.” 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the 
Congress  declared.2 3 

“Forests  are  intimately  tied  into  our  whole 
social  and  economic  life.  They  grow  on  more 
than  one-third  the  land  area  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States.  Wages  from  forest  in¬ 
dustries  support  5  to  6  million  people  each 
year.  Forests  give  us  building  materials  and 
thousands  of  other  things  in  everyday  use. 
Forest  lands  furnish  food  and  shelter  for 
much  of  our  remaining  game,  and  healthful 
recreation  for  millions  of  our  people.  For¬ 
ests  help  prevent  erosion  and  floods.  They 
conserve  water  and  regulate  its  use  for  navi¬ 
gation  for  power,  for  domestic  use,  and  for 
irrigation.  Woodlands  occupy  more  acreage 
than  any  other  crop  on  American  farms,  and 
help  support  2  y2  million  families. 

“Our  forest  problem  is  essentially  one  of 
land  use.  It  is  a  part  of  the  broad  problem 
of  modern  agriculture  that  is  common  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  Forest  lands  total 
some  615  million  acres.” 

In  testifying  in  1951  on  S.  1149,  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
stated:  s 

“Forestry  and  grazing  are  agricultural 
functions:  Trees  and  grass  are  crops.  Like 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  they  start  from  seed. 
They  respond  to  the  same  kind  of  care  given 
other  crops.  They  are  harvested — or  at  least 
they  should  be  harvested — so  that  one  crop 
follows  another.  Their  culture  is  based  on 
the  biological  sciences,  which  are  chiefly  and 
in  many  cases  exclusively  the  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Insect  and 
plant-disease  control,  genetics,  soil  science, 
and  other  agricultural  sciences  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  growing  crops  of  trees  and  grass  as 
they  are  to  field  crops. 

•  »  «  »  * 

“Forestry  and  grazing  are  inseparable 
parts  of  agriculture.  It  takes  the  same 
know-how  to  grow  timber  in  the  farmer's 
woods  as  it  does  in  forests  owned  by  anyone 
else.  Farm  woodlands  are  indispensable  to 
the  Nation’s  timber  supply.  Farmers  own 
one-third  of  all  our  commercial  forest  land — - 
139  million  acres. 

"Turning  it  around,  woodlands  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  farmer.  Forest  lands  make 
up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  about  40  percent  of  all  farm 
acreage  in  the  South.  Forest  products  pro¬ 
vide  farmers  in  many  regions  with  a  valuable 
source  of  cash  income.  When  forest  land  is 
properly  managed,  the  timber  harvest  can 
be  as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other 
crop. 

“Farm  forestry  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department’s  farm  program.  Farmers  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help 


2  Mar.  14,  1938,  report  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Forestry,  S.  Doc.  No.  32,  77th  Cong., 
1st  sess. 

s  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  442. 
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on  farm  forestry  just  as  they  do  in  animal 
husbandry,  fruitgrowing,  or  other  crop  prob¬ 
lems.  The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties 
of  125  million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  farm  forests  and  often  intermingled 
with  them,  face  exactly  the  same  problems 
and  should  be  served  by  the  same  agency. 
***** 

“Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between 
forestry  and  grazing.  In  much  of  the  South 
and  West  the  same  land  is  used  to  grow  both 
trees  and  grass.  Thus  all  such  lands  are 
interrelated  parts  of  the  Nation’s  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise. 

“And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest  and 
grazing  lands  are  inseparably  linked  with 
field-crop  lands.  In  every  watershed,  we 
must  have  a  unified  approach  covering  all 
lands  to  effectively  control  erosion,  floods, 
and  water  supply.  Soil  conservation  and 
watershed  management  are  agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  is  responsible 
for  watershed  surveys  on  all  lands.  Within 
the  Department,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  work  together 
closely  to  reduce  damage  from  floods  and 
sedimentation  on  forest,  grazing,  and  other 
crop  lands. 

“Adding  it  all  up,  any  way  you  look  at 
it,  the  answer  is  the  same:  Forestry  and 
grazing  are  agriculture.” 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber  is 
an  agricultural  commodity.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  products  thereof,  such  as 
lumber,  are  products  within  the  definition 
in  section  204.  We  have  attempted  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  precedent  and  authority.  If  the 
foregoing  analysis  is  not  consistent  with  the 
present  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Congress, 
you  may  wish  to  reexamine  the  question  for 
greater  clarification. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Bagwell, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  agreement  under 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  to.  limit  the  importation  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  cov¬ 
ered  by  such  agreement  from  countries 
not  participating  in  the  agreement.  It 
would  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of 
agreements  where  imports  from  partici¬ 
pating  countries  account  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  world  trade  in  the 
article. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  few  moments.  I  would  prefer  to  com¬ 
plete  my  short  statement  at  this  time. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
limiting  the  importation  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof. 
He  does  not  have  clear  authority  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  limit  imports  from  countries  not 
participating  in  the  agreement,  and  this 
bill  would  provide  such  authority.  At 
present  the  only  agreement  in  force  un¬ 
der  section  204  is  the  1-year  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  arrangement  in  which  19  countries 
participate.  Passage  of  the  bill  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  to  prevent  anticipated  im¬ 
ports  from  nonparticipating  countries 
vitiating  the  effect  of  the  agreement. 

That  is  all  the  bill  provides.  It  is 
that  simple. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  section  of 
the  country  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  from  the  textile  point  of  view. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  sure  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  bill 
means  is  that  the  President,  through 
unilateral  action,  can  make  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  19  countries  effective.  If  this 
measure  does  not  go  through,  the  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement  becomes  ineffective. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  ineffective  be¬ 
cause  the  countries  not  participating  in 
the  agreement  could  send  in  their 
products. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  measure 
is  an  extension  of  the  present  law.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  is  not  an 
extension.  It  is  a  clarification  of  -it. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  President  has  authority 
to  limit  imports  from  countries  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  agreement.  This  meas¬ 
ure  gives  him  that  authority. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  measure 
gives  him  that  authority,  and  it  goes  on 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
19-nation  agreement,  though  I  am  favor¬ 
able  to  the  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policy.  Was  there  any  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  as  to  the  effect,  in 
terms  of  trade  relations,  of  this  bill  upon 
countries  which  would  be  affected  by  it 
and  which,  I  assume,  are  not  parties  to 
the  19-country  agreement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  there  were  no 
hearings  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  give  any  opinion  on  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  did  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  before  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House.  I  understand  the 
State  Department  is  favorable  to  the  bill. 
In  fact,  all  the  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  in  favor  of  it.  The  Labor 
Department  and  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  are  in  favor  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  well  as  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  proposal  was  initiated 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  because 
of  this  lack  of  authority  to  bind  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  not  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  textile  imports  come  within 
the  multilateral  agreement,  so  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  imports  would  affect 
the  19  countries  that  are  a  part  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  a 
few  moments  ago  the  Senate,  by  rollcall 
vote,  completed  the  fourth  of  four  extra¬ 
ordinary  actions  involving  the  subjects 
of  literacy  tests,  civil  rights,  the  Senate 
rules,  and  the  filibuster. 

I  should  like  for  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  analyze,  first,  what  hap¬ 
pened;  second,  why  it  happened;  third, 
the  results  in  the  country,  and  on  the 
Senate  itself,  of  the  action  which  the 
Senate  took;  and,  finally,  to  suggest 
again  the  necessity  for  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Some  persons  may  say  this  talk  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  funeral  oration.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is,  for  it  certainly  marks  the 
demise  of  any  hope  of  significant  civil 
rights  legislation  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  should  seriously  consider  in  this 
>ody  what  we  have  just  done  and  give- 
consideration  to  whether  what  we  did 
was  wise  or  proper;  and,  further,  look 
intoSour  own  hearts  to  see  whether  we, 
in  this  body  are  not  operating  under 
great  oelusion — a  delusion  that  we  2ire 
not  a  part  of  the  world  today,  a  delusion 
that  in  this  air-conditioned  chamber, 
filled  with  genial  friends,  we  can,  in  a 
sense,  let  theK  rest  of  the  world  go  by 
while  we  continue  to  operate  binder  pro¬ 
cedures  which  were  obsolete  before  the 
end  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam/President ,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  liappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I\appreciates  the 
Senator’s  making  this  statement  for  our 
“team”  after  the  vote.  This  is  very 
sound  procedure,  since  the  Senator  now 
has  the  whole  picture  in  front,  of  him. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  is  doingsso. 

Second, yl  wish  to  add  that  not  only 
is  the  Senate  operating  under  a  delusion 
that  w^r  can  pursue  these  archaic  pro¬ 
cedure's,  to  which  the  Senator  so  proper 
erlyJias  referred,  but  to  remind  the  Sen-' 
ate' that  it  is  operating  under  a  delusion 
tjfat  the  problem  will  not  be  here  if  we 
lo  not  do  anything  about  enacting  legis¬ 
lation,  that  the  Negroes  will  be  very 
happy  about  the  fact  that  they  are  dis¬ 
franchised,  that  they  will  stop  “sitting 
in,”  stop  protesting  about  doing  nothing 
about  it,  and  that  they  will  settle  down 
to  things  as  they  were  in  pre-Civil  War 
days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is,  emin¬ 
ently  correct.  We  as  an  institution  seem 
to  think  that  if  we  say,  to  borrow  a 
Russian  word,  “Nyet,”  long  enough  and 
loud  enough  the  problems  we  face  can 
all  be  swept  under  the  rug;  that  we  can 
go  home,  go  to  bed,  and  forget  about 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  what 
happened.  At  the  request  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  asked  the  leadership  to  take 
up  and  attempt  to  pass  a  relatively  minor 
civil  rights  bill,  a  bill  which  would  have 
substituted,  for  existing  provisions  in  the 


laws  of  some  eight  Southern  States 
which  provide  for  literacy  tests  as  ay 
qualification  for  voting  a  Federal  la y 
providing  that  anyone  who  has  a  six  bn - 
grade  education  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  literacy  test,  but,  insofar  as  that 
particular  qualification  is  concerned, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  in  100  counties  in  8  Southern  States 
literacy  tests  were  beinar  abused  so  as 
to  disfranchise  citizemr  of  the  United 
States  because  of  their  race  or  color. 
The  Attorney  General  was  quite  right, 
I  think,  in  desiring/that  Congress  should 
pass  Federal  legislation,  as  the  President 
recommended,  t 6  overcome  that  defect. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  clearly 
needed.  I  bglieve  it  to  be  clearly  wise. 
As  I  have  hitherto  argued  on  the  floor  of 
the  SenaJ^,  I  think  it  is  clearly  constitu¬ 
tional. 

It  wgs  obvious  from  the  start,  however, 
that /our  friends  from  the  South  were 
determined  not  to  permit  the  proposed 
legislation  to  come  to  a  vote.’  So  a  desul¬ 
tory  debate  was  engaged  in,  which  went 
'on  without  much  spirit,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  for  the  larger  part  of  2  weeks. 

The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
were  together  in  sponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation  and  in  keeping  it  before  the 
Senate,  so  it  was  a  bipartisan  measure 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  advocated  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1957,  and  again  in  1960,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
cedure  attempted  for  dealing  with  fili¬ 
busters  which  was  quite  different  from 
the  procedure  in  which  we  engaged  this 
time.  We  then,  as  the  saying  is,  used 
to  “go  around  the  clock.”  The  Senate 
was  kept  in  continuous  session.  Sena¬ 
tors  slept  on  cots  or  not  at  all. 

We  never  broke  a  filibuster  that  way. 
The  Senate  did  pass  two  rather  limited 
civil  rights  bills,  not  because  the  fili¬ 
buster  was  broken,  but  only  because  our 
friends  from  the  South  were  confident 
that  the  bills  would  not  result  in  much 
v  damage  to  their  age-long  position  and 
?ere  content,  after  awhile,  to  let  them 
P9 

lis  time  we  used  a  different  proce¬ 
dure^  somewhat  more  gentlemanly  one. 
We  came  in  late.  We  adjourned  early. 
Everybody  was  relaxed. 

We  did  iiot  beat  the  filibuster  that  way, 
either.  I  do  not  think  anybody  seriously 
thought  we  could. 

After  the  desultory  debate  had  gone 
on  for  awhile,  after  most  Senators  who 
opposed  the  proposal  had  made  speeches, 
and  after  many  Senators  who  supported 
the  bipartisan  effort\o  pass  the  proposal 
had  made  speeches,  th  give  their  argu¬ 
ments,  to  make  their  position  in  support 
quite  clear,  the  leadershipSpioved  for  clo¬ 
ture  under  rule  XXII. 

As  we  all  know,  it  takes  a  Vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  impose  cloture  or  to  limiX  debate. 
Last  Wednesday  the  vote  on  theOcloture 
motion  came.  The  cloture  motio\was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  53  to  43. 

It  is  probably  not  of  much  significant 
but  perhaps  it  should  be  noted  for  tht 
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Departments  had  between  them  five  officers 
charged  with  maintaining  a  useful  liaison 
vith  Congress.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
re  65.  By  1960,  the  services,  combined 
inNthe  Department  of  Defense,  had  500 
or  approximately  one  for  each  congress- 
man.AWhat  all  this  costs  the  Defense 
Department  has  been,  over  the  years,  the 
Defense  ^Department's  secret.  Not  long  ago, 
however,  \  State  Department  statistician 
estimated  for  a  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  \that  the  Pentagon  spends 
roughly  $30  million  a  year  on  public  in¬ 
formation,  whicnus  20  times  as  much  as  the 
State  Department \pends.  The  source,  who 
added  bitterly  that  \Jeefnse  people  make  six 
times  as  many  speeches  on  foreign  policy 
as  State  Department 'people,  was  not  the 
most  objective  in  the  world,  but  the  figures 
seemed  sound  to  most  observers  here.  But 
if  few  figures  exist  on  \he  number  of 
military  lobbyists,  no  one  m^s  the  faintest 
idea  how  many  representatives  industry 
maintains.  Since  1946,  there  \as  been  on 
the  books  a  Regulation  of  Lotnmng  Act, 
which  requires  professional  pleaders  to 
register  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  suid  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  file  detailed 
financial  statements.  The  law  is  a  jokX  It 
has  been  estimated  that  not  1  in  10  lobbyr^s 
registers.  The  financial  statements  of  tho: 
who  do  are  generally  thought  to  be  value¬ 
less.  In  any  case,  the  really  important 
lobbying  done  by  industry  is  done  not  in 
Congress  but  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  defense  contractors  take  their  case  to 
the  military  men,  who,  if  they  find  it  per¬ 
suasive,  take  it  to  Congress.  Very  often, 
the  industry  men  are  former  military  men. 
A  study  made  by  the  Investigations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1959  turned  up  more  than  1,400  re¬ 
tired  officers  of  the  rank  of  major  or  higher 
in  the  employ  of  a  hundred  leading  defense 
contractors.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
were  generals  or  admirals.  General  Dynam¬ 
ics,  which  employed  the  largest  number  of 
retired  officers  (187,  of  whom  27  were  gen¬ 
erals  or  admirals) ,  chanced  to  be  awarded 
the  largest  defense  orders  of  any  firm  in 
1960.  The  head  of  General  Dynamics  at  the 
time  was  Frank  Pace,  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  As  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover, 
an  astute  observer  of  the  ways  things  get 
done  and  don’t  get  done  in  the  military,  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  tie 
that  binds  any  retired  officer  to  the  men  who 
move  up  in  the  service  as  a  consequence  of 
his  retirement. 

The  1959  investigation  turned  up  a  fe 
instances  of  large-scale  partygiving  by 
fense  contractors  for  procurement  officer s/fnd 
Congressmen,  and  there  is  a  tendency/here 
to  think  that  if  a  way  could  be  found/to  iso¬ 
late  the  military  men  and  politicians  from 
this  sort  of  thing,  the  power  of  the/military- 
industriai  complex  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  have  been  cases  in  whiclypressure  has 
been  used  rather  nakedly.  Senator  Prox- 
mire  has  cited  one  in  which,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1960,  “the  Pentagon  succeeded  in 
stopping  cold  a  bill  providing  for  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  participation  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurementyOlthough  the  bill  had 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  and  was  well 
on  its  way  to  passage  in  the  House  when  the 
armed  services  intervened.”  It  is  doubtful, 
though,  whether/ the  road  to  the  garrison 
state  could  be/locked  even  if  a  way  could 
be  found  to  eliminate  all  shady  influences  on 
procurement  and  on  the  making  of  budgets. 
In  this  cramection,  the  case  of  Senator 
Henry  J/Okson,  of  Washington,  is  instruc¬ 
tive. 

Am/ng  those  who  consider  themselves 
politically  literate  and  au  courant,  it  is 
fashionable  to  cock  a  knowing  snook  when 
enator  Jackson’s  name  comes  up,  and  to 
/mpart  the  intelligence  that  he  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “the  gentleman  from  Boeing,” 
meaning  that  he  has  often  been  found  extoll¬ 


ing  the  qualities  of  such  Boeing  products  as 
the  Air  Force’s  Bomarc  missile  and  the  B-52 
bomber.  The  implication  is  that  Senator 
Jackson  is  somehow  or  other  tied  to  the 
Boeing-  management.  This  is  pathetically — 
perhaps  even  tragically — wide  of  the  mark. 
Senator  Jackson  is  probably  as  incorruptible 
as  any  Member  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  is 
simply  unthinkable  that  any  amount  of  free 
entertainment  provided  by  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  would  influence  his  judgment  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  question.  It  is  just  as  unthinkable  that 
he  could  be  reached  by  any  spurious  argu¬ 
mentation  advanced  by  Pentagon  lobbyists. 
He  is  fully  as  wise  to  their  ways  as  is  Sena¬ 
tor  Proxmire.  Senator  Jackson,  who  is 
highly  intelligent  and  as  politically  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  anyone  in  this  city,  is  also,  it  so 
happens,  a  really  first-class  student  and  critic 
of  military  strategy.  He  is  an  Army  Reserve 
officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  he  has  spent  8  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  is, 
furthermore,  a  Democrat  (he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
during  Mr.  Kennedy’s  1960  campaign  for  the 
Presidency)  whose  bent  is  leftward  and 
and  whose  support  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  comes  not  from  business  interests  bu 
from  organized  labor  and  from  farmers.  ill 
his  exceptional  case,  Senator  Jackson  is  Un¬ 
doubtedly  persuaded  of  the  merits  of  Befeing 
iroducts  and  of  Boeing’s  ability  to  do  just 
lout  anything  that  is  asked  of  it/  If  he 
should  ever  come  to  believe  otherwise,  how- 
evek  he  would  find  himself  in  a/politically 
impossible  situation.  Boeing — wnich  in  1961 
was  tne  third  largest  defense /contractor  in 
the  country  and  had  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  Government  orders,  or  4.8  per¬ 
cent  of  theStotal — is  to  Seattle  and  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Du'Sj'ont  is  tp  Wilmington  and 
Delaware. 

The  executives  amt  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  of  BoeingSmfght  not  find  it  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  survive  aXirolonged  decline  in  the 
company’s  fortunes^  but  such  a  decline 
would  work  enarmousShardship  not  only  oii 
tens  of  thous/nds  of  workers  but  on  all  the 
tradesmen  a/d  service  people  whose  income 
derives  indirectly  from  thia.  giant  member  of 
the  milit/ry-industrial  complex.  It  cannot, 
perhaps/be  said  that  what  isSgood  for  Boe¬ 
ing  is/good  for  America,  but  \t  can  surely 
be  said  that  what  is  bad  for  Boeing  is  bad 
for/the  State  of  Washington,  aVommon- 
w/alth  for  whose  interests  Senator \ackson 
nust  speak  here. 

There  are  relatively  few  Members  of 'Con¬ 
gress  representing  constituencies  in  whose 
lives  a  single  Government  contractor  plays\s 
large  a  part  as  the  Boeing  Co.  play! 
in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Washington 
There  is  probably,  however,  not  one  Con¬ 
gressman  whose  district  does  not  have  some 
major  enterprise  that  is  part  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  According  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  282  of  the  437  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  each  has 
within  his  district  at  least  one  of  the  738 
installations  of  the  armed  services,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  average  is  thus  somewhat  better 
than  two  and  a  half  installations  each,  and 
even  the  lesser  ones  can  be  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  Congressman  as  to  lead  him  to 
lose  his  bearings  and  speak  of  defense  as 
though  it  were  nothing  but  a  prop  for  the 
local  economy.  Last  year,  Representative 
Samuel  Stratton,  a  Democrat  from  upstate 
New  York,  wired  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Eugene  Zuckert,  to  express  displeasure 
at  reports  of  a  plan  to  transfer  certain 
operations  from  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base, 
near,  Rome,  N.Y.,  to  some  other  place.  “It 
is  fantastic  to  learn,”  Mr.  Stratton’s  tele¬ 
gram  said,  “that  one  more  defense  depart¬ 
ment  is  considering  recommendations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  unem¬ 


ployment  in  upstate  New  York,  already /ard 
hit  by  layoffs.”  Senators  Javits  and/fjEAT- 
ing,  also  of  New  York,  have  repeatedly  pro¬ 
tested  the  fact  that  California  gets/23 .7  per¬ 
cent  of  “military  procurement  actions”  as 
against  New  York’s  11.7.  / 

In  recent  years,  indeed,  Congressmen  have 
tended  less  and  less  to  justify  their  mili¬ 
tary  recommendations-on  tile  ground  of  ef¬ 
fective  national  defense  /nd  have  become 
rather  charmingly  candid  in  their  view  of 
defense  as  a  pork  ba/rel.  “I  am  getting 
pretty  hot  under  the /Collar,”  Representaitve 
Ken  Hechler,  of  We st  Virgina,  told  the 
House  a  couple  of  /ears  ago,  “about  the  way 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  shortchanged 
in  Army,  Navy,/nd  Air  Force  installations.” 
It  was  this  so/  of  thing  that  frustrated  the 
Eisenhower  administration’s  repeated  efforts 
to  reduce  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
manpowe/ to  levels  that  would,  as  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  put  it,  “conform  to  the  changing 
character  and  missions”  of  the  regular  serv¬ 
ices. /In  testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the/Ooint  Economic  Committee  early  in  1960, 
Representative  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  said: 

‘I  am  convinced  defense  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  our  determina¬ 
tions  for  defense  spending.  The  others  are 
pump-priming,  spreading  the  immediate 
benefits  of  defense  spending,  taking  care  of 
all  services,  giving  all  defense  contractors  a 
fair  share,  spreading  the  military  bases  to 
include  all  sections,  et  cetera.  There  is  no 
State  in  the  Union,  and  hardly  a  district  in 
a  State,  which  doesn’t  have  defense  spend¬ 
ing,  contracting,  or  a  defense  establishment. 
We  see  the  effect  in  public  and  congressional 
insistence  on  continuing  contracts,  or  oper¬ 
ating  military  bases  though  the  need  has 
expired.” 

“Paradoxically,"  Senator  Proxmire  said  a 
few  days  ago,  “the  anything-goes-for-de- 
fense  attitude  may  be  giving  us  a  weaker 
military  posture  as  well  as  a  larger  bill.  The 
heaviest  lobbying  pressure — and,  inevitably, 
the  most  potent  with  Congress — is  to  hold 
on  to  old  weapons,  keep  old  assembly  lines 
rolling,  and  maintain  old  jobs.  In  a  time  of 
change  and  innovation,  this  could  be 
deadly.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


f  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow  we  shall  begin  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  cotton  textile  bill,  House 
bill  10788. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment.  Briefly  stated,  the  amendment’s 
purpose  is  to  extend  to  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  the  protective  benefits  conferred 
by  Presidential  action  upon  the  cotton 
industry  against  the  inroads  and  injury 
of  imports. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  upon 
which  the  President’s  action  is  based,  is 
the  most  desirable  legislation,  yet  if  it  is 
to  be*  used,  it  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  extended  to  major  parts  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  need  of  its  benefits — rather 
than  to  be  applied  in  a  discriminatory 
and  partial  manner  to  only  one. 

Section  204,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
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effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  agricultural  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  textiles  or  textile  products. 

The  powers  and  scope  of  this  section 
are  unlimited.  In  fact,  they  are  absolute. 
Thus,  it  could  be  said  they  compose  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nation — exercised  by 
the  conscience  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Surely  that  conscience  is  not  narrow,  re- 
strictive,  or  small.  Those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  the  Mundt  amendment  be¬ 
lieve  that,  upon  due  consideration,  all 
concerned  will  view  this  bill  in  the  larger, 
more  comprehensive  sense  which  will 
more  truly  approximate  its  intended 
purpose,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all. 

It  should  include  the  livestock,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  and  timber  industries,  as  well 
as  cotton.  The  Mundt  amendment  will 
achieve  this.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  however,  That  no  agreement  in 
regard  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  shall  be 
enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has 
negotiated  agreements  with  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  limiting  in  like  manner 
the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  of  the  following  commodities:  beef 
and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork  products, 
fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  dairy  products,  timber,  and  timber 
products. 

The  U.S.  Government  now  pays  ex¬ 
porters  of  cotton  a  subsidy  of  8.5  cents 
a  pound  on  both  raw  cotton  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  content  of  manufactured  goods,  to 
make  these  items  competitive  at  world 
prices. 

Cottongrowers  in  America  and  the 
textile  mills  abroad  are  very  happy  with 
this  arrangement.  But  textile  mills 
within  the  United  States  are  very  dis¬ 
tressed  as  a  result  thereof,  because  they 
know  that  with  the  low  wage  scale  of 
foreign  textile  mills,  the  already  pre¬ 
carious  condition  of  American  mills  will 
deteriorate  further. 

Already,  several  steps  have  been  taken 
to  assist  them  in  their  plight.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  not  too  long  ago  a  new  deprecia¬ 
tion  schedule  for  textile  machinery  was 
announced;  the  President,  through  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had  petitioned 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  imposition  of 
an  import  equalization  fee  on  imported 
cotton  goods  of  8.5  cents  a  pound,  to  off¬ 
set  the  cost  advantage  in  raw  cotton  en¬ 
joyed  by  foreign  manufacturers,  since 
domestic  manufacturers  must  buy  at 
supported  prices;  a  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  among  19  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  to  limit  foreign  sales 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States, 
this  being  done  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  which 
I  have  already  referred;  and,  finally,  the 
introduction  of  the  pending  bills — one  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  in 
the  Senate — which  would  enable  the 
President  to  regulate — presumably  to 
the  point  of  prohibition — any  cotton 
textile  imports  from  non-agreement 
countries. 

It  would  appear  that  these  steps  are 
warranted  on  account  of  the  distressing 
and  receding  state  of  textile  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States.  Such  reces¬ 
sion  is  evident  because  the  number  of 
textile  workers  has  progressively  dimin¬ 
ished.  In  fact,  in  15  years  by  about  some 
300,000  workers  or  28  percent.  Also,  the 


number  of  mills  closed  in  that  period  of 
time  numbered  about  844.  Furthermore, 
imports  of  textiles  were  $112  million 
greater  than  exports  in  1960 — a  reversal 
of  balance,  as  against  previous  years. 

Generally,  there  is  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  textile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Generally,  there  is  grati¬ 
fication  that  something  can  be  and  is 
being  done  about  it.  One  would  be 
crass  indeed  if  he  did  not  rejoice  in  the 
saving  of  American  jobs;  in  the  contin¬ 
ued  use  of  American  factories  and  equip¬ 
ment;  in  an  increase  of  American  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  so  badly  needs  to  get 
moving  ahead  once  again. 

However,  the  steps  taken  as  enumer¬ 
ated,  even  though  warranted,  are  being 
scanned  with  great  misgiving  and  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  proposal  before  us  in  the 
general  background  of  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  being  processed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  H.R.  10788  and  S.  3006  we  have  a 
strong,  outright,  protectionist  measure 
being  advocated  by  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  being  approved  and 
urged  for  passage  by  pratically  all  of  its 
departments  and  agencies  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  area  of  activity.  It 
is  not  only  a  protectionist  measure,  but 
it  is  stronger  than  a  McKinley  bill,  in 
fact,  because  the  latter  depended  only 
on  tariff,  while  the  pending  measure 
depends  on  subsidy,  international  cartel, 
strict  import  regulation,  even  prohibition 
in  certain  cases. 

PENDING  BILL  AT  COMPLETE  VARIANCE  WITH 
TRADE  EXPANSION  BILL,  H.R.  9900 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  is,  and 
should  be,  suspect  because  it  is  at  com¬ 
plete  variance  with  declared  objectives 
of  major  national  basic  legislation  and 
policy  proposed  and  advocated  by  the 
administration.  Consider  the  terrific 
effort  being  expended  in  every  way  and 
,  by  virtually  every  personage  prominent 
in  the  administration  for  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  9900. 

Its  statement  of  purposes  is  lofty  and 
inspiring.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  irresist¬ 
ible.  Who  could  possibly  summon 
enough  nerve  to  oppose  it?  It  reads: 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  purposes:  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  by  lowering  trade  bar¬ 
riers  through  trade  agreements  affording 
mutual  benefits,  to  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States,  maintain  an  en¬ 
larged  foreign  market  for  the  products  of  the 
U.S.  industry  and  agriculture,  and  make 
available  to  the  hope  of  the  United  States  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  at  lower  prices;  to 
strengthen  economic  and  political  relations 
with  the  European  Economic  Community  in 
~  foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  an  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
system  in  the  free  world;  to  assist  in  the 
sound  economic  progress  of  countries  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development;  and 
to  encounter  economic  penetration  by  inter¬ 
national  communism. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  statement  of 
principle.  But  in  view  of  the  pending 
measure  with  its  strong,  across-the- 
board  support  from  the  administration’s 
departments  and  many  agencies,  one  can 
rightly  question  whether  H.R.  9900  was 
offered  and  is  advocated  in  complete 
good  faith. 


Virtually  a  complete  negation  and  de¬ 
nial  of  H.R.  9900  is  found  in  provisions 
and  implications  of  H.R.  10788. 

First.  H.R.  9900  envisions  “a  greater 
variety  of  goods  at  lower  prices”  for  the 
U.S.  consumer.  But  the  pending  bill  will 
cut  down  volume  and  variety  by  interna¬ 
tional  cartel  already  agreed  upon,  and 
by  the  import  prohibitions  placed  upon 
nonagreement  countries  which  will  en¬ 
sue  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Second.  H.R.  9900  calls  for  “an  open 
and  nondiscriminatory  trading  system 
in  the  free  world.”  But  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  a  closed,  restricted,  and 
highly  discriminatory  arrangement 
among  nations. 

Third.  H.R.  900  glories  in  its  lowered 
trade  barriers  as  an  assist  in  the  sound 
economic  progress  of  countries  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development. 
But  in  the  pending  measure  there  is  a 
startling  and  notable  absence  of  any  so- 
called  underdeveloped  nations  in  the  list 
of  those  participating  in  the  agreement. 
In  fact,  the  very  nature  and  substance 
of  that  agreement  actually  excludes  and 
obstructs  the  sound  economic  progress 
of  underdeveloped — those  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  economic  development. 
pending  bill  denies  declared  objectives  of 

president’s  trade  agreement  program 

The  President’s  request  for  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  is  a  denial  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  lofty  declarations  of  what  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy  will  mean  to  progress 
of  America,  moreover.  Consider  these 
three  elements  which  are  inherent  in 
the  pending  bill: 

First.  The  Government  subsidy  of  cot¬ 
ton  exports. 

Second.  Entry  of  the  United  States 
into  an  international  cartel  which  places 
quotas  on  imports  from  18  nations  on 
their  cotton  textile  products. 

Third.  Seeking  of  power  in  pending 
measure  to  absolutely  regulate,  to  the 
point  of  prohibiting,  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  from  nonagreement  countries. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  points  is 
alien  and  opposed  to  the  President’s  fre¬ 
quent  and  emphatic  calls  for  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  trade  policy.  Even  a  casual  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  text  of  his  January  25  mes¬ 
sage  relative  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  delivered  to  Con¬ 
gress  earlier  this  year,  proves  this  to  be 
a  fact.  Here  are  some  of  them  clearly 
illustrating  the  point: 

1.  Indeed,  freer  movement  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  America  and  •  the  Common  Market 
would  bolster  the  economy  of  the  entire 
free  world,  stimulating  each  nation  to  do 
most  what  it  does  best. 

2.  To  try  to  shield  the  American  industry 
from  the  discipline  of  foreign  competition 
would  isolate  our  domestic  price  level  from 
world  prices,  encourage  domestic  inflation, 
reduce  our  exports  still  further,  and  invite 
less  desirable  governmental  solutions. 

3.  If  we  can  take  this  step,  Marxist  pre¬ 
dictions  of  capitalist  empires  warring  over 
markets  and  stifling  competition,  would  be 
shattered  for  all  time. 

4.  We  will  prove  to  the  world  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  peacefully  tearing  down  walls  in¬ 
stead  of  arbitrarily  building  them.  We  will 
be  opening  new  vistas  of  choice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  free  world. 

5.  We  must  make  certain  that  any  arrange¬ 
ments  which  we  make  with  the  European 
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Economic  Community  are  worked  out  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  insure  nondiscriminatory 
application  to  all  third  countries.  Even 
more  important,  however,  the  United  States 
and  Europe  together  have  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  to  all  of  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  sense  we  must  work 
together  to  insure  that  their  legitimate  as¬ 
pirations  and  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
The  open  partnership  which  this  bill  pro¬ 
poses  will  enable  all  free  nations  to  share 
together  the  rewards  of  a  wider  economic 
choice  for  all. 

6.  The  American  consumer  benefits  most 
of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign  trade. 
Imports  give  him  a  wider  choice  of  product 
at  competitive  prices.  *  *  *  Increased  im¬ 
ports  stimulate  our  own  efforts  to  increase 
efficiency,  and  supplement  antitrust  and 
other  efforts  to  assure  competition. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  excerpts  from 
the  President’s  message  to  Congress  on 
January  25  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  Each  and 
every  one  of  them  are  violated  in  spirit 
by  the  advocacy  of  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure  which  is  based  upon  Government 
subsidy  of  exports,  international  cartel, 
and  a  request  for  authority  to  impose 
absolute  import  prohibitions  on  non¬ 
agreement  countries  to  that  cartel. 

Especially  cynical,  however,  is  that 
quotation  regarding  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  Our  Chief  Executive  has  always 
catered  excessively  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer — there  are  so  many  of  them.  In 
his  special  message  relating  to  consumer 
interest,  he  especially  went  overboard, 
promising  them  virtually  everything,  at 
no  price  increase  or  cost  to  them  what¬ 
soever,  but  signally  failing  to  give  that 
which  the  consumer  desires  and  needs 
the  most;  namely,  surcease  from  further 
Government  intervention,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Government  expense  instead  of 
an  increase  thereof. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  respect¬ 
fully  submits  that  the  consumer  under 
the  pending  bill  will  pay  twice  and 
dearly;  the  first  time  by  furnishing  the 
taxes  to  pay  the  subsidies  which  lead  to 
high  prices  for  consumer  items;  and, 
secondly,  the  higher  prices  he  must  pay 
for  those  items  when  he  wishes  to  use 
them. 

To  speak  so  beguilingly  of  competitive 
prices  and  of  supplementing  antitrust 
and  other  efforts  to  assure  competition 
is  especially  out  of  order,  because  an 
international  cartel  has  for  its  very  es¬ 
sence  the  formation  of  a  trust,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  monopolistic  entity,  rather  than 
having  any  semblance  or  likeness  to 
supplemental  antitrust  character. 

To  summarize,  there  is  absolute  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  pending  bill  and 
the  President’s  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  as  set  out  in  H.R.  9900. 
They  are  mutually  exclusive.  To  borrow 
a  figure  of  speech  used  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  during  de¬ 
bate  on  this  proposition,  the  Democratic 
administration  is  urging  us  to  be  voting 
protectionist  and  flying  the  flag  of  free 
trade  both  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

STATUTORY  BASIS  OP  GENEVA  AGREEMENT 

In  July  1961  a  short-term  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  by  19 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  was  desig¬ 
nated  “cotton  textile  arrangement,”  as 
was  its  successor,  the  long-term  docu¬ 


ment  agreed  upon  in  February  1962  in 
Geneva.  A  more  accurate  and  plain  title 
would  be  “Cotton  Textile  Cartel.” 

Mr.  President,  a  cartel  is  defined  in  the 
dictionary  as  follows : 

An  international  combination  of  independ¬ 
ent  enterprises  in  the  same  branch  of  pro¬ 
duction,  aiming  at  a  monopolistic  control  of 
the  market  by  means  of  weakening  or  elimi¬ 
nating  competition. 

In  short,  an  international  cartel  is 
what  we  are  concerned  and  dealing  with. 

President  Kennedy  undertook  to  make 
the  United  States  a  signatory  to  that 
cartel  pursuant  to  statutory  authority 
contained  in  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  in¬ 
cluding  textiles  or  textile  products. 

It  would  appear  that  the  President 
acted  within  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  that  statute,  in  entering  into  the 
Geneva  agreement.  However,  that  does 
not  make  it  a  wise  decision,  nor  does  it 
endow  that  provision  with  virtue  or  ac¬ 
ceptability. 

While  there  may  be  a  great  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  lack  of  virtue  or  acceptability, 

I  cite  only  two:  First,  exercise  of  power 
thereunder  makes  a  shamble  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  now  exists. 
It  completely  bypasses  Tariff  Commission 
procedures,  the  peril  point  clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  escape  clause, 
and  the  defense  clause  thereof. 

Secondly,  section  204  contains  no 
guideline,  standards,  or  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedures  by  which  the  President  should 
act,  or  by  which  industries  might 
apply  for  and  be  accorded  relief  by 
the  President  into  that  section.  Thus, 
he  can  exercise  the  power  thus  granted 
in  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  fashion,  con¬ 
ferring  survival  and  life  to  one  industry 
or  one  sector  of  American  economy,  and 
without  being  accountable  for  reasons 
denying  life  and  survival,  or  continued 
prosperity,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  another 
industry  or  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Such  potential  power  is  much  too  great 
to  be  existent  and  exerciseable  at  the 
hands  of  one  man  in  such  fashion.  It  is 
well  that  the  Congress  should  review  such 
provision  and  all  similar  grants  of  abso¬ 
lute  and  unaccountable  power  which 
might  be  envisioned  in  H.R.  9900  now  in 
process  of  being  formulated. 

REQUESTED  EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  204 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations,  the  pending  bill  requests  an 
extension  of  the  Presidential  powers 
which  the  section  already  contained. 
The  extension  would  empower  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  impose  export  regulations,  in¬ 
cluding  outright  bans,  as  against  non¬ 
agreement  countries;  that  is,  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  cartel  pertaining  to  cotton  textiles. 

The  justification  for  this  is  declared  to 
be  that  the  “President  must  have  this 
authority  if  he  is  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Geneva  agreement.” 

Madam  President,  there  is  also  the 
integrity  of  other  sectors  of  American 
agriculture  to  protect.  It  is  well  that  a 
beleaguered  textile  industry  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation  and  the 


international  cartel  formulated  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  But  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  including  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  feel  that  some  protection  should 
also  be  afforded,  while  this  opportunity 
presents  itself,  to  other  parts  of  the 
American  farm  picture;  to  wit,  raisers 
and  processors  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  and  timber  and  timber 
products. 

WHAT  MUNDT  AMENDMENT  WOULD  DO 

The  Mundt  amendment  would  not  ne¬ 
gate  or  cancel  in  any  way  the  cotton 
textile  agreement.  Having  gone  as  far 
as  it  now  exists,  the  amendment  would 
be  permitted  to  go  to  a  point  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  including  the  text  of  the  pending- 
bill  which  is  now  before  us;  conditioned, 
however,  upon  the  President’s  negotiat¬ 
ing  agreements  with  foreign  nations 
limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  such  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  of  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and 
pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy 
products,  timber  and  timber  products. 

For  many  years  impor-ts  of  livestock 
and  meat  products  have  been  a  very  dis¬ 
turbing  and  an  injurious  factor  in  the 
livestock  market.  For  the  time  being,  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  cattle,  and  lamb, 
because  it  is  in  that  field  that  efforts  were 
made  under  the  present  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  to  seek  relief.  In  two  in¬ 
stances  in  the  last  2  years  such  relief 
was  unsuccessfully  petitioned. 

The  imports  involved  may  have  been 
considered  relatively  insignificant  in 
proportion  to  the  huge  consumption  of 
beef  within  the  United  States.  However, 
it  was  submitted  that  even  that  quantity 
of  such  livestock  and  its  products  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  not  only  upon  fed  cattle  but  likewise 
on  beef  products. 

The  livestock  market  is  one  which 
functions  strictly  according  to  supply 
and  demand.  It  therefore  follows  un¬ 
questionably  that  increased  supplies  aris¬ 
ing  from  importations  cause  a  domestic 
market  to  decline,  thereby  injuring  U.S. 
producers.  Domestic  production  fluc¬ 
tuates  from  time  to  time,  but  this  is  a 
normal  situation  that  livestock  feeders 
expect  and  can  anticipate  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  rate  of  impor¬ 
tation  of  products  concerned,  however, 
is  difficult  to  anticipate  or  to  appraise 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  case  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
imports  tend  to  be  of  a  lower  quality 
than  generally  is  obtained  from  fed  cat¬ 
tle  such  as  those  generally  sold  in  this 
country.  Such  imports  are  used  largely 
for  prepared  meats,  hamburger,  and 
ground  beef.  However,  since  these  items 
are  offered  to  consumers  in  nearly  all 
retail  markets  along  with  higher  quality 
fresh  beef  from  domestic  production, 
they  are  directly  competitive  with  the 
higher  quality  fresh  cuts  and  tend  to 
depress  the  market  for  the  quality  items 
produced  domestically. 

For  decades,  records  of  cattle  and  beef 
industry  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
definite  fluctuations  in  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  domestic  prices.  These  trends 
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have  become  known  as  the  cattle  cycle. 
An  examination  of  those  records  will 
show  that  imports  of  beef  products  and 
cattle  in  the  past  have  followed  such 
cattle  cycles  rather  closely.  As  domestic 
production  declined  and  prices  advanced, 
imports  rose.  Subsequently,  when  do¬ 
mestic  production  increased  and  prices 
declined,  imports  also  declined.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  impor¬ 
tation  in  such  quantities  during  periods 
of  high  prices  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
our  domestic  market  extending  over  a 
period  beyond  the  high  price  part  of  the 
cycle,  and  as  a  result  injury  is  visited 
upon  the  domestic  industry. 

Beyond  such  market  ntanifestations, 
it  is  submitted  that  imports  of 'beef,  beef 
cattle,  and  beef  products  will  continue 
at  higher  levels  than  have  prevailed  pre¬ 
viously.  Facilities  to  handle  imports  are 
being  established  in  this  country  in  a 
manner  that  appears  to  be  permanent 
Conversions,  costing  huge  amounts  'of 
money,  are  being  made  in  transportation 
equipment.  It  seems  logical  that  these 
expenditures  would  not  be  made  unless 
those  individuals  and  concerns  involved 
expected  to  continue  their  use. 

Now  as  to  volume  in  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ports:  In  1958  total  imports  of  beef  and 
beef  products  constituted  8.6  percent  of 
total  beef  and  veal  production;  in  1959 
the  total  imports  were  again  8.6  percent 
of  such  total  production;  in  1960,  they 
were  5.9  percent;  and  in  1961  they  were 
7.9  percent. 

Statistics  on  lambs  and  mutton  are 
even  more  distressing.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  61  percent  in  1958,  14.4  percent  in 
1959,  11.5  percent  in  1960,  and  12.1  per¬ 
cent  in  1961. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  those  of 
Economic  Research  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  is  noteworthy  indeed  that  in  1960 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  amounted  to  6 
percent  of  total  U.S.  consumption. 


No  doubt  in  each  case  there  are  the 
dangers  of  increased  importation;  there 
are  the  stern  realities  of  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  domestic  market  of  such 
imports;  and  the  same  drastic  and  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  the  relief  requested.  In 
one  instance  it  is  the  passage  of  the  bill 
itself,  and  in  the  second  instance  it  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Mundt  amendment. 

It.,  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  18 
signatories  to  the  cartel  counted  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  imports  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  into  the  United  States.  The 
few  countries  that  were  not  brought  into 
the  cartel  counted  for  some  10  percent 
of  the  volume  of  those  textiles  entering 
this  country.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Representatives  during  the  debate  in  the 
other  body: 

That  10  percent  could  disrupt,  that  10 
percent  could  have  a  most  adverse  effect 
upon  the  90  percent  that  we  attempted  to 
correct  by  the  arrangement  that  was  en¬ 
tered  into  at  Geneva.  It  would  frustrate  the 
agreement,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
amend  the  act  to  give  the  President  this  au¬ 
thority  to  write  regulations  affecting  those 
countries  who  were  not  participants  to  the 
arrangement. 


May  15,  1962 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pastore  in  the  chair) .  Pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  yn\\ 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’afock 
noon  tomorrow.  / 

Accordingly  (at  6  o’clock  and  25  min¬ 
utes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate  adjourned,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday  May  16, 
1962,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  15  (legislative  day  of  May 
14), 1962:  / 

U.Svdistrict  Judge 

John  D.  Butzner,  Jr„  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judgyfor  the  eastern  district  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  vice  Albert  V.  Bryan,  elevated. 

/  U.S.  Assay  Office 
Paul  jg  Maguire,  of  New  York,  to  be  assayer 
of  the/U.S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y. 

/  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Howard  William  Habermeyer,  of  Illinois, 
tp  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
■Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1962.  (Reappointment.) 


That  same  logic,  that  same  reasoning, 
and  that  same  relative  situation  obtains 
in  the  areas  provided  for  by  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

The  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
May  14),  1962: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Byron  D.  Woodside,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
5,  1967.  (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Attorney 

Robert  C.  Zampano,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Joseph  T.  Ploszaj,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 
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H.  R.  10788 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  15  (legislative  day,  May  14) ,  1962 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Curtis)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and  quotation 

2  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add  the  following:  “ Provided , 

3  however,  That  no  agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 

4  textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 

5  section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has  negotiated  agree- 

6  ments  with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limiting  in  like 

7  manner  the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 

8  of  the  following  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  products,  pork 

9  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and 

10  poultry  products,  timber  and  timber  products,  and  dairy 

11  products.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  cc 

vestigation  of  Estes  case.  Satiate  debated  bill  for 
on  nonparticipating  countries  in  multilateral  trade 
ended  cost  of  dairy  progratn.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended 
tration.  House  rejected  resolution  to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  to  create  Of¬ 
fice  of  Science  and  Technology.  Rep.  Derounian  urged  investigation  of  Estes  case  and 
inserted  article.  Rep.  Wilson^  Calif . ,  inserted  article  criticizing  dismissal  of 


igricultural  import  restrictions 
agreements.  Sen.  Proxmire  de- 
*ork  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


C  WC.  U  uc  L.  i  V  •  i  '■V  «  KliOOUi  VUl  1*.  I  y 

certain  Mont.  ASC  committee  officials. 


HOUSE 


FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  11222,  the 
proposed  Fqbd  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept.  1691).  p\7833 

Rep.  Ahdersen,  Minn.,  defended  his  sale  of  coal  stock  to  Est\s,  saying,  "my 
sale  of/coal  stock  to  Mr.  Estes  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  in  atiy  way  with  his 
other/Affairs."  p.  7820 

Ip.  Battin  urged  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ,\  saying , 

':tb£  Billie  Sol  Estes  matter  is  but  one  example  of  the  high-handed  attitude  of 
(e  Department  in  dealing  with  the  rights  of  not  only  the  taxpayer  but  also 
Elected  officials  in  government."  p.  7819 

Rep.  Beermann  criticized  the  USDA,  saying,  "The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
attitude  in  attempting  to  cover  up  this  mess  has  taken  on  the  dimensions  of 
national  disgrace,"  and  urged  investigation  of  the  Estes  case.  p.  78l9 

Rep.  Matthews  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  Rep.  Harding,  especially  with 
regard  to  agricultural  legislation,  pp.  7829-31 


2 


ORGANIZATION;  SCIENCE.  Rejected  H.  Res.  595,  disapproving  Reorganization  Pl< 
,No.  2  to  create  an  office  of  science  and  technology,  pp.  7820-6 


3.  MEATS;  GRADING.  Rep.  Cunningham  criticized  the  USDA's  proposed  dual  grading 
system  for  beef  and  inserted  letters  from  a  number  of  packers  criticising  the 
system,  pp.  7827-9 


7. 


9. 


PUBLIC  WO^KS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  "Met 
in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.  R.  10113 
(amended) ,  to  provide  the  President  with  standby  authority  to /inaugurate  a 
public  works \acceleration  program  to  help  combat  a  recession/"  p.  D375 


5.  LANDS.  The  "Daiiy  Digest"  states  that  the  Government  Operations  Committee  "Met 
in  executive  session  and  adopted  a  subcommittee  report  Entitled,  'Land  Apprais¬ 
al  Practices  --  De^rtment  of  Interior.'"  p.  D375 


6.  TERRITORIES.  ReceivedNfrom  the  Army  a  letter  relative  to  estimating  the  addi¬ 
tional  overhead  costs  relating  to  the  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  p.  7833\,  / 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  10937,  to 
amend  the  act  providing  forNthe  economic  and/social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  (H.  Rept.  1684).  p.  x833 


CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Armed  Service's  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
11743,  to  amend  the  provisions  of\titLa  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  to  extend  the  emergency  authority  of  the  President  to 
June  30,  1966  (H.  Rept.  1685).  p.  /&33 


8.  PATENTS;  COPYRIGHTS.  Subcommittee  No.  3\>f  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  the  full  committee  H/  R.  10966\to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  with  amendment  H.  J.  Resv.  627,  to  extend  the  duration  of 
copyright  protection  in  cerjtain  cases,  p.  D$75 


RECLAMATION.  The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and\Reclamation  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to\:he  full  committee  with  amend¬ 
ments  H.  R.  575,  to  atithorize  the  Secretary  of  the\Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  upper  division  of  the  BakW  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Ore.  p.  ,0375 


SENATE 


10.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  Sec.  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  im¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  commodities,  including  textiles  and  textile  products, 
from  nonparticipating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements  (pp.  7875-98, 
7908-12,  7931).  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  to  terminate  debate 
on  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mundt  at  2:30  p.m. ,  Thurs. ,  May  17,  and  to  limit  de¬ 
bate  on  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Miller  to  30  minutes,  and  limit  debate  on  final 
assage  to  30  minutes  (p.  7885). 


DAIRY  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Proxmire  contended  that  "the  cost  of  the  dairy  programs 
has  been  much  more  modest  over  the  years  than  has  the  cost  of  the  cotton,  \ 
feed  grains,  and  wheat  programs,  in  virtually  every  respect,"  and  inserted  ax 
table  to  support  his  position,  p.  7847  \ 
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k  welcoming  him  to  our  State  as  one  of 
le  descendants  of  the  Mexican  effort, 
appreciated  his  presence  there, 
le  close  ties  between  our  country  and 
theiX  country  predate  the  settlement  in 
the  continental  United  States  now  exist¬ 
ing,  including  the  settlement  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  \fiiich  is  the  oldest  permanent 
settlement\now  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCNEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
full  of  enthusiasm  in  joining  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  amd  our  two  leaders  here, 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen, 
indeed,  all  of  the  Members  in  the  Senate, 
in  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  great  free  Government  of  a 
great,  proud,  and  free  people,  who,  as  our 
leader  here  on  the  Republican  side  has 
said,  represent  a  close  and\eloved  Amer¬ 
ican  neighbor. 

I  come  from  California.  A\great  deal 
of  our  culture  and  our  historyvthat  we 
know  in  California  trace  their  origin  to 
the  land  represented  so  ably  anil  gal¬ 
lantly  by  the  gentlemen  from  Mexico\our 
fellow  parliamentarians,  and  honor\is 
with  their  presence  on  this  occasion, 
have  had  an  opportunity  this  week  toN 
discuss  in  frank  and  friendly  fashion 
across  the  table  problems  that  have  vexed 
and  plagued  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  we  have  made  progress  to¬ 
ward  just  solutions  in  those  areas  we 
have  discussed. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  things 
we  have  accomplished,  I  say  to  my  col¬ 
league,  the  chairman  of  our  delegation 
on  the  Senate  side,  has  been  to  under¬ 
take  those  annual  meetings  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  two  great  countries,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Quiero  decir  por  todo,  el  Senado, 
Bienvenidos,  Senores. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado  I 
could  not  listen  to  these  tributes  without 
saying  something,  because  probably  no 
other  State  has  been  more  influenced  by 
its  heritage  of  Mexican  culture  than  my 
own  State. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  that  thp 
oldest  town  in  Colorado,  San  Luis,  is  na 
approaching  300  years  of  age.  I/am 
sure  you  know  that  4  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was/signed 
General  de  Anza,  with  3,000  men,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Pueblo,  thei/  defeated 
the  great  Indian  Chief  Ci/rno  Verde, 
which  in  effect  establishes*  your  people 
on  the  American  Continent. 

We  have  in  my  owrr  State  many  of 
your  people — descendants  of  your  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  those /who  have  recently 
come  from  your  country.  We  could  not 
feel  other  than  very  close  to  you. 

I  know  it  wU*  be  impossible  for  us  to 
surpass  the  hospitality  which  you  have 
shown  to  various  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the/House  when  they  have  visited 
with  you/in  Mexico.  I  only  hope  that 
you  wilf  take  home  with  you  from  us  a 
feeling  of  real  welcome,  a  feeling  that 
we  /believe  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
our  mutual  problems  with  each  other 
in  be  only  beneficial  to  us,  and  to  the 
Denefit  of  both  countries. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  some  of  the  junior  States  have 
been  heard  from  in  their  thanks  to  our 
sister  Republic,  I,  being  from  a  State 
with  some  antiquity  in  relation  to  our 
associations  with  Mexico,  wish  to  join 
with  the  leaders  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  expressing  thanks  to 
these  gentlemen  for  being  here  today. 

I  might  point  out  that  420  years  ago 
the  cross  was  carried  to  the  United 
States,  to  what  is  now  Arizona,  from 
Mexico.  Cattle  came  into  this  country, 
from  Mexico  into  Arizona. 

Much  of  the  culture  we  enjoy  in  Ari¬ 
zona — most  of  our  names,  our  basic  lan¬ 
guage,  over  25  percent  of  our  people — 
stem  from  the  country  of  Mexico. 

We  have  known  all  of  our  lives  of  these 
delightful  people.  I  have  been  raised 
among  them.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
them,  for  their  kindness,  their  warmth, 
their  generosity,  and  their  understand¬ 
ing: 

I  believe  that  we  in  North  America,  in 
the  United  States,  can  well  pattern  our¬ 
selves  after  them.  Frankly,  I  have  never  _ 
heard  of  a  Mexican  dying  of  a  hear/ 
ittack.  They  have  the  “manana”  spir 
fish  we  had  more  of  that  in  the  United 
St>ktes.  We  get  so  excited  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  that  we  want  something  to  kappen 
last  night.  They  are  willing  tar  work  a 
little  longer,  to  be  a  little  more  patient, 
and  as  la  result  they  get  /more  done. 
Theirs  is  ascountry  after  y/iich  we  could 
pattern  ours 

I  have  always  been  iifipressed  by  the 
sincerity  and  devotion  of  Mexicans  to 
liberty  and  freedom:  We  in  this  Re¬ 
public  of  the  UniraB  States  profess  such 
sincerity,  but  I  Assure  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
Mexican  people  when  comes  to  living 
up  to  the  /ideals  of  \berty  and  of 
freedom. 

To  ou/guests  I  say,  as  Ime  who  has 
spent  his  life  among  you,  whofiias  visited 
your  /country,  who  has  visited  with 
people  from  your  country  in  hie  State, 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  being  heXe  and 
iyl  a  few  words  to  say,  “Buena  sogrte. 
[asta  luego.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  i\t 
wish  to  prolong  this  ceremony  unduly 
for  I  know  these  gentlemen  are  due  at ' 
a  meeting,  but  I  would  be  untrue  to  my 
inner  feelings  if  I  did  not  rise  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  treat¬ 
ment  the  Mexican  Congressmen  gave  to 
us  a  year  ago  last  February  in  Guadala¬ 
jara.  It  was  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  friendly  receptions  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  my  life,  beginning  when 
we  landed  at  the  airport  and  continu¬ 
ing  throughout  all  meetings  until  they 
waved  us  goodby  as  we  boarded  the 
plane  a  week  later.  It  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  experience. 

We  shafll  always  be  indebted  to  our 
friends  south  of  the  border  for  a  memory 
of  one  of  the  friendliest  occasions  one 
could  experience. 

RECESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  to  permit  Senators  to  greet 
our  distinguished  visitors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr/ 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  fr6m 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none/ and 
the  Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  / 

At  2  o’clock  and  26  minute/p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject/to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  / 

The  Members  of  the  visiting  delega¬ 
tion  were  escorted  to.  a/position  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a/ the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  and  were/there  greeted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Following  the  i/formal  reception,  the 
distinguished  vi/tors  were  escorted  from 
the  Chamber. 

At  2  o’cloc /  and  32  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  rea/embled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  tMe  Presiding  Officer. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PATENTED  MIN¬ 
'D  CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OF 
rRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
patented  mining  claim  on  the  south  rim 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  3, 
line  12,  strike  out  “designated”  and  in¬ 
sert  “designed”:  on  page  4,  line  6,  strike 
out  “apex”  and  insert  “extralateral”, 
and  on  page  4,  line  21,  after  “Claim”  in¬ 
sert:  Provided  further.  That  neither 

the  enactment  of  this  Act  nor  anything 
contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to 
relieve  any  party  from  any  liability  which 
would  or  might  otherwise  exist  for  the 
removal  of  ore  from  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  said  Orphan  Claim,  if  any  such 
removal  occurred  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  that  were  added  by  the 
House  might  be  classified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  categories :  Two  were  technical 
amendments.  The  third  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  made  very  clear  that  if  there 
was  any  removal  of  ores  from  Govern¬ 
ment  land,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  construed  to  relieve  the 
company  or  anyone  else  from  liability 
herefor  which  might  otherwise  exist.  I 
,ve  checked  the  bill  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the Visle  and  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  orhlnterior  and  Insular  Affairs.  They 
are  in  complete  agreement.  Unless  there 
are  questions,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oi/the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  w^agreed  to. 

’AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 

TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  before  us  now  is  shorn  of  its 
technicalities  and  stripped  of  its  trim¬ 
ming,  what  remains  is  a  measure  which 
would  nail  down,  clearly  and  effectively. 
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the  authority  of  the  President  to  impose 
quotas  on  textile  imports. 

Before  discussing  the  bill  in  greater 
detail,  let  me  sketch  the  background  and 
outline  the  darkened  landscape  of  this 
Nation’s  textile  industry. 

More  than  4  years  ago,  the  plight  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry  became  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  as  it  already  was  in  major  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  1957,  textile  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Nation  declined  24  percent, 
a  loss  of  more  than  325,000  jobs.  More 
than  700  textile  mills  had  closed  their 
doors  and  gone  out  of  business  for  good. 
Deserted  textile  mills  dotted  the  land¬ 
scape  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In  New 
Hampshire  alone,  textile  employment 
had  declined  by  almost  50  percent. 

Four  years  ago,  the  problems  began  to 
give  rise  to  some  action.  The  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which 
I  presented  authorizing  a  special  inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  the  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  The  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  was  named 
chairman  of  the  special  Textile  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  on  that  committee. 

The  special  subcommittee  held  exten¬ 
sive  hearings,  in  Washington  and  in  tex¬ 
tile  centers  throughout  the  country,  into 
the  problems  of  the  industry,  and  we 
have  followed  up  the  initial  hearings 
with  further  inquiries,  the  latest  of 
which  took  place  earlier  this  year.  The 
subcommittee  has  issued  three  different 
reports  on  its  finding. 

One  major  thread  runs  through  all  our 
hearings,  all  our  reports  and  all  our 
recomendations.  It  is  that  controls,  or 
quotas,  on  textile  imports  offer  the 
only  effective  means  of  safeguarding  the 
American  textile  industry  from  low-wage 
foreign  imports,  and  the  only  realistic 
way  to  assure  a  continuation  of  its  ability 
to  supply  the  essential  defense  and  ci¬ 
vilian  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Our  subcommittee  reiterated  time  and 
time  again  its  recomendation  that  textile 
imports  quotas  be  established.  Frankly, 
however,  our  suggestions  fell  upon  deaf 
ears  until  last  year  when  an  interim, 
1-year  international  cotton  textile  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  at  Geneva.  That 
stopgap  agreement  is  scheduled  to  be 
replaced  this  fall  by  a  long-term,  5-year 
agreement  on  cotton  textiles.  Most  of 
the  world’s  major  textile  trading  nations, 
those  accounting  for  90  percent  of  the 
world  trade  in  cotton,  are  parties  to  the 
agreement.  The  cotton  textile  agreement 
may  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  have 
wished.  It  does  not  set  direct  quotas  on 
imports,  but  it  does  specify  that  if  the 
United  States  determines  that  imports 
are  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  a  dis¬ 
ruption  in  our  textile  markets,  we  may 
impose  import  restrictions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  to  make  crystal  clear  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  impose  such 
import  quotas  with  respect  to  all  textiles, 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  such  restrictions 
may  be  applied  against  countries  which 
have  signed  the  cotton  agreement  and 
against  those  which  are  not  parties  to  it. 


The  bill  would  also  make  effective  any 
future  agreements  involving  agricultural 
products. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  meas¬ 
ure,  and,  since  it  has  already  passed  the 
House,  send  it  to  the  President  for  signa- 
tui’e. 

In  urging  adoption  of  the  bill,  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
international  agreement  limiting  imports 
which  is  currently  in  existence  applies 
exclusively  to  cotton  textiles.  Neither 
woolens,  nor  worsteds,  nor  manmade 
fibers  are  included,  despite  the  fact  that 
unreasonable  foreign  competition  has 
been  as  keen,  if  not  keener  in  these  fab¬ 
rics  as  it  has  been  in  cottons.  And  I  can 
only  repeat  the  latest  recommendation  of 
our  Textile  Subcommittee  that  limits  on 
imports  of  all  categories  of  every  fiber 
must  be  set.  I  hope  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  spur  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Governments  to  renewed 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  textile  agreement  on 
woolens,  worsted  and  other  threatened 
fabrics. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  bill 
that  merit  some  comment. 

First.  The  bill,  by  confirming  the 
existing  law  and  broadening  its  provi¬ 
sions,  strengthens  the  power  of  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agree¬ 
ments  limiting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  textile  product.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  President  is  not  bound  by  the 
chains  of  law.  He  is  free  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  he  wishes,  and  under  the 
bill  can  enforce  it  against  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  He  is  not  bound  by  legally  estab¬ 
lished  guidelines,  or  legislative  restraints. 
His  power  is  unbridled. 

I  cannot  forecast  what  interpretation 
may  be  given  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
or  the  law  it  amends  by  the  President’s 
legal  advisers,  or,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  by  the  courts.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  from  reading  this  section  of  the 
law  that  the  President  in  securing  a 
reduction  of  imports  in  one  category 
could  in  the  same  agreement,  and  as  a 
consideration  for  the  concession,  relax 
import  restrictions  in  other  categories. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  I  find  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  disquieting.  However, 
I  am  confident  that  our  Senate  Textile 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  will  continue  its  diligent  over¬ 
sight  of  all  the  developments  in  this 
field,  and  will  be  alert  for  the  significant 
developments. 

Second.  There  may  be  some  in  the 
Senate  who  will  remark  at  the  divergent 
philosophy  as  between  this  bill  and  the 
overall  Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  Act 
still  under  consideration  in  the  House. 
From  a  philosophical  standpoint,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  bill,  described 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Mc¬ 
Kinley  protectionism,  with  the  grand 
design  of  freer  trade.  But  to  such 
doubters  let  me  say  frankly,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  farsighted  trade  measures 
can  be  adopted  and  pursued  by  this 
country  unless  the  vital  interests  of  es¬ 
sential  American  industries  are  reason¬ 
ably  safeguarded  against  low-wage,  for¬ 
eign-made  goods.  This  is  especially  true 


in  cases  like  cotton  textiles,  where  for¬ 
eign  produces  can  buy  U.S.  cotton,  as  a 
result  of  our  farm  policies,  at  a  25  per¬ 
cent  lower  price  than  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  producer.  If  we  export  textile  in¬ 
dustry  jobs  right  along  with  our  exports 
of  raw  cotton,  neither  the  interests  of 
trade  nor  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
will  be  advanced. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  points 
which  I  believe  it  is  exceedingly  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  emphasized  in  relation  to  a 
discussion  on  this  measure.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  my  very  dear  friend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrtjska]  is  present.  I  have  read  with 
keen  interest  the  remarks  he  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  I 
have  read  the  amendment  which  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and 
other  Senators,  is  presenting  to  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  beset  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  beef  and  pork  and  mutton.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  many  segments  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  are  experiencing.  I  know  very  few 
vocations  in  this  country  that  do  not 
face  difficulties.  Incidentally,  in  my  own 
section  of  the  country,  the  inclusion  of 
timber  and  timber  products  would  be 
attractive. 

However,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friends  will  not 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  I  most 
respectfully  urge  that  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  secure  such  protection  for 
other  commodities. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  in  this  country  stands 
all  alone,  of  the  larger  industries  in  the 
land,  in  its  difficulties.  It  is  literally  a 
dying  industry.  It  is  confronted  with 
an  emergency  of  a  character  that  no 
other  American  industry  faces,  or  prob¬ 
ably  has  faced  in  history,  on  such  a 
grand  scale.  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Senate  again,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  since  World  War  II  and  until 
1957  textile  employment  in  the  Nation 
has  declined  24  percent,  that  we  have 
lost  325,000  jobs  in  that  industry,  and 
that  more  than  700  textile  mills  have 
closed  their  doors  and  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  forever.  In  New  Hampshire,  we 
have  lost  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
textile  employment. 

This  emergency  was  recognized,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  long  and  careful  study, 
made  by  a  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 

The  problem  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  deep  concern  in  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  recognizes  the  crisis  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  has  indicated 
not  only  by  his  words  but  also  by  his 
actions  that  he  is  prepared  to  apply 
special  remedies  to  a  special  emergency. 

The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely 
essential  in  our  struggle  to  save  what 
we  have  left  of  the  textile  industry.  The 
bill  should  go  out  of  the  Senate  without 
amendment.  It  should  go  out  of  the 
Senate  without  having  attached  to  it  any 
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other  subject.  It  should  stand  as  it  is 
written  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment.  However,  as  I  read  the 
amendment  I  find  one  failing  in  it  which, 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  killing  not  only  the  remedy  that 
they  seek  to  obtain  but  also  the  remedy 
that  we  seek  to  obtain. 

We  have  worked  since  1958  to  have 
that  remedy  provided.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  origin  of  the  crusade 
in  which  we  are  engaged  started  some 
time  in  1958  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  submitted  his  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  that  resolution  that  we 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
likelihood  of  a  subcommittee  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
head  after  its  appointment,  and  of  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a 
.member. 

We  held  exhaustive  hearings  through¬ 
out  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
States  in  which  textile  workers  had  lost 
their  jobs,  and  which  had  textile  mills 
that  were  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  investigations 
show  that  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
while  this  Nation  was  experiencing  an 
astronomical  development,  economi¬ 
cally,  the  textile  industry  remained  stag¬ 
nant  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  that 
during  that  period  the  textile  industry 
lost  more  than  800  mills  and  more  than 
325,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
textile  mills,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out. 

In  the  amendment  which  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  the  sponsors  do  not  say,  “If  and 
when  we,  too,  in  the  cattle  industry  have 
achieved  a  multilateral  agreement,  that 
agreement  should  also  be  fortified  by 
action  of  the  President.”  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  had  such  a  provision  in  it,  I  would 
find  no  fault  with  it. 

After  all,  we  started  in  1958.  We  did 
hold  extensive  hearings.  We  did  prove 
to  the  country  and  to  the  White  House 
that  we  were  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  that,  in  May 
1961,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  his  seven-point  declaration.  In 
that  declaration  he  stated,  not  that  he 
would  impose  mandatory  quotas,  but  that 
he  would  suggest  a  conference  on  the 
part  of  all  the  textile  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  reach  a  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment.  That  is  precisely  what  we  did. 

Now  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  countries  exporting  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  very  much  interested.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  position  of  those  Sen¬ 
ators.  I  know  they  have  a  tremendous 
problem.  However,  I  say  to  them,  “In 
trying  to  help*  yourself ,  do  not  kill  us 
both.  You  are  not  saying  ‘If  and  when 
we,  too,  have  achieved  a  multilateral 
agreement,  we  will  go  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  au¬ 


thority  in  meats  that  he  has  in  textiles.’ 
You  are  not  saying  that  at  all.  You 
are  saying  in  your  amendment  that  be¬ 
fore  the  President  can  implement  the 
multilateral  agreement  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  negotiated  and  achieved  we 
will  force  him  to  get  into  a  multilateral 
agreement  that  concerns  meats.  You 
are  going  a  little  bit  too  far  in  this 
matter,  because  you  have  a  long  row  to 
hoe  before  you  get  to  the  position  where 
we  are,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  made  this  investigation.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  you  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  reference  to  meats,  but  I  say, 
please,  do  not  do  it  here.  If  you  win, 
you  will  have  destroyed  both  of  us.” 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  contribution,  which  he  presented 
with  his  usual  ability  and  vigor.  The 
question,  I  respectfully  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  whether  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country  is  in  a  unique  position. 
Sometimes  I  am  rather  amused  by  the 
use  of  the  word  “unique,”  when  people 
s«y  ungrammatically  that  something  is 
rather  unique  or  a  little  unique.  As  I 
understand  Webster’s  definition  of  the 
word,  it  means  all  alone,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  degree. 

If  the  textile  industry  were  not  in 
the  perilous  situation  which  puts  it  in 
a  unique  position,  I  would  not  utter  a 
word  of  criticism.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
criticism.  I  would  not  oppose  them  so 
vigorously.  I  admire  my  friends  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  else¬ 
where  who  are  here,  as  they  always  are, 
fighting  for  the  good  and  the  prosperity 
of  those  whom  they  represent.  If  the 
textile  industry  were  not  alone  in  its 
situation,  it  would  be  proper  to  reach 
out  and  load  this  bill  up  or  attempt  to 
load  it  up  with  this  industry  and  that 
industry  and  some  other  industry. 
There  are  other  industries  in  my  own 
State  that  could  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

I  am  anxious  about  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry.  I  am  anxious  about 
the  electronics  industry.  I  am  anxious 
about  the  timber  and  timber  products 
industry.  The  latter  is  included  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  But  my  point  is 
that  the  textile  industry — and  I  think 
it  will  be  recognized  by  all  fair-minded 
persons  who  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject — stands  alone  in  this 
country  in  the  desperation  of  its 
situation. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has  so  well 
pointed  out  already,  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  for  the  effectiveness  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  necessary. 
If  we  confine  the  proposal  as  contained 
in  the  bill  to  the  textile  industry  and 
vote  on  that  alone,  I  am  sure  the  bill  will 
pass  and  will  be  at  least  an  added  aid  in 
saving  this  industry.  But  if  we  start  to 
adopt  amendments  and  load  the  bill  with 
other  interests  not  connected  with  the 
textile  industry,  interests  which,  while 
they  have  their  just  place  and  their  just 
appeal,  have  not  been  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
longed,  painstaking  study  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  its  committees,  and  have  not 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — and  obviously 


he  would  hardly  start  at  this  time  to 
make  an  exception  of  any  industry  unless 
he  was  completely  convinced  that  it 
stood  alone  in  its  requirements — then 
the  bill  will  be  lost. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  other  body  the  President’s  trade 
expansion  bill  is  on  the  agenda  for  con¬ 
sideration.  In  due  time,  I  assume  the 
bill  may  well  reach  the  Senate  for  our 
consideration.  The  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  to  take  many  considera¬ 
tions  into  account  in  dealing  with  that 
bill.  However,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
not  to  start  to  prejudice  anyone’s  case  at 
this  time,  and  not  to  make  the  bill  a 
reason  for  shooting  from  the  hip,  at  ran¬ 
dom,  concerning  a  subject  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  complicated  that  has  been 
presented  to  Congress,  and  is  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  in 
history,  at  least  during  my  period  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  either  the  House  or  Senate.  Let  us 
takfie  care  of  those  items  when  they  have 
been  properly  considered,  but  let  us  con¬ 
fine  the  bill  to  its  purpose,  which  is  to 
try  to  save  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield9 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yields  the  floor,  I  wish  to  express  my 
commendation  to  him  for  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  in  this  field. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  has  stated,  this  problem 
was  brought  most  forcefully  to  my  at¬ 
tention  and,  I  presume,  to  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  by  the  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
authored  in  1958.  Both  he  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
have  rendered  magnificent  service  in 
this  field. 

I  have  attended  several  meetings  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  problem,  which  were 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
bill  were  to  be  complicated  by  having  it 
include  many  other  items. 

The  textile  and  garment  industries  are 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  agree  that  there  are 
many  other  industries  which  are  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  trade.  There  are  many 
others  where  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  no  doubt  would  be  welcome.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  probably  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said  so  well,  that 
if  they  were  all  included  in  this  bill,  the 
death  knell  would  be  sounded  for  all  the 
industries  in  which  we  are  interested, 
for  this  bill  then  would  be  unduly  com¬ 
plicated  and  would  surely  get  defeated 
or  lost  in  the  legislative  mill. 

New  York  City  is  the  world’s  leading 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  many  other 
centers  of  garment  making,  including  my 
home  city  of  Rochester  and  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam,  Utica,  Gloversville,  Troy, 
Auburn,  and  Kingston. 

The  apparel  industry  in  New  York 
City  employs  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alaska,  and  just  a  little  less 
than  the  total  population  of  Nevada.  It 
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is  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.  All  these  people 
are  employed  in  one  industry  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  of 
great  importance  to  my  State. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  en¬ 
acted  promptly,  and  will  not  become 
complicated  by  the  amendments  which, 
I  feel  certain,  are  sincerely  advocated  by 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  real  problems  in  this  area.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  protection.  For 
many  years,  our  country  has  been  most 
generous  in  accepting  textiles  and  gar¬ 
ments  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Our  markets  have  been  open.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  certain  sectors  of  the 
American  textile  industry  have  been  sig¬ 
nificantly  affected.  Workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  machinery  and  equipment 
has  been  idled.  The  aggravating  thing 
about  all  of  this  is  that,  while  we  have 
taken  steps  to  accelerate  trade  and  to 
encourage  it,  other  countries  have  not 
followed  suit.  Whereas  we  have  ac¬ 
cepted  these  imports,  others  have  not. 
The  purpose  of  the  multilateral  textile 
agreement  which  has  been  negotiated 
is  to  spread  out  the  burden — to  see  to  it 
that  every  country  accepts  its  fair  share 
of  world  exports  of  textiles  and  gar¬ 
ments. 

As  one  who  is  a  believer  in  expanded 
trade  and  a  supporter,  in  principle,  of 
the  trade  program  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  us,  I  have  always  believed 
that  progress  toward  expanded  trade 
must  be  orderely  progress.  I  stress  the 
word  “orderly.”  We  must  not  expand 
trade  in  a  helter-skelter  fashion,  which 
could  result  in  a  serious  economic  dis¬ 
aster  for  certain  American  communities 
and  industries. 

Every  other  country  of  the  world  ac¬ 
cepts  this  principle.  Orderly  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  is  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  of 
the  free  world.  It  will  help  us  greatly 
in  the  battle  against  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  does  not  have  nearly  the  economic 
power  and  financial  resources  of  the 
West. 

Free  trade  is  not  exclusively  an  Amer¬ 
ican  undertaking.  Free  trade  takes  co¬ 
operation. 

The  textile  agreement  which  has  been 
negotiated  does  satisfy  two  important  re¬ 
quirements.  It  will  permit  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  and  avoid  the  kind 
of  disruption  which  weakens  everyone. 
Second,  it  requires  that  other  countries 
of  the  West  cooperate  with  us  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  burgeoning  world 
production  in  textiles,  garments,  and  re¬ 
lated  products. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word ;  an 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  textiles  has  been 
negotiated.  It  establishes  a  new  con¬ 
cept.  It  says  that  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  must  join  together  in  seeing 
that  each  accepts  an  equal  burden  in 
the  interest  of  expanding  trade.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  this  legislation  pass  so 
that  there  will  be  no  legislative  hurdles 
to  the  effective  implementation  of  this 
ambitious  agreement.  I  would  point  out 
however  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  our  Government  acts  to 
see  to  it  that  other  nations  of  the  world 


lives  up  to  the  provisions  here  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  must  insist  in  this  agreement  and 
in  other  matters  affecting  trade  that 
our  partners  of  the  West  also  work  to 
achieve  expanded  trade.  We  must  press 
for  the  sharing  of  the  burden  on  com¬ 
modities  like  textiles.  We  must  press  for 
the  removal  of  nontariff  barriers,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  We  must  press  to  see  to  it  that 
reciprocal  trade  is  truly  reciprocal. 

A  trade  program  is  only  as  good  as  the 
people  who  administer  it.  The  new  trade 
bill  before  the  Senate,  this  international 
agreement  on  textiles  and  our  existing 
tariffs  on  trade  require  firm  backing  and 
forceful  application.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  are  being  narrowminded.  Many 
nations  of  the  free  world  are  strong 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  to¬ 
gether. 

I  hope  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  that  the  bill  will  not  become 
further  complicated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  whom  I 
desire  to  commend  for  his  excellent 
statement  today,  has  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
that  they  should  seek  elsewhere  relief 
similar  to  that  which  is  provided  in  the 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  whether,  under  section 
204,  which  is  in  issue,  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  which  would  benefit  under  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  would  be  eligible  for 
similar  relief.  I  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  language  of  sec¬ 
tion  204: 

The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  manu¬ 
factured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products  *  * 

Does  the  language  “any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom”  include  livestock  products? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  was  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  law,  not  from  the  bill,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  say  that  that 
language  clearly  includes  all  of  the  com¬ 
modities  mentioned  in  the  proposed 
amendment  which  qualify  as  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  and  such  products  surely 
include  livestock  of  every  kind  and  va¬ 
riety. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  the  objective  sought 
by  the  authors  of  the  amendment  is  per¬ 
mitted  under  existing  law,  provided  that 
they  can  persuade  the  President  to  un¬ 
dertake  negotiations,  and  provided,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  effected  countries  agree 
to  negotiate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
The  authors  of  the  amendment  are  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  that  in 
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which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
finds  himself,  and  in  which  I  feel  certain 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  and  Senators  from  other  tex¬ 
tile  States  find  themselves. 

[  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  President  and  his 
1  advisers  will  see  fit  to  exercise  their  au- 
I  thority  in  regard  to  wool,  worsted,  and 
I  manmade  fibers,  as  well  as  to  cotton. 

|  And  in  the  same  way  the  President 
!  may  be  importuned  to  include  the  agri- 
)  cultural  products  for  which  the  distin- 
j  guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
;  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
I  kota  are  striving.  Of  course,  the  only 
agreement  which  actually  has  been  made 
has  to  do  with  cotton  textiles;  but  this 
act  includes  all  of  these. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for 
another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  pending  bill,  as  I 
see  it,  does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the 
eligibility  of  the  livestock  industry  to 
apply  for  similar  relief. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Like  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  I  am  interested  in 
other  industries  in  my  own  State  and  in 
northern  New  England  which  might  be 
eligible  for  similar  relief.  To  indicate 
the  breadth  of  the  eligibility  which  is 
available  under  existing  law,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  John  C.  Bagwell,  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderL  The  letter  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  forestry  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  included;  but  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  question,  the  authorities 
he  cites  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  eligi¬ 
bility  covered  by  the  language  “agricul¬ 
tural  products  or  products  manufactured 
therefrom.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent,  to  inform  the  Senate  that  he  joins 
in  the  expressions  made  in  my  remarks 
here  this  afternoon,  and  he  hopes  the 
bill  will  be  passed  without  being  com¬ 
plicated  by  amendments. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Mr.  Stanton, 
counsel  for  your  committee,  has  informed  us 
that  in  considering  S.  3006,  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1854) ,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
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whether  the  phrase  “any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  manufactured  therefrom’’ 
includes  timber  and  its  products. 

Section  204  is  as  follows: 

“The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product' manufactured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products,  and 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  any  such  commodity,  product, 
textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any 
such  agreement.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect 
the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricutural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933) 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1854) 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  legislative  history  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  exhaustively,  our  study  thus  far  in¬ 
dicates  that  such  history  does  not  give  clear 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  this  respect.  In  examining  this  question, 
therefore,  we  believe  we  must  first  determine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  as  the  words 
therein  have  been  generally  construed. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  2d 
edition,  defines  agriculture  as  “The  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  raising 
and  harvesting  crops,  often  including  also 
feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  live¬ 
stock:  tillage;  husbandry;  farming;  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the 
production  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to 
man,  including  to  a  variable  extent  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  products  for  man’s  use  and 
their  disposal  by  marketing  or  otherwise.  In 
the  broad  use  it  includes  farming,  horti¬ 
culture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugarmaking, 
etc.’’ 

Court  decisions  have  adopted  the  foregoing 
definition  of  "agriculture’’  in  defining  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  products.  United 
States  v.  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  (Ill  F.  2d 
400  (  5th  Cir.  1940))  involved  the  issue  of 
whether  labor  performed  in  the  production 
of  gum  from  oleoresin  by  scarification  of  liv¬ 
ing  pine  trees  and  its  processing  into  gum 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  gum  resin  was 
“agricultural  labor”  as  used  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  as  it  read  before  the  1939  amendments, 
was  the  law  before  the  court  in  this  case  and 
the  term  “agricultural  labor”  was  not  de¬ 
fined.  In  holding  that  Congress  intended  the 
term  to  have  a  comprehensive  meaning  so  as 
to  include  tree  products,  the  court  said  at 
page  404: 

“When  then,  Congress  in  passing  an  act 
like  the  Social  Security  Act  uses,  in  laying 
down  a  broad  general  policy  of  exclusion, 
a  term  of  as  general  import  as  ‘agricultural 
labor,’  it  must  be  considered  that  it  used 
the  term  in  a  sense  and  intended  it  to  have 
a  meaning  wide  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  oover  and  embrace  agricultural  labor  of 
any  and  every  kind,  as  that -term  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  the  act  operates.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  a  mere  local  custom, 
which  is  in  the  face  of  the  meaning  of  a 
general  term  used  in  an  act,  may  be  read 
into  the  act  to  vary  its  terms.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  when  a  word  or  term  intended 
to  have  general  application  in  an  activity 
as  broad  as  agriculture,  has  a  wide  meaning, 
it  must  be  interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
embrace  in  it  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced  where  it  operates, 
that  its  generality  reasonably  extends  to. 
Definitions  of  ‘agriculture’  in  standard 
texts  and  treatises  and  in  decisions  in  these 
latter  years  have  had  the  widest  content. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  defines  ‘agriculture’  as 
including  horticulture,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  ‘be¬ 
cause  agriculture  is  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.’  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  1935,  declares  that 


in  a  broader  sense  agriculture  includes  farm¬ 
ing,  horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  sugar¬ 
making,  etc.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
14th  edition,  ‘Forestry  as  a  Science,’  de¬ 
clares:  ‘the  science  underlying  the  growing 
of  timber  crops  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
branch  of  general  plant  science,’  while  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture  says  of 
forests,  ‘if  agriculture  is  the  raising  of 
products  from  the  land,  then  forestry  is  a 
part  of  agriculture’  (vol.  2,  p.  312).  From 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  article,  on  rosin 
production,  we  quote  the  following  signifi¬ 
cant  passage:  ‘The  chief  region  of  rosin 
production  is  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern 
Gulf  States  of  the  United  States.  American 
rosin  is  obtained  from  the  turpentine  of  the 
swamp  pine  and  of  the  loblolly  pine.  The 
main  source  of  supply  in  Europe  is  the  lands 
of  the  departments  of  Gironde  and  Landes 
in  France,  where  the  cluster  pine  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.’  An  examination  of 
the  cases  cited  in  ‘Words  and  Phrases,’  fifth 
series,  volume  1,  page  339  et  seq.,  under 
agriculture  and  in  3  C.J.S.,  ‘Agriculture,’ 
pages  361,  365,  and  366,  section  1,  under 
‘agricultural’  and  ‘agriculture,’  convinces 
that  in  modern  usage  this  is  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  term  and  that  statutes  using 
it  without  qualification  must  be  given  an 
equally  comprehensive  meaning.” 

The  Turner  Turpentine  Co.  case  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Stuart  v.  Kleck  (129  F.  2d  400  (9th 
Cir.  1942 ) ) ,  which  also  involved  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “agricultural  labor”  as  used  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  following  cases 
the  courts  adopted  definitions  of  “products 
of  the  land,”  “agriculture,”  “agricultural 
purposes,”  “agricultural  commodities,”  “agri¬ 
cultural  products,”  or  “agricultural  labor,” 
some  as  used  in  statutes,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  things  which  are  the  result  of  husbandry 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ( Sancho  v. 
Bowie,  93  F.  2d  323  (1st  Cir.  1937);  Lowe  v. 
North  Dakota  Workman’s  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau,  220  Wis.  701,  264  N.W.  837  (1936); 
Forsythe  v.  Village  of  Cooksville,  356  Ill.  289, 
190  N.E.  421  (1934);  In  Re  Rogers,  134  Neb. 
832  ,  279  N.W.  800  (1938);  Getty  v.  C.  R. 
Barnes  Milling  Co.,  40  Kan.  281,  19  Pac.  617 
( 1888) ;  Florida  Industrial  Commission  v. 
Growers  Equipment  Co.,  152  Fla.  595,  12  So. 
2d  889  (1943)  ) . 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  term 
“agricultural  commodities”  may  include  for¬ 
est  products.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U.S.C. 
1626)  defines  “agricultural  products”  to  in¬ 
clude  “agricultural,  horticultural,  viticul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish,  and  any  products  thereof,  including 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  and  manufactured 
products  thereof.” 

Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (55  Stat.  256;  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  1518) 
defines  “agricultural  commodity”  as  “wheat, 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugarbeets, 
sugarcane,  timber  and  forests,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  citrus  and  other  fruits, 
tame  hay.” 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1956  (70 
Stat.  133;  12  U.S.C.  1841(g)),  concerning 

bank  holding  companies,  defines  “agricul¬ 
ture”  to  include  “farming  in  all  its  branches 
including  fruitgrowing,  dairying,  the  raising 
of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or 
poultry,  forestry  or  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and  oper¬ 
ations  directly  related  thereto.” 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1423;  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  431),  con¬ 
cerning  discrimination  against  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  associations  by  boards  of  trade, 
states  that  “agricultural  products”  “means 
agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  and 
dairy  products,  food  products  of  livestock, 
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the  products  of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the 
edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and  all 
products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and 
processed  or  manufactured  products  thereof, 
transported  or  intended  to  be  transported  in 
interstate  and/or  foreign  commerce.” 

Section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060;  as  amended,  29  U.S.C. 
203(f)),  defines  “agriculture”  to  include 
“farming  in  all  its  branches  and  among 
other  things  includes  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  production, 
cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities 
(including  commodities  defined  as  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  section  1141j(g)  of 
title  12) ,  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  prac¬ 
tices  (including  any  forestry  or  lumbering 
operations)  performed  by  a  farmer  on  a  farm 
as  an  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with 
such  farming  operations,  including  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to 
market.” 

The  present  social  security  tax  law,  now 
known  as  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act,  has  an  extensive  definition  of  “agricul¬ 
tural  labor,”  which  includes  expressly  only 
some  forest  products  such  as  naval  stores 
(68A  Stat.  447;  26  U.S.C.  3306(k)). 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions, 
for  the  immediate  purposes  involved  in  the 
legislation,  include  forestry  products  only 
in  part.  However,  we  believe  even  in  these 
instances,  this  serves  as  an  indication  that 
where  the  terms  “agricultural  commodities” 
or  “products  thereof”  are  used  without  quali¬ 
fication  it  is  reasonable  to  include  timber  in 
the  concept. 

We  believe  that  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  attention  to  the  timber  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Nation  the  concept  has  long 
been  that  the  growing  of  trees  and  the  work 
of  forestation  and  reforestation  is  a  part  of 
agriculture.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  that  timber  is  an  agricultural 
commodity  and  that  lumber  is  a  product  of 
such  commodity.  We  have  found  a  number 
of  instances  both  past  and  present  where 
this  concept  is  expressed.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these. 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock)  in  1901 
the  following  is  stated:1 

“The  keynote  of  the  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves  should  be  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  reserves  to  the  public  and  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  forests  by  wise  use  *  *  *  Forestry, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  a  source  of  wealth 
produced  by  the  soil,  is  properly  an  agricul¬ 
tural  subject.” 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1902,  in  a  statement  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House,  declared: 

“Forestry  is  a  component  part  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Every  source  of  wealth  grown  from  the 
soil  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  hence  the  forest  work  rightly 
belongs  to  it.  The  production  of  timber  is 
as  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  is  the  production  of 
field  crops.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Houston,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  June  24,  1918, 
stated : 

“This  Department  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  stimulating  and  improving  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  wealth  grown  from  the 
soil.  A  forest  is  a  crop  and  forestry  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  problem  of  production  from  the 
soil.” 


‘Some  of  the  following  quotations  have 
been  derived  from  a  collected  document 
which  is  authentic.  Time  has  not  permitted 
review  of  the  original  sources. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith,  in 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  dated 
November  15,  1921,  stated: 

“The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  secures  in¬ 
formation  on  the  needs  of  stockmen  and 
f aimers  for  public  and  national  forest  ranges 
which  aids  the  national  forest  administra¬ 
tion,  and  collects  also  data  on  the  products 
of  farm  woodlots  which  is  of  value  in  the 
development  of  farm  forestry.  In  short, 
having  largely  exhausted  the  forest  crop 
grown  in  advance,  the  problem  now  is  to  use 
more  widely  what  remains  and  to  grow  other 
crops  to  meet  our  needs.  That  is  to  say, 
forestry  is  a  distinctly  agricultural  business. 
The  function  of  the  Department  as  a  whole 
includes  efforts  for  the  production  of  the 
most  effective  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  the  products  of  both  farm  and 
forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.” 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the 
Congress  declared:  3 

“Forests  are  intimately  tied  into  our 
whole  social  and  economic  life.  They  grow 
on  more  than  one-third  the  land  area  of 
the  continental  United  States.  Wages  from 
forest  industries  support  5  to  6  million  peo¬ 
ple  each  year.  Forests  give  us  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  thousands  of  other  things  in 
everyday  use.  Forest  lands  furnish  food  and 
shelter  for  much  of  our  remaining  game, 
and  healthful  recreation  for  millions  of  our 
people.  Forests  help  prevent  erosion  and 
floods.  They  conserve  water  and  regulate 
its  use  for  navigation,  for  power,  for  domes¬ 
tic  use,  and  for  irrigation.  Woodlands  oc¬ 
cupy  more  acreage  than  any  other  crop  on 
American  farms,  and  help  support  2  y2  mil¬ 
lion  families. 

"Our  forest  problem  is  essentially  one  of 
land  use.  It  is  a  part  of  the  broad  problem 
of  modern  agriculture  that  is  common  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  Forest  lands 
total  some  615  million  acres.” 

In  testifying  in  1951  on  S.  1149,  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
stated:  8 

“Forestry  and  grazing  are  agricultural 
functions.  Trees  and  grass  are  crops.  Like 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  they  start  from 
seed.  They  respond  to  the  same  kind  of 
care  given  other  crops.  They  are  har¬ 
vested — or  at  least  they  should  be  har¬ 
vested — so  that  one  crop  follows  another. 
Their  culture  is  based  on  the  biological 
sciences,  which  are  chiefly  and  in  many 
cases  exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Insect  and  plant- 
disease  control,  genetics,  soil  science,  and 
other  agricultural  sciences  are  as  important 
to  growing  crops  of  trees  and  grass  as  they 
are  to  field  crops. 

•  *  *  *  * 

“Forestry  and  grazing  are  inseparable  parts 
of  agriculture.  It  takes  the  same  know-how 
to  grow  timber  in  the  farmer’s  woods  as  it 
does  in  forests  owned  by  anyone  else.  Farm 
woodlands  are  indispensable  to  the  Nation's 
timber  supply.  Farmers  own  one-third  of 
all  our  commercial  forest  land — 139  million 
acres. 

“Turning  it  around,  woodlands  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  farmer.  Forest  lands  make 
up  half  the  total  farm  acreage  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  about  40  percent  of  all  farm  acre¬ 
age  in  the  South.  Forest  products  provide 
farmers  in  many  regions  with  a  valuable 
source  of  cash  income.  When  forest  land  is 
properly  managed,  the  timber  harvest  can  be 
as  regular  and  dependable  as  any  other  crop. 


8  Mar.  14,  1938,  Report  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Forestry,  Senate  Doc.  No.  32,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

’Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  442. 


"Farm  forestry  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Department’s  farm  program.  Farmers  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help  on 
farm  forestry  just  as  they  do  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  fruitgrowing,  or  other  crop  prob¬ 
lems.  The  small  nonfarm  forest  properties 
of  125  million  acres,  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  farm  forests  and  often  intermingled  with 
them,  face  exactly  the  same  problems  and 
should  be  served  by  the  same  agency. 
***** 

“Nor  can  any  sharp  line  be  drawn  between 
forestry  and  grazing.  In  much  of  the  South 
and  West  the  same  land  is  used  to  grow  both 
trees  and  grass.  Thus  all  such  lands  are  in¬ 
terrelated  parts  of  the  Nation’s  agricultural 
enterprise. 

“And  from  the  watershed  angle,  forest 
and  grazing  lands  are  Inseparably  linked 
with  field-crop  lands.  In  every  watershed, 
we  must  have  a  unified  approach  covering 
all  lands  to  effectively  control  erosion,  floods, 
and  water  supply.  Soil  conservation  and 
watershed  management  are  agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  is  responsible  for 
watershed  surveys  on  all  lands.  Within  the 
Department,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  work  together  closely 
to  reduce  damage  from  floods  and  sedimenta¬ 
tion  on  forest,  grazing,  and  other  croplands. 

“Adding  it  all  up,  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
the  answer  is  the  same :  Forestry  and  grazing 
are  agriculture.” 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that  timber  is 
an  agricultural  commodity.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  products  thereof,  such  as 
lumber,  are  products  within  the  definition 
in  section  204.  We  have  attempted  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  precedent  and  authority.  If  the 
foregoing  analysis  is  not  consistent  with  the 
present  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Congress, 
you  may  wish  to  reexamine  the  question  for 
greater  clarification. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Bagwell, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  for  his  splen¬ 
did  and  eloquent  statement  concerning 
the  textile  industry.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  discount  the  importance  which  he 
assigns  to  the  textile  business.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  important  to  his  region  of 
the  country  insofar  as  its  immediate 
aspects  are  concerned,  and  is  important 
to  all  of  the  country  in  its  ultimate  as¬ 
pects.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  knows,  the  remarks  I  have  made 
and  the  attitude  I  have  assumed  are  not 
intended  to  detract  for  a  second  from 
that  fact. 

Before  I  comment  further  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  line  with  the  comments  and 
questions  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  question  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  that  livestock,  poultry  products, 
timber,  and  timber  products  are  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Mundt  amendment,  which 
shortly  will  be  submitted  and  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  they  should  read  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bagwell,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  This  letter 
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points  out  that  Congress  on  several  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  has  defined  agricultural 
activity  and  agricultural  products  as  in¬ 
cluding  these  items. 

Now  we  have  the  question,  Are  we  eli¬ 
gible  under  section  204  to  petition  the 
President  for  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  accorded  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry?  Yes,,  we  are  eligible.  All  we 
need  is  a  golden  key  of  some  kind,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  know  just  what  kind 
it  is. 

My  principal  remarks  on  the  floor  yes¬ 
terday  dealt  with  beef  cattle  and  beef 
products.  Twice  that  industry  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Tariff  Commission  and  twice 
it  was  rebuffed.  Why?  Because  the 
regular  machinery  provided  for  by  the 
tariff  laws  was  so  stringent,  so  hide¬ 
bound,  and  so  difficult  and  complicated, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  that 
industry  could  qualify. 

The  President  himself  has  invited  the 
type  of  amendment  which  is  about  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt].  The  President  says 
it  is  almost  an  anathema  to  try  to  ask 
for  piecemeal  treatment  of  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  item  by 
item.  He  has  said  that  the  way  to  do  it 
is  by  class.  So  we  have  here  an  amend¬ 
ment  dealing  with  an  agricultural 
class — agricultural  products. 

All  we  ask  is  that  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  also  be  considered  by  this  well- 
informed  President  who  is  so  under¬ 
standing  as  to  economic  recessions  and 
wants  to  get  America  moving  forward 
again,  and  who  is  so  full  of  compassion 
for  all  the  problems  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  All  we  ask  is  that  this 
measure  include  these  beleaguered  parts 
of  agriculture,  which  are  covered  by  sec¬ 
tion  204,  and  that  they  be  treated  with 
the  same  beneficence  with  which  he 
has  treated  the  cotton-textile  industry. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  pur¬ 
pose.  We  would  greatly  regret  it  if  any 
deleterious  effect  were  to  be  visited  upon 
the  cotton-textile  industry.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  what  better  time  is  there  than 
now — now  that  the  door  is  slightly  ajar — 
to  request  such  action  by  the  President 
under  section  204.  This  would  not  be 
piecemeal  treatment.  It  would  be  over¬ 
all  treatment  so  as  to  give  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry  the  benefits  which  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  so  generously  upon  the  cotton- 
textile  industry,  on  whose  behalf  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  spoken 
so  eloquently. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  can  no  doubt  more  ably  and  per¬ 
haps  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  rep¬ 
resent  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  can  justify  whatever  may  be  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  administration — and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  more  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  now  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  ask  me  this  question,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  textile  industry,  apparently  we  are 
provided  with  some  kind  of  key;  and  I 
believe  that  key  was  the  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  was  in  such  desperate 
circumstances.  Apparently  that  key — 
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and,  by  the  way,  when  I  say  “we,”  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  had  more  to  do 
with  it — did  make  it  possible  to  reach  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  has  not  yet  been  reached  quite  far 
enough,  because  I  regret  that  woolens 
and  manmade  fabrics  are  no  yet  in¬ 
cluded.  But  the  President  was  reached 
and  was  impressed;  and  he  suggested  a 
conference,  and  it  was  held;  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  agreement  was  entered  into,  and 
now  a  5-year  agreement  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  a  question;  If  he,  together  with 
his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
had  been  able  to  find  the  golden  key,  and 
if  he  had  gotten  into  the  White  House, 
and  if  he  had  gotten  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  regard¬ 
ing  beef  and  pork  and  lambs,  and  if  he 
had  in  being  an  agreement,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  bring  up  proposed  legislation 
to  solidify  the  agreement,  and  if  he  did 
so;  and  if  we  then  jumped  up  and  said, 
“Wait  a  minute.  You  have  gotten  to  the 
President,  but  we  have  not.  You  have 
beef  covered;  and  we  want  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  also  cotton  and  electronics  and 
boots  and  shoes  from  New  Hampshire. 
You  have  the  door  ajar,  and  let  us  in, 
too” — would  not  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  have  said  then, 
“Wait  a  minute,  my  friend.  We  have 
this  matter  adjusted.  We  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  much.  Please  let  us  finish 
this,  and  please  do  not  encourage  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  hang  all 
the  cats  and  dogs  they  have  on  top  of  this 
much.”  Would  not  the  Senator  take  that 
position  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
score,  I  did  not  know  that  “cats  and 
dogs”  are  included  among  agricultural 
products  under  section  204.  Perhaps 
they  are;  perhaps  Mr.  Bagwell’s  letter 
also  includes  “cats  and  dogs.” 

But  I  do  know  that  section  204  does 
not  include  saddles  and  watches  •  and 
clocks  and  hardware  implements.  It 
does  include  agricultural  products.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  this  would  happen 
because  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  our 
region  to  fashion  a  golden  key  such  as 
that  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
advocates  of  this  bill.  But,  I  have  an 
idea  that  if  there  were,  we  would  say, 
“Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  position  of  those  who  are  asking  to 
be  included”  and  I  imagine  that  our 
Western  generosity  and  hospitality 
might  extend  just  a  little  bit  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  that  sort. 

But  I  have  this  proposition  to  make 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire: 
Why  does  not  he  see  to  it  that  we  get 
a  chance  to  extend  that  generosity  and 
hospitality?  If  he  does,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  surprised. 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  in  referring  to  “cats  and 
dogs,”  I  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  very  worthy  commodities  included 
in  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  merely 
meant  that  once  the  door  is  opened  and 
once  a  start  is  made  in  adding  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  the  ones  now 
covered  by  the  bill,  an  invitation  is 


extended  to  also  add  to  the  commodities 
covered  by  the  bill  many  which  may 
not  be  strictly  agricultural  products. 

In  replying  to  the  Senator’s  other 
question,  I  say  to  him — and  this  is  all 
that  I  can  say;  and  I  say  it  perhaps  a 
little  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  sin¬ 
cerely — that  if  he  will  only  permit  us 
to  get  this  little  morsel,  which  we  have 
obtained  for  the  most  needy  and  des¬ 
perate  industry  in  the  country,  nailed 
down  by  this  bill,  I  promise  him  that  I 
will  exercise  all  of  the  well  known  and 
vast  influence  I  have  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  get  the  President 
interested  in  beef  and  pork — I  mean  pork 
on  four  legs.  [Laughter.]  And  sheep 
and  timber  and  all  the  other  fine  prod¬ 
ucts  that  mean  so  much  to  the  people 
so  very  well  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  observation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  a  morsel  is 
spoken  of  in  this  connection,  let  me 
point  out  that  we  start  with  an  8  >4 -cent 
per  pound  subsidy,  and  we  talk  about 
international  cartels  arising.  We  have 
statements  that  the  President  has  said, 
“Do  away  with  international  monopolies; 
get  free  trade.”  Then  we  have  the  spe¬ 
cial  depreciation  proposal.  There  is  a 
request  held  up  in  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  there  is  held  in  abeyance  a 
request  for  an  8  *4 -cent  depreciation 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  more 
than  a  morsel — it  is  more  than  the 
traditional  half  loaf. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  the  people  in  the  textile  States  will 
realize  what  we  have  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
some  5  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  move  the 
approval  of  a  resolution  to  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  problems  of  the  textile  industry 
of  this  country.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  chair¬ 
man  of  that  subcommittee  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  were  members. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
took  the  statements  of  those  who  oper¬ 
ated  textile  mills,  those  who  worked  in 
textile  mills,  and  others  who  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  every  facet  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  The  committee  submitted  a  report 
with  sound  recommendations.  No  com¬ 
mittee  has  ever  done  a  more  thorough 
and  outstanding  job  of  inquiring  into 
the  problems  of  any  industry  and  I  com¬ 
mend  and  compliment  its  members  for 
their  efforts. 

After  years  of  hard  work  by  those 
seeking  relief  for  the  textile  industry, 
many  agencies  of  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment  became  interested  in  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  finally  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  oul- 
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mination  of  the  labors  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  Senators,  worked  out 
an  International  Textile  Agreement 
among  19  nations  producing  90  percent 
of  the  world’s  textiles. 

In  order  to  implement  this  agreement, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Congress  pass 
H.R.  10788.  The  reason  it  is  necessary 
is  that  any  country  not  a  party  to  the 
international  agreement  can  violate 
that  agreement  with  impunity,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  Among 
the  nations  which  could  violate  the 
agreement  are  Communist  China,  Rus¬ 
sia,  any  of  the  so-called  satellite  coun¬ 
tries,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  which  did  not  sign  the  agreement. 

The  only  question  for  the  Senate  to  re¬ 
solve  now  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
make  an  international  agreement  with 
19  nations — Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  India,  Japan,  Norway,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
member  states  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  including  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands — that  allows  a 
country  not  a  party  to  it  to  nullify  the 
fruits  of  the  efforts  of  our  committee,  of 
our  Congress  and  of  our  national  admin¬ 
istration. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  who  have 
seen  fit  to  offer  this  amendment.  I 
know  there  are  problems  involving  com¬ 
modities  they  seek  to  help.  My  own 
State  of  Georgia  is  the  largest  poultry 
producing  State  in  the  entire  United 
States.  We  have  problems  there  with 
our  beef  and  pork  industries.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  foolhardy  indeed  to 
take  the  problems  of  some  commodities 
that  have  not  as  yet  gone  through  all  the 
long  and  strenuous  effort  that  has  been 
involved  in  getting  relief  for  the  textile 
industry  and  say  to  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
textiles  that,  “We  are  not  going  to  help 
see  your  problems  solved  or  remedied  in 
any  way  unless  now  we  can  use  this  bill 
as  a  catchall  proposition  to  solve,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  the  problems  of  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country.” 

I  read  the  language  of  one  of  the 
amendments  that  has  been  offered : 

That  no  agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles  shall  be  enforced  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limit¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  commodities — 

Then  it  goes  on  to  name  them. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
idea  of  those  sponsoring  this  amendment 
that,  regardless  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
regardless  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
regardless  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  State  Department,  regardless  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  19  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  said,  “We  are  going  to 
stop  you  cold  in  your  tracks  and  not  let 
you  have  a  single  ounce  of  remedy  or  re¬ 
lief  unless  you  also  solve  all  our  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  same  time.” 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  read  into  the  Record.  I  note 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  dis¬ 
crimination  against  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  if  he  notices  the  same  thing ;  namely, 
that  no  agreement  as  to  cotton  and  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  should  be  enforced  until 
after  the  time  when  the  President  has 
negotiated  similar  agreements  affecting 
all  the  other  products — that  is,  beef  and 
beef  products,  pork  and  pork  products, 
fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poul¬ 
try  products,  timber  and  timber  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  dairy  products — whereas,  as  to 
each  of  those  latter  products,  an  agree¬ 
ment  might  go  into  force  at  once  if  it 
were  negotiated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct  and  I  would  point  out  to 
him  that  no  senatorial  committee  has 
investigated  the  problems  in  connection 
with  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and 
pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  timber  and 
timber  products,  and  dairy  products.  No 
international  agreements  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  respect  to  them.  Nothing 
has  been  done,  yet  the  simple  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  to  remedy  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  textile  industry,  is 
sought  to  be  used  as  the  basis*  for  the 
statement,  “No;  we  will  not  agree  to 
solve  any  of  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry  unless  you  solve  all  our  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  happy  to 
see  any  of  the  problems  of  the  country 
or  the  world  solved.  But  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  we  must  solve  each 
and  every  problem  simultaneously. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
solve  the  problems  which  concern  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators,  from  the  Midwest. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  pledge 
my  aid  and  support  in  seeking  .solutions 
to  any  of  the  problems  which  can  be 
solved,  when  a  case  is  made  individually 
with  respect  to  each  of  them.  But  Sen¬ 
ators  should  not  say,  “You  cannot  solve 
any  the  textile  problems  unless  you  solve 
all  of  our  problems  also.” 

The  subcommittee  under  the  direction 
of  its  distinguished  and  able  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  took  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony.  It  was  pointed  out 
therein  that  textiles  are  second  only  to 
steel  in  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  since  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II  the  United  States  has  lost  nearly  1 
million  jobs  in  the  textile  industry  and 
that  nearly  1,000  textile  mills  have  had 
to  close  their  doors. 

At  long  last,  after  much  effort  and 
many  years  of  trials  and  tribulations, 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator’s  subcommittee,  are 
beginning  to  come  to  fruition,  yet  some 
of  our  colleagues  have  come  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  offer  amendments.  They  would 
say  to  us,  “We  are  going  to  stop  you 


cold.  You  cannot  proceed  one  inch  fur¬ 
ther,  unless  you  solve  at  the  same  time 
every  problem  relating  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  our  country.” 

That  is  indeed  a  peculiar  way  to  seek 
to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  Despite  my  great  affection  and 
admiration  for  this  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  Senators,  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  overwhelmingly  rejected, 
and  that  the  bill  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  will  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approved.  Then  from  time  to  time 
we  can  attempt  to  solve  other  problems 
which  may  arise  in  the  agricultural  area. 
I  pledge,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  as  one  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  do  what¬ 
ever  I  can  to  assist  Senators  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  wondering,  in 
reference  to  section  204  and  the  exercise 
of  Presidential  power  thereunder, 
whether  I  have  been  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension.  It  is  my  recollection 
and  information  that  no  procedures  are 
prescribed  by  section  204.  There  are 
no  outlines.  There  are  no  standards. 
Nothing  is  indicated  in  the  section  ex¬ 
cept  a  bare  exercise  of  Presidential 
discretion. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  have  not  been  congres¬ 
sional  investigations  with  respect  to 
other  agricultural  products,  such  as  has 
been  conducted  with  respect  to  textiles. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  whether 
it  is  his  understanding  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  time  the  President  can 
take  action  under  section  204? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  that  is  not 
necessary  at  all.  That  has  been  the 
procedure  with  reference  to  the  textile 
bill.  This  is  not  something  which  was 
done  on  the  Senate  floor  in  one  day. 
This  procedure  was  started  the  very  first 
year  I  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  1957.  An  investigating  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed.  The  committee  went 
throughout  the  country  and  took  evi¬ 
dence.  It  came  back  with  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
the  culmination  of  5  years  of  work  by 
U.S.  Senators. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  problems  which  the 
Senator  wishes  to  be  covered  by  the 
amendment.  I  know  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  certain  meat  products.  I 
stand  ready  to  help  the  Senator  in  any 
way  I  can.  However,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  say  you  are  trying  to 
solve  one  great  problem,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  solve  any  problem  unless 
you  solve  all  problems  simultaneously. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  this  with  full 
respect  for  my  good  colleagues  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
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The  Senator  took  occasion  to  mention 
the  golden  key.  There  was  nothing 
mysterious  or  mystical  about  the  con¬ 
tact  with  the  White  House.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  this  endeavor  since  1958. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  classify  anything  as 
being  a  gold  key,  I  would  say  that  the'  cot¬ 
ton  resolution  was  the  key.  That  is  how 
we  started.  That  was  the  genesis  of  what 
is  before  the  Senate  now. 

It  has  been  a  hard,  uphill  fight.  We 
were  met  with  a  deaf  ear  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  kept  at  the  fight  for  years. 
We  held  hearings  and  more  hearings. 
We  issued  our  first  report  February  4, 
1959.  We  issued  another  report  in  April 
1961.  We  issued  another  report  in  1962. 
We  kept  working  on  the  problem. 

We  went  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  too,  and  we  were  rejected  time  and 
time  again.  The  situation  continued  to 
get  worse  and  worse  and  worse. 

Finally  we  made  a  recommendation 
for  mandatory  quotas,  which  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  President  suggested,  in  the 
seven  point  program,  that  possibly  we 
might  work  out  some  voluntary  quotas. 
We  have  done  all  that. 

We  have  the  agreement,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  become  inoperative  if  we  allow 
other  people  not  party  to  the  agreement 
to  come  in  through  the  back  door  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  agreement. 
That  is  already  happening. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  now  the 
program  will  collapse.  If  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  takes  cognizance  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  until  the  President  calls  in  all  the 
countries  exporting  meat  products,  in 
which  the  Senators  are  so  much  in¬ 
terested,  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
That  may  take  months  and  months, 
years  on  this  problem.  By  the  time  all 
that  is  done  the  industry  will  have  died. 

That  is  all  we  say  this  afternoon.  We 
know  relief  is  needed  in  other  areas,  but 
we  ask  Senators  not  to  kill  the  textile 
industry  off  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain 
their  desired  relief. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  for  his  very  eloquent 
contribution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  has  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  grant  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  the  Chief  Executive  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  production  in 
this  particular  respect  under  section  204. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  broaden  that 
power.  As  I  previously  indicated,  there 
is  no  semblance  of  any  requirement  of 
any  kind.  There  are  no  standards,  no 
guidelines,  no  procedures.  All  we  would 
do  would  be  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Nation’s  conscience  which 
is  temporarily  represented,  as  it  were, 
by  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  essence  that  is  what  the 
cotton  textile  industry  has  done. 

In  a  different  way  the  other  sectors 
of  American  agriculture  have  done  the 
same  thing,  though  perhaps  not  on  such 
an  official  plane  as  in  the  particular  case 
before  us.  But  I  submit  that  when  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  are  held  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  when  speeches  are 
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repeatedly  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  direct  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  other  sectors  of  the  agriculture, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  fully  informed  on 
all  those  questions. 

During  the  1960  campaign  he  claimed 
many  times  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  necessary  facts  showing  that  agri¬ 
culture  generally,  and  the  sectors  to 
which  I  refer  specifically,  were  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  position.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not 
having  the  information.  He  has  the  in¬ 
formation.  He  himself  has  said  so.  His 
appointed  officers  from  the  Cabinet  level 
on  down  have  the  information.  It  seems 
to  us  that  with  this  situation  and  since 
we  have  a  Chief  Executive  who  has  said, 
“Let  us  not  deal  with  this  subject  item 
by  item;  let  us  not  do  it  piecemeal:  Let 
us  do  it  all  at  one  time  by  categories,” 
we  should  offer  him  that  opportunity. 
In  fact,  we  have  encouraged  him.  If  he 
does  not  want  encouragement,  let  us 
use  a  little  compulsion  so  that  he  will 
make  available  to  other  sectors  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  authority  given  to  him  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator,  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  are  not  de¬ 
bating  that  particular  issue  now.  The 
only  question  that  is  before  the  Senate 
is  whether  an  international  agreement 
will  be  made  effective  and  enforceable 
with  respect  to  nations  which  are  not 
parties  to  that  agreement. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  but  he  ought  not  to  use  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  to  try  to  prevent  any  relief  for  an 
industry  that  is  badly  in  need  of  help. 
If  the  Senator  complains  about  trade 
policies,  he  will  have  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  debate  that  issue  and  offer 
amendments  when  the  trade  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  action.  But  the 
trade  bill  is  not  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  only  question  pending  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  that  of  the  implementation  of 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
let  one  or  two  small  countries,  or  Red 
China,  Russia,  or  their  satellites  destroy 
an  agreement  that  has  been  made  by 
countries  which  produce  90  percent  of 
the  world’s  textiles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  tell  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  I  am  interested  in  his 
problems,  because  his  problems  in  the 
field  we  are  discussing  come  much 
nearer  being  my  problems  than  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  present  issue 
relating  to  cotton  textiles.  There  is  not 
a  single  cotton  textile  mill  in  my  State, 
so  far  as  I  know,  though  a  small  amount 
of  raw  cotton  is  produced  in  my  State. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Florida  there  are 
great  numbers  of  livestock,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  knows.  I  think  he 
knows  that  a  citizen  of  our  State  is  now 


president  of  the  National  Cattlemen’s 
Association,  which  would  indicate  some¬ 
thing  about  the  stature  of  our  State  in 
that  field. 

As  to  timber  and  timber  products,  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  that  we  are  a 
very  large  producer  in  that  field. 

As  to  dairy  products,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  and  perhaps  other 
products,  production  in  my  State  of  those 
particular  products  greatly  exceeds  our 
production  of  cotton.  As  I  have  already 
said,  we  do  not  have  any  cotton  textile 
plants,  as  is  well  known  to  our  near 
neighbor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

So  the  cause  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  our  cause  on  that  issue.  But 
I  remind  him  that  the  effort  with  respect 
to  textiles  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  personally.  Before  a  subcommittee 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chair¬ 
man  came  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode^  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
Study  the  Domestic  Textile  Industry  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

On  our  subcommittee  were  not  only 
Senators  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  one,  but  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  there  were  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  was  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
who  was  also  a  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  When  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur¬ 
mond]  came  before  us,  we  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  was  a  field  that  badly 
needed  help — so  badly  that  we  not  only 
gave  our  assistance  in  establishing  a 
special  study  commission,  but  also,  we 
provided  money  in  the  bill,  before  the 
commission  was  actually  created,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  obser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  so  that  he  may  carry  on 
a  colloquy  between  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  was  abundant 
proof  before  our  committee  that  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  particularly  with  relation 
to  woolens  and  worsteds,  had  deterio¬ 
rated  so  much  in  the  past  decade  that, 
God  forbid,  if  we  were  to  have  another 
world  war  we  would  not  have  facilities 
in  the  United  States  to  put  the  necessary 
cloth  on  the  backs  of  our  soldiers.  That 
is  how  serious  the  situation  is.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  gone  this  far.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  as  enthusiastic  and 
as  vigorous  as  we  are  in  the  present 
campaign. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  comment,  which 
is  true. 

In  the  subcommittee  we  found  abun¬ 
dant  reason  for  bipartisan  action.  That 
was  the  finding  later,  in  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  Later  this 
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particular  bill,  or  others  similar  to  it 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  another  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  also  a  member.  As  I  recall,  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  reported  from  that  committee 
unanimously  because  we  knew  that  tex¬ 
tiles  and  the  cotton  industry  were  in  a 
serious  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  that  I  will  help  in  any 
way  I  can  to  attain  the  objectives  which 
he  has  in  mind.  I  give  the  same  as¬ 
surance  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
that  committee.  In  helping  them,  I  shall 
be  helping  myself  in  my  own  State,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  problems  in  that  field.  ’ 

There  is  now  before  the  Senate  a 
measure,  ready  for  action,  under  which 
the  temporary  agreement  would  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  October,  and  the  permanent 
agreement  would  then  come  into  force. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  that 
no  action  be  taken  either  in  support  of 
the  temporary  agreement  or  in  support 
of  the  permanent  one,  which  would 
come  into,  effect  in  October,  until  other 
fields  of  agricultural  production  are 
served  by  the  same  kind  of  agreements, 
arrived  at  pn  an  international  basis  with 
various  groups  of  nations. 

Those  nations  are  not  the  same  na¬ 
tions  which  are  engaged  in  the  textile 
industry.  They  are  not  the  same  na¬ 
tions  that  are  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef,  lambs,  timber,  or  the  other 
products  that  have  been  mentioned. 

I  believe  upon  further  consideration 
my  distinguished  friend  will  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  our  per¬ 
manent  policy  on  this  question.  We 
have  no  one  to  negotiate  these  questions 
but  the  President.  When  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  was  the  President, 
we  were  for  the  measure,  as  we  are  now. 
We  received  sympathetic  consideration 
and  help  from  President  Eisenhower. 
There  has  been  an  extension  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  sympathy  and  help 
from  the  President  now  presiding  over 
our  Nation. 

The  issue  is  not  a  partisan  or  re¬ 
gional  one,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  this  Nation,  which 
is  now  seeking  to  renew  its  prosperity, 
to  employ  people  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  to  make  prosperous  busi¬ 
nesses  which  have  languished  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  will  not  insist  upon 
their  amendment,  because  upon  further 
consideration,  I  believe  they  will  realize 
that  they  would  make  of  cotton  textiles 
the  most  discriminated-against  group 
in  the  whole  category  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  producing  industry,  in  that  it 
would  provide  that  until  each  of  these 
other  industries,  and  every  one  of  them, 
had  been  served  by  a  similar  agreement, 
the  cotton  textile  industry,  which  has 
acted  first,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
most  cruelly  affected  by  the  situation 
which  we  have  lived  through,  could  not 
have  any  relief;  whereas  each  of  these 
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other  industries  would  have  the  relief, 
provided  under  their  amendment  just 
as  quickly  as  an  agreement  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  had  been  worked  out. 

I  do  not  believe  my  distinguished 
friends  want  to  discriminate  in  that  way 
against  the  diligence  and  against  the 
industriousness  of  those  who  have  been 
hurt  the  worst  during  the  lack  of 
prosperity  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  that  industry,  and  which  has 
been  a  calamitous  blow  to  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  many  States. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  very 
promptly  pass  the  bill  and  allow  the 
President  by  appropriate  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  few  recalcitrant  nations  from 
wrecking  the  common  effort  of  ourselves 
with  18  other  nations,  comprising  among 
the  19  of  us  the  producers  of  about  90 
percent  of  the  textiles  of  the  world.  Can 
we  say  that  the  remaining  few  nations, 
producing  about  10  percent  of  the  tex¬ 
tiles,  should  be  permitted,  by  diverting 
disproportionate  amounts  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  to  wreck  a  program  so  benefi¬ 
cent  in  its  purpose  and  so  completely  im¬ 
portant  to  a  large  segment  of  our  Nation 
and  to  many  great  States?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  my  distinguished  friends  would 
want  to  be  in  that  position.  I  respect¬ 
fully  request  them  to  withdraw  and  not 
insist  upon  a  consideration  of  their 
amendment  or  the  adoption  of  their 
amendment. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida.  He  has  succinctly 
summarized  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 
Being  a  Senator  from  a  State  producing 
every  one  of  the  items  referred  to  in  the 
amendment,  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  meat  industry  and  the 
producers  of  meat  products.. 

I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  certainly 
stand  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  meat  industry. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  wreck  a  partial  solution  of  the  textile 
problem  because  totally  unrelated  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  being  solved  simultane¬ 
ously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  this 
subject.  I  agree  completely  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  effective 
what  the  President  has  done  in  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement.  The  multilateral 
agreement  came  about  from  an  effort 
to  have  bilateral  agreements  effected. 
When  90  percent  of  the  imports  come 
from  these  19  countries  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  multilateral  agreement,  that 
effort  will  not  be  effective  unless  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  this  character 
is  adopted.  The  other  10  percent,  which 
will  come  from  countries  that  are  not  in 
the  multilateral  agreement,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  about  imports  that  will 
make  ineffective  the  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment. 

It  means  much  to  us  in  New  England 
in  the  textile  industry.  It  means  much 
to  us  when  this  cotton  processed  for 
countries  abroad  is  going  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  our  textile  mills  have  to  pay 
here. 


Therefore,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed 
and  that  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
our  friends  from  the  Middle  West  will 
not  be  offered  or,  if  it  is  offered,  will  be 
voted  down. 

I  personally  have  no  objection  and  no 
criticism  of  the  efforts  being  made  on 
the  part  of  these  other  industries,  the 
cattle  industry,  or  the  pig  industry,  or 
any  other  industry,  if  and  when  the 
pi’oper  time  comes  for  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered.  However,  certainly 
those  industries  are  not  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  is  the  cotton  textile  industry  at 
the  present  time.  So,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
it  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
President  carrying  out  what  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  do  by  this  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  Ne¬ 
braska  and  South  Dakota  will  not  be 
offered;  but  if  it  is  offered,  I  hope  it  will 
be  voted  down. 

I  can  assure  them  that  at  the  proper 
time  and  when  the  circumstances  are 
ripe,  they  will  have  a  friend  in  me,  if 
the  circumstances  are  the  same  as  they 
are  in  the  textile  industry  today.  We 
want  to  preserve  the  textile  industry  in 
New  England  and  in  the  South  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  want 
to  build  it  up.  The  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  President  has  made 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  identified  as 
5-15-62 — A,  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  not  read  but  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and 
quotation  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  “Provided,  however.  That  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  shall  he  enforced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  until  such  time 
as  the  President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations 
limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  of  the 
following  commodities:  Beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
timber  and  timber  products,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.’’ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  represents  a  great  agricultural 
State,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
pleased  by  the  assurance  of  Senatorial 
support  for  the  position  which  has  been 
advanced  by  those  of  us  who  have  co¬ 
sponsored  the  amendment.  While  un¬ 
derstandably  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  dis¬ 
agree  with  us  concerning  the  matter  of 
timing,  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  pledges 
of  support  which  have  been  enunciated 
on  the  floor,  and  hope  that  they  will 
grow  and  grow  in  number  until  we  have 
solved  the  very  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  other  segments  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  in  addition  to  cotton. 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  lessons 
anyone  learns  in  this  fascinating  busi¬ 
ness  of  legislating  is  that  one  must  legis¬ 
late  when  the  opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self.  One  learns  very  early  in  this  game 
that  if  he  lets  the  bus  go  by  and  then 
tries  to  legislate  with  nothing  but  the 
tail  lights  staring  him  in  the  eye  he 
very  frequently  never  has  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  who  are  in  difficulty. 

It  is  true  that  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  difficulty.  I  sympathize 
with  the  problems  with  which  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  confronted,  I  want  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  it.  I  attended  some  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  were  held  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  At  that 
time  the  committee  members  were  dis¬ 
cussing  imports  wool  and  manmade  fab¬ 
rics  and  synthetics  and  silk  in  one  big, 
common  approach  along  with  cotton  to 
protect  the  textile  industry.  However, 
somewhere  along  the  line  their  goals 
have  become  smaller  and  more  remote. 
In  all  events,  they  now  have  no  place  in 
their  approach  for  any  help  for  great 
segments  of  our  agricultural  industry 
which  are  covered  in  the  original  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  act,  and  for  which  the 
very  same  procedures  we  are  discussing 
here  were  designed  for  utilization  in 
the  protection  of  other  segments  of  our 
great  economy. 

The  amendment  which  we  have  of¬ 
fered  would  provide  to  all  the  farmers 
of  the  country  the  same  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  only  to  cotton  producers  and  cot¬ 
ton  textile  manufacturers.  It  has  long 
been  my  understanding  that  when  we 
legislate  in  Congress,  we  should  try  to 
legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  in 
mind  the  national  problems  as  a  whole, 
and  to  provide  equal  protection  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  suffering  from  similar  prob¬ 
lems;  and  that  only  on  rare  and  disap¬ 
pointing  occasions  do  we  legislate  for  a 
favored  few,  when  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  legislate  for  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI;  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment;  Senators  who  have  joined  with 
him  in  offering  it;  and  other  interested 
Senators,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
m-nt. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
17,  1962,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn¬ 
ing  business,  during  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R..  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  de¬ 
bate  on  the  proposed  amendment  by  Senator 
Mundt,  numbered  5-15-62 — A,  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  be  terminated  at  2:  30 
p.m.,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Senators  Mundt  and  Ellender:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger¬ 
mane,  unless  to  introduce  a  new  commodity, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  respectively  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  whether 
under  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment?  I  may  wish 
to  do  so;  I  am  not  sure  yet  that  I  shall. 
I  desire  to  elicit  some  information  be¬ 
fore  doing  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  of¬ 
fered  with  the  assurance  that  only  the 
one  amendment  would  be  considered. 
However,  I  am  prepared,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  Senators  who 
have  cosponsored  his  amendment  are 
agreeable,  to  allocate  one-half  hour 
within  the  time  until  2:30  for  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  any  other  amendment.  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  convene  at  11  a.m.,  instead  of 
12  o’clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  who  are  not  now  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  have  indicated  an  interest  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  amendment:  and  further¬ 
more,  the  time  being  allotted  is  being 
cut  pretty  thin. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  allocate  an 
extra  half  hour,  if  necessary,  from  the 
hour  to  be  set  aside  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  make  that  modification  in  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  entirely  agree¬ 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  modified,  is  agreed 
to. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : ) 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
17,  1962,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  debate  on 
the  proposed  amendment  by  Senator  Mundt, 
numbered  5-15-62 — A,  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  terminated  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Senators 
Mundt  and  Ellender.  Provided,  That  debate 
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on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Miller  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Senators  Miller 
and  Ellender.  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane,  unless  to 
introduce  a  new  commodity,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  respectively  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  under  rule  XII,  which  would  take 
place  at  2:30  p.m.,  be  omitted. 

„  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  is  to  convene  at  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during  th/d 
session  of  the  Senate.  / 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  jaoes 
'that  request  include  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicial- w? 

Air.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  thinking  only 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be- 
cause 'technically  the  wiretapping  bill  is 
before  rhe  full  committee.  / 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  anysure  that  if  he 
were  in  tne  Chamber,  #he  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
who  has  scheduled  hearings  dealing  with 
narcotics  before  Rie  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  would  wish  to  have 
extended  to  hiy  subcommittee  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  sitting' during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  Cbuld  such  a  request 
be  included?  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr\  President,  I 
make  that  request,  as  well\ 

Miy'HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Okies  not  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from.  Illinois 
unply  that  if  it  is  granted,  an  additional 
/hour  will  be  provided  for  the  \ebate 
-covered  by  the  preceding  unanimous- 
consent  request?  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  my  request  \s 
wholly  independent  of  the  unanimous-* 1' 
consent  request.  It  is  a  plain  request 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
meet,  notwithstanding  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  in¬ 
clude  having  the  Senate  convene  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  merely  said,  “if 
the  Senate  is  to  convene  at  11  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning’’;  and  that  request 
has  not  been  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  is  authorized  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
O’CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve¬ 


ning,  it  take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 


CHANGE  IN  ORDER  FOR/bALL  OF 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mjr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  Senate  to/proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  unobRcted-to  measures  on 
the  calendar  at  £he  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  hjg  changed  to  provide  for 
their  consideration  in  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionyft  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

m- .  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

ivEr.  PASTORE.  How  late  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  expect  the  ses¬ 
sion  today  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  votes  will  be 
taken  tonight.  So  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  decide  how 
long  they  wish  to  speak  and  to  have  the 
session  continue. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  I  was  endeavoring  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  agricultural  legislation 
and  all  other  legislation  generally  should 
be  designed  to  take  care  of  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  who  suffer  from 
identical  problems;  and  I  believe  we 
should  move  very  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  precedents  to  take  care 
of  certain  select  groups  at  a  time  when 
other  groups  have  the  same  or  similar 
problems  and  at  a  time  when  other 
groups,  if  not  relieved  by  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  may  never  obtain  the  relief  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  know  that  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  we  frequent¬ 
ly  try  to  deal  with  the  various  farm  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  that 
legislation  good  for  the  farmers  in  one 
part  of  the  country  will  also  be  good  for 
the  farmers  in  other  areas;  and  we  are 
always  completely  disinclined  to  play  off 
one  segment  of  agriculture  against  an¬ 
other. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
support  it  because  it  helps  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  exists  in  one  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough, 
because  it  is  blind  to  other  problems 
which  confront  agriculture  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Bluntly  stated,  the  pending  bill  is  spe¬ 
cial  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton-textile  industry.  The  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  problems  of  that  in¬ 
dustry;  and  if  that  industry  were  the 
only  one  in  the  country  which  had  sim¬ 
ilar  problems,  I  would  say  the  bill  would 
constitute  good  legislation.  But  when 
other  producers  and  other  processors  in 
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the  country  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem,  it  seems  to  me  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  use  its  collective  judgment  to 
try  to  secure  for  all  the  relief  which  this 
measure  would  provide  for  only  some. 

Recently,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  we  concluded 
the  writing  of  the  highly  contested  and 
rather  complicated  so-called  omnibus 
farm  bill.  In  it  we  have  tried  to  include 
provisions  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  a 
great  many  different  segments  of  the 
economy.  Even  the  urbanites  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  bill,  because  it  provides 
for  improved  recreational  opportunities 
and  better  uses  of  farm  land  in  which 
urbanites  can  have  direct  benefit.  In 
that  measure  we  did  not  single  out  one 
segment  of  agriculture  and  try  to  cor¬ 
rect  only  its  problems  while  we  were 
confronted  with  identical  problems  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  areas. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  type  of  amend¬ 
ment  which  we  have  proposed  in  this 
case — an  amendment  which  simply 
would  deal  with  all  the  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivities  and  problems  which  stem  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  surplus  com¬ 
modities  coming  from  abroad — is  a  good 
one,  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  good 
legislation  is  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  not  for  the  benefit  of  only,  a  fewt 

So  our  amendment  deals  with  beef 
producers  and  beef  processors  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  same  problem  as  that  from 
which  the  cotton  producers  and  cotton 
processors  and  the  textile  industry  suf¬ 
fer;  and  the  amendment  deals  also  with 
the  pork  producers,  the  poultry  produ¬ 
cers,  and  especially  with  the  lamb  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors,  wTho  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  even  greater  attack  from  im¬ 
ports,  as  compared  with  that  suffered 
by  the  textile  industry. 

Likewise,  the  amendment  includes  the 
dairy  industry,  which  is  in  a  serious 
plight,  and  needs  assistance,  and  suf¬ 
fers  from  direct  competition  from  im¬ 
ports — just  as  do  cotton  and  its  products. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  proposed  to 
make  the  benefits  of  such  protection 
available  both  to  cotton  producers  and 
to  the  producers  of  beef,  the  producers 
of  pork,  the  producers  of  timber,  and  the 
producers  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  and  dairy  products.  We  would 
extend  the  same  protection  benefits  to 
both  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South 
and  the  dairy  producers  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  upstate  New  York, 
the  Dakotas,  and  elsewhere,  because  the 
reasoning  for  such  provisions  is  four¬ 
square  with  the  reasoning  which  right¬ 
fully  has  been  advanced  in  connection 
with  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  In  other 
words,  we  would  expand  the  bill,  so  as 
to  have  it  apply  fairly  to  all,  instead  of 
to  only  a  few. 

By  the  adoption  of  our  amendment, 
we  would  finally  find  a  way  to  stop  the 
importation  of  hams  from  Communist 
Poland,  for  example — for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  continues  to  permit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  hams  from  that  Communist  coun¬ 
try,  and  those  importations  result  in 
driving  down  the  price  of  the  hams  and 
pork  products  produced  by  U.S.  farmers. 
By  means  of  our  amendment  we  would 
increase  the  protection  applicable  to 
competitive  imports  which  are  damaging 


the  U.S.  beef  industry  and  the  U.S.  sheep 
industry. 

Legislation  of  this  kind,  which  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  cotton 
and  the  cotton-textile  industry,  would 
work  with  equal  certainty  for  the  benefit 
of  these  other  products.  In  my  opinion, 
we  should  not  engage  in  writing  favorit¬ 
ism  into  congressional  legislation.  I 
think  such  special  favoritism  legislation 
is  especially  unhappy  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  field  of  agriculture,  because  these 
days  we  are  reading  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  about  altogether  too  much  favor¬ 
itism  being  manifest  in  agricultural 
workers. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
series  of  problems,  similar  in  nature  and 
identical  in  cause,  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  the  same  solution.  So 
why  should  the  bill  be  limited  to  cotton 
textiles,  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  include  the  rest? 

It  may  be  argued  that  cotton  textiles 
are  in  serious  condition.  I  know  they 
are,  and  I  think  they  need  some  legisla¬ 
tion.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  “rescue 
squad”  is  rushing  in  and  is  attempting  to 
have  this  bill  passed  now,  for  fear  that 
the  pending  tariff  legislation,  proposed 
from  the  White  House,  is  going  to  make 
a  bad  situation  even  worse  for  the  rest — 
and  well  it  might.  In  fact,  if  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  were  to  let  that  hap¬ 
pen — let  the  cotton  and  the  cotton- 
textile  industries  completely  clog  the 
escape  hatch,  so  that  no  one  else  could 
get  out — I  am  afraid  that  would  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  passage  of  an  ob¬ 
noxious  tariff  bill  which  then  would  do 
great  harm  and  great  damage  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  agricultural  industry  ex¬ 
cept  this  particular  one,  which  then 
would  be  “sitting  on  cloud  nine” — I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  cotton  and  the  cotton-textile 
industry — and  when  looking  down  on  the 
others,  would  be  saying,  “We  got  ours 
while  the  getting  was  good.  Now  we  are 
‘out  from  under’;  but  you  are  still  there, 
and  we  sympathize  with  you.” 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son,  in  the  name  of  a  sense  of  fair  play 
and  equality,  why  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties  should  not  be  given  treatment  equal 
to  cotton  and  textiles? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  there  is,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  not  heard  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Although  he  has 
heard  eloquent  speeches  on  behalf  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  he  has  not  heard  any  argument 
why  one  group  should  be  so  treated  and 
the  other  should  have  to  suffer  from 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  This  proposal  is 
designed  primarly  to  have  political  ap¬ 
peal  in  an  election  year.  Would  not  that 
same  appeal  be  effective  in  areas  out¬ 
side  of  those  which  are  interested  in 
cotton  and  textiles? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  question.  I  do  not 
believe  the  proposal  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  cotton  and  textile  industry 
against  the  President’s  new  tariff  plan 
and  program  is  politically  inspired.  I 
think  it  is  economically  inspired.  I 
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think  they  are  suffering  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  situation.  I  think  they  recognize 
that,  unless  they  are  excluded  out, 
they  will  be  included  in  the  President’s 
new  tariff  proposal,  and  if  so  they  can  be 
hurt  even  worse  than  they  are.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  curious, 
strange  concessions  made  by  the  White 
House  for  the  producers  of  cotton  and 
textiles,  which  are  denied  the  beef  and 
lamb  industry  and  poultrymen  and 
dairymen  and  those  raising  timber  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  timber  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  that  action  and  the  hope  in  the 
mind  of  someone  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  that  if  they  take  care  of  the 
cotton  and  textile  group,  they  will  have 
more  chance  to  have  the  administration’s 
tariff  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  action  is 
essentially  discriminatory  and  provides 
preferential  treatment  to  that  economic 
group. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  When  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  economic  groups  with  the  same 
problems  in  the  same  oversea  locations 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  solve  one  group 
and  not  the  others,  that  is  discrimina¬ 
tion.  I  think  even  Mr.  Freeman  would 
call  that  favoritism.  It  seeks  to  help  the 
favored  few,  and  not  those  who  do  not 
have  the  entree  required  in  the  proper 
places  to  get  the  right  thing  done  to 
solve  their  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Purely  for  my  infor¬ 
mation  in  filling  in  the  background  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  The  Senator 
has  said  this  same  relief  has  been  denied 
the  people  whose  cause  he  is  pleading 
now.  Did  he  mean  that?  Did  they 
apply  for  and  were  they  denied  the  same 
treatment  now  being  offered  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  people? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  in  the  same  words.  They  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  have 
sent  delegations  down  here  trying  to  get 
protection  against  excessive  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  and  they  have  been  denied  that 
relief;  and  now  the  cotton  and  textile 
people  are  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Specifically  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  kind  of  relief,  negotiations 
with  exporting  countries,  has  there  been 
an  effort  to  get  that  kind  of  relief  for 
the  people  the  Senator  represents  this 
afternoon?  I  do  not  ask  that  question  in 
any  sense  except  for  information. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
speak  for  all  segments  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  which  we  cover  in  this 
measure.  The  effort  has  certainly  been 
made  in  the  dairy  industry  with  respect 
to  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vol¬ 
untary  bilateral  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  regard  to  cheese.  It  is 
not  identical  and  not  exactly  foursquare, 
but  the  same  approach,  the  same  protest, 
the  same  area  of  statistics  have  been 
presented  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  may 
not  have  come  up  with  the  same  solu¬ 
tion,  but  the  relief  has  been  denied,  the 
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same  relief  which  is  being  granted  the 
cotton  and  textile  people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  order  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  may  understand  my  position,  I 
think  this  relief  is  sensible  relief.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  granted  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  suffered  the  same  kind 
of  injury  or  that  risk  the  same  kind  of 
injury.  Later  this  afternoon  I  am  going 
to  have  something  to  say  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  I  wanted  it  clear  for  the  record 
what  my  view  was  so  far  as  this  industry 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
is  interested  in  the  matter.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  would  have  to  search 
very  hard  to  learn — perhaps  he  may  have 
learned  it  already — that  in  the  State  of 
Maine  producers  of  other  materials  be¬ 
sides  the  textile  industry  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  importations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  must  try  to  find  a 
solution. 

What  happens  after  this?  We  are  lat¬ 
er  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  a 
tariff  proposal  which  takes  Congress  out 
of  the  picture  and  gives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  done,  if  we  follow  his  re¬ 
quest  for  tariff  power.  He  has  said  we 
will  get  it  done  quicker  this  way.  We  are 
asked  to  give  the  President  the  right  to 
establish,  abolish,  or  impose  tariffs. 

So  we  make  this  proposal  while  we  still 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  problem.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  continue  it,  but 
I  am  afraid,  with  the  pressures  on,  that 
this  body  may  succumb  and  turn  over 
to  the  President  the  right  to  write  tariff 
legislation.  On  this  particular  day  we 
still  have  that  power. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  from  the 
South,  who  very  persuasively  argue,  “We 
have  our  problem  solved.  Do  not  muddy 
up  the  water.  We  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  later  on,  tomorrow,  maybe,”  some¬ 
times,  in  this  legislative  business,  tomor¬ 
row  never  comes;  and  it  is  never,  never, 
never  going  to  come  if  we  turn  over  our 
powers  to  legislate  on  tariffs  to  the 
White  House,  and  our  appeals  are  not 
going  to  be  any  more  fruitful  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  and  lamb  producers  and  poultry 
producers  and  timber  producers  and 
dairy  producers  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  not  draw  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  proposed 
new  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  come  be¬ 
fore  this  body  to  be  asked  to  delegate 
our  legislative  powers  to  the  President? 
We  have  that  proposal  before  us  right 
now  in  the  very  language  of  the  bill  now 
pending. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  what  is  the  Senator 
referring? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  referring  to  H.R. 
10788,  to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  states: 

The  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  an  agreement,  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  the  same  article  which  are 


the  products  of  countries  not  parties  to 
the  agreements. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  act 
that  I  can  see  which  has  any  legisla¬ 
tive  restraint  whatsoever  on  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  those  regulations.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
to  that  extent,  yes;  but  I  think  that  is  a 
small  delegation  of  authority  compared 
to  the  complete  capitulation  of  our  con¬ 
trol  over  tariff  legislation  which  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  agree¬ 
ments  under  GATT,  both  the  1-year 
and  5 -year  agreements,  apparently 
could  have  gone  beyond  merely  textiles. 
Under  section  204,  which  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  saw  fit  to  disdain  to 
use,  Congress  already  has  given  the 
President  sweeping  authority  and  power 
to  negotiate  agreements. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  of  course,  the  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  mandate  the  President  to  ex¬ 
ercise  those  sweeping  powers  for  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  culmination  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  evidence  and  motivations, 
have  caused  him  to  act  for  cotton  and 
textiles. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  arises :  Are  only  the  cotton  and 
textile  industries  in  difficulty ?“Tf  so,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
passing  the  proposed  legislation,  because 
it  would  be  helpful,  and  it  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  doing  so  without  bringing  in 
extraneous  matters. 

However,  the  advocates  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  Senate,  and  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  my  amendment,  argue  that 
they  already  have  shut  off  90  percent  of 
the  export  cotton  which  comes  to  this 
country  by  the  agreements  which  have 
been  voluntarily  entered  into.  They  are 
concerned  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
imports. 

When  one  starts  to  manifest  the  kind 
of  concern  demonstrated  for  10  percent 
of  the  total  imports,  which  is  what  would 
be  done  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass  the 
proposed  legislation,  I  submit  that  every 
one  of  the  other  agricultural  products 
named  would  be  endangered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  10  percent  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports,  which  would  be  involved  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

The  proponents  themselves  admit  that 
the  19  countries  produce  90  percent  of 
the  imports.  They  are  worried  about 
10  percent  which  is  coming  in  from  those 
countries  not  covered.  They  wish  to 
make  those  countries  conform. 

I  think  that  makes  good  sense.  I  un¬ 
derstand  their  motivation.  I  point  out, 
however,  that  the  economic  problem, 
compared  to  that  of  other  segments  of 
American  industry,  is  certainly  no  worse. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  the  other 
problems.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
annual  quotas  on  imports  coming  in  in 
the  dairy  industry. 

Butter,  707,000  pounds. 

Butter  oil,  1.2  million  pounds. 

Malted  milk.  6,000  pounds. 


Dried  whole  milk,  7,000  pounds. 

Nonfat  dried  milk,  1,807,000  pounds. 

Cheddar  cheese,  2,780,100  pounds. 

Blue  mold  cheese,  5,017,000  pounds. 

These  are  the  figures,  even  after  the 
quotas  have  been  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  point  of  clarifica¬ 
tion,  the  textile  agreements  in  question  n 
involve  countries  which  export  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  cotton  textiles.  The 
Senator  is  correct  on  that  point.  / 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  however,  is 
not  merely  to  give  the  President  power  to 
apply  the  same  restrictions  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  producing  the  other  10  percent. 
The  purpose  is  to  avoid,  by  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  giving  to  the  10-percent 
countries  an  advantage  over  the  90-per¬ 
cent  countries,  to  the  point  that  the 
agreement  with  the  90 -percent  countries 
would  be  vitiated.  In  other  words,  with¬ 
out  passage  of  the  bill,  the  danger  is  that 
the  rug  will  be  pulled  out  from  under 
the  agreement  with  the  90-percent  coun¬ 
tries,  so  we  are  concerned  not  only  with 
the  10-percent  countries  but  also  with 
all  the  countries,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
they  would  feel  themselves  not  bound  if 
we  could  not  deal  in  a  similar  fashion 
with  the  10-percent  countries. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  As  I  said,  I  think  the  effort  is 
wise,  prudent  and  proper.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  it  is  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  10  percent  of  the  total  foreign 
imports  are  not  covered  without  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  the  proponents 
have  in  mind.  It  is  my  argument  that 
the  10  percent  does  not  represent  as 
large  an  import  threat  to  the  cotton 
industry  per  se  as  is  represented  by  the 
imports  of  all  the  other  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  which,  those  of  us  associated  with 
the  amendment  have  mentioned. 

I  have  mentioned  the  commodities 
brought  in  from  the  standpoint  of  dairy 
production  on  an  annual  basis.  We  are 
in  that  situation  at  a  time  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  report 
for  March  31,  1962,  the  most  recent  re¬ 
port,  points  out  that  the  United  States 
is  now  surfeited  with  a  surplus  of  dairy 
products  which  are  stored  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  on  which  the 
taxpayer  must  pay  a  high  storage  price. 
We  are  still  importing  products  to  be 
pyramided  on  the  products  in  surplus, 
produced  at  home,  to  further  force  down 
the  prices  the  dairy  producer  receives  for 
his  milk  on  the  farm. 

I  quote  from  schedule  12  of  the  March 
31,  1962,  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  states  that  there  are 
in  storage  271,040,979  pounds  of  butter, 
with  a  total  value  of  over  $163  million; 
67,011,196  pounds  of  cheese,  with  a  total 
value  of  over  $25  million;  and  425,091,846 
pounds  of  dried  milk,  with  a  total  value 
of  over  $71  million. 

The  United  States  is  importing  dairy 
products,  when  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  a  surplus  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  magnitude,  on  which  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  storage  fees  out  of 
their  pockets.  I  submit  that  at  such  a 
time  it  should  be  wise  legislation  to  pro- 
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vide  the  same  corrective  and  the  same 
cure  against  imports  of  that  kind  as  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  in  respect  to  the 
cotton  and  textile  industry  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

So  much  with  respect  to  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other 
products  which  would  be  included  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  timber  industry.  Mr.  President,  is 
in  a  serious  fix  in  this  country  precisely 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  textile  mills 
are  in  a  serious  fix  and  the  same  reason 
that  the  cotton  producers  are  in  a  serious 
fix. 

One  cannot  keep  men  employed  in  a 
timber  mill  if  the  Nation  is  getting  all  of 
its  timber  from  a  foreign  country,  any 
more  than  one  can  keep  people  employed 
in  a  textile  mill  in  Maine  or  in  New 
Hampshire  if  the  Nation  is  buying  all  its 
textiles  from  Japan  or  some  other 
country. 

We  can  see  what  is  happening.  I  have 
a  report  prepared  by  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers’  Association,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  statement  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  the 
American  lumber  import  problem,  April 
16,  1962.  This  industry  has  taken  the 
same  steps  as  the  cotton  industry.  It 
has  come  to  the  Congress  for  assistance. 
It  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
assistance.  It  has  gone  to  the  White 
House  for  assistance. 

Somehow  this  industry  must  not  have 
had  the  right  knuckles  knocking  on  the 
right  door,  because  it  has  not  gotten  as 
far  as  the  cotton  people  have. 

I  congratulate  the  cotton  people  for 
the  start  they  have  made,  and  I  submit 
that  a  formula  which  is  helpful  to  them 
will  be  equally  helpful  to  the  timber  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  other  industries.  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  bene¬ 
fit  only  some  and  to  continue  to  do  in¬ 
jury  to  the  others. 

Let  us  see  what  is  stated  in  the  report 
by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  April  16.  I  quote  from 
page  2 : 

In  1961  alone  there  was  an  Increase  of 
400  million  board  feet  in  softwood  lumber 
imports  from  Canada.  In  the  13-yeax  period 
1949  to  1961  Canada  increased  her  lumber 
shipments  to  the  United  States  by  approxi¬ 
mately  186  percent. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  severity 
of  the  problem  and  if  we  are  talking 
about  the  perils  to  a  domestic  industry, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
percentages  with  respect  to  the  increase 
in  imports  of  cotton  and  of  textiles,  I 
doubt  that  the  percentages  would  be 
more  excessive  than  a  186  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  1949  Canada  supplied  5.2  percent  of  the 
U.S.  consumption  of  softwood  lumber.  Last 
year  she  supplied  approximately  14  percent. 

On  April  6  of  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
advised  that  there  are  more  than  200,000 
men  and  women  formerly  employed  in  the 
lumber  and  wood  products  industries  now 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  in 
America.  Let  me  emphasize — this  figure  does 
not  include  unemployment  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trade. 

The  report  is  replete  with  startling  in¬ 
formation  of  that  kind.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  timber  and  timber  products  in¬ 


dustry,  along  with  the  dairy  industry  and 
other  industries  included  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  suffer  from  identically  the  same 
problem,  sometimes  with  a  great  degree 
of  severity,  created  from  the  same  for¬ 
eign  sources,  yet  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  proposes  to  help  only  the 
cotton  producer  and  to  do  nothing  about 
the  other  industries. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  I  feel  that  legislation 
should  have  a  broader  horizon  and  a 
wider  purpose  than  that,  and  the  time 
to  legislate  on  that  kind  of  problem  is 
when  the  problem  is  before  us.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  time  to  legislate  is  before  we 
capitulate  to  the  Executive,  and  sur¬ 
render  our  right  to  legislate  at  all  in  the 
great,  broad  traditional  field  of  tariff 
legislation,  as  the  President  seriously 
proposes  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
committees  of  this  very  body. 

I  would  be  terribly  disappointed  if  any 
of  the  Senators  who  are  going  to  vote 
to  create  a  cotton  escape  hatch  would 
vote  later  in  the  session  to  delegate  to 
the  White  House  complete  control  over 
the  tariff  economy  of  this  country,  so 
that  never  again  would  they  be  able  to 
cast  a  protective  vote  for  textiles,  cotton, 
or  anything  else.  I  hope  that  when  they 
cast  their  votes  in  support  of  cotton  to¬ 
morrow  at  2:30  p.m.  it  will  not  be  their 
swan  song  as  far  as  protecting  their 
constituents  in  the  textile  and  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned.  I  hope  that  when 
they  vote  “yes”  to  protect  cotton,  they 
will  not  at  the  same  time  say,  “Good-by, 
chum.  We  are  voting  away  our  author¬ 
ity  so  we  can  never,  never  help  you 
again.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Presidential  power  be  exercised  in  the 
present  instance  to  alleviate  the  troubles 
of  the  textile  industry.  All  of  us  agree 
that  the  industry  has  troubles  which  are 
serious;  in  fact,  they  threaten  its  very 
life.  We  are  all  aware  of  that.  But  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  power 
vested  in  the  President  by  section  204 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  because  it  is  so  unrestricted.  It  is 
the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  during  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  other  body,  that  statutory 
authority — unbridled,  unrestricted,  and 
unlimited  as  it  is — was  attacked  as  being 
an  improper  authority  for  the  very  rea¬ 
sons  which  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  just  recited. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  contribution 
to  the  present  colloquy.  I  wish  also  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  especially 
my  friends  in  the  Senate  who  will  be 
voting  on  the  issue  tomorrow,  to  the  very 
persuasive,  convincing,  erudite,  and  im¬ 
portant  speech  delivered  on  the  subject 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  appears  in  yesterday’s 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  put 
the  whole  argument  clearly,  cogently, 
and  convincingly,  and  demonstrated  why 
the  Senate  should  be  concerned  about 
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the  problems  of  all  interested  in  raw 
products  in  this  country  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  foreign  imports,  and  not 
neglect  all  but  the  cotton  people,  as  we 
come  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  out  in  the  great  West 
some  of  the  best  timber  ever  to  grow  in 
God’s  great  out-of-doors  is  raised.  In 
that  country  is  the  Simpson  Timber  Co., 
with  which  I  have  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  Simpson  Timber  Co.  is  one 
of  those  enlightened  timber  companies 
that  consider  forestry  a  system  of  crop¬ 
ping.  Great  Douglas-firs  are  planted 
many,  many  years  before  they  finally 
mature.  As  some  of  the  trees  are  cut 
down  in  one  part  of  the  forest,  the  com¬ 
pany  repopulates  the  forest  so  that  never 
again  will  we  have  a  denuded  area  in 
such  places.  That  is  an  enlightened, 
progressive,  and  successful  timber  coun¬ 
try. 

.  I  had  the  privilege  at  one  time  of  going 
through  some  of  the  lumber  mills.  I 
spent  a  day  at  the  logging  camp.  I  con¬ 
templated  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
timber  crop  is  produced.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  that  company  on  the  very  subject 
which  we  are  now  discussing.  First,  I 
shall  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Simp¬ 
son  Timber  Co.  dated  February  9: 

This  report — 

Which  they  enclose — 
demonstrates  that  BC — 

I  am  sure  the  writer  refers  to  British 
Columbia— 

is  leading  west  coast  shipments  by  200  mil¬ 
lion  board  feet,  giving  BC  control  of  this 
important  American  lumber  market  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages  of  loggers  and  sawmill  men 
alone,  not  to  mention  all  other  economic 
"factors,  represents  an  annual  payroll  loss  to 
west  coast  sawmill  communities  of  $10 
million. 

I  thanked  the  writer  for  that  earlier 
information. 

On  February  28  they  sent  along  some 
more.  In  that  letter  they  said : 

The  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
January  1962  report  of  water-borne  lumber 
shipments  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
British  Columbia  and  w;est  coast  mills  re¬ 
veals  that  the  Canadians  set  a  new  all-time 
high  by  taking  71.4  percent  of  the  market, 
which  until  1961  always  had  been  held  by 
west  coast  mills. 

I  call  that  testimony  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  who  represent  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  upper  Califor¬ 
nia.  That  is  a  beautiful,  gorgeous  scenic 
area,  which  also  finds  its  people  having 
to  work  for  a  living,  many  of  them  in  the 
saw  mills  and  in  the  forests  of  the  area. 
Senators  from  that  area  will  have  an 
opportunity  tomorrow  to  strike  a  blow 
in  defense  of  a  great  and  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Northwest.  It  may  be  in 
the  last  opportunity  which  they  as  Sena¬ 
tors  will  have  to  strike  that  blow  if  Con¬ 
gress  loses  its  authority  over  tariff  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  letter  of  February  28th  continues: 

In  January  British  Columbia  shipped  to 
this  market — 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  market— 
101,006,759  board  feet.  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon  shipped  40,443,828  board  feet. 
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The  portion  shipped  by  British  Colum¬ 
bia  was  71.4  percent;  the  percentage 
shipped  by  Washington  and  Oregon  was 
26.6  percent. 

In  summation,  the  amendment  which 
a  number  of  us  have  coauthored,  and 
upon  which  we  shall  vote  tomorrow,  can 
correct  that  kind  of  sorry  situation. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  word  about  livestock, 
because  livestock  and  poultry  are  in  this 
business  in  the  same  way  that  cotton, 
textiles,  and  other  products  which  I  have 
been  discussing  are.  We  are  continuing 
to  import  live  cattle  and  meat  imports 
at  a  greater  rate  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 

The  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  cat¬ 
tle  imported  last  year  set  a  new  record 
of  1,300  million  pounds.  The  carcass 
weight  equivalent  of  lamb  and  mutton 
imported  last  year  was  up  from  1960,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  record  imports  of 
1959. 

The  material  to  which  I  am  referring 
comes  from  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Sit¬ 
uation,  published  by  the  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  its  May  1962,  report. 

Referring  to  the  same  report,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  the  number  of 
cattle  imported  was  down  from  the  high 
rate  maintained  during  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1961,  but  was  up  almost  28  percent 
over  the  220,000  head  imported  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1961.  So,  comparing  like 
quarters  of  a  year  ago,  the  imports  are  up 
220,000  head. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
labor  the  record  with  statistics  on  sheep, 
lamb,  cotton,  poultry,  and  eggs.  They 
are  all  available.  The  statistics  I  put  in 
the  Record  are  merely  intended  to  point 
out  that  those  various  segments  of  our 
agriculture  economy  face  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem  comes  from  the  same 
fact,  failure  to  protect  those  segments 
from  foreign  imports,  which  is  the 
genesis  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us  that  the  cotton  and  the  textile 
people  have  been  working  on  construc¬ 
tively  and  long,  because  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  protect  them  against  exces¬ 
sive  imports. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question 
that  was  asked  of  me  earlier  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon:  What  reason  is  there 
why  we  should  be  so  diligent  in  solving 
the  cotton  problem,  and  be  so  negligent 
about  doing  something  for  the  rest  of 
the  farm  economy? 

If  we  fail  now,  when  will  we  have  an¬ 
other  chance?  If  we  fail  now,  will  we 
ever  have  another  chance?  That  is  a 
question  that  I  suspect  will  have  to  be 
answered  seriously  by  the  Senators  who 
vote  against  our  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  cause  us  to  fail  now.  That  is  not  a 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  PIruska]  and  I  will  have  to  answer, 
because  we  will  grab  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  do  what  we  can,  when  we  can, 
as  we  can,  to  treat  the  various  segments 
of  our  agriculture  economy  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  blame  our 
southern  friends  and  those  associated 
with  them,  in  the  textile  industry  in  New 
England,  for  making  their  fight  in  behalf 
of  their  constituents.  We  expect  them 
to  do  that.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  longrun  they  would  do  much 
better  to  associate  themselves  with  a  set 


of  economic  principles  and  policies 
which  apply  to  all  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  equally,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  fortuitous  circumstance  which  en¬ 
ables  them  now,  with  White  House  ap¬ 
proval,  to  get  special  consideration  for  a 
privileged  group  by  special  legislation. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  they 
would  do  better  to  join  with  us,  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  same  problem,  although  we 
do  not  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  same 
fortuitous  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  but  who,  in  the  long 
pull,  will  have  to  work  with  those  who 
suffer  from  ruinous  foreign  imports. 

It  is  hard  to  square  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  with  the  high-sounding  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  unrestricted  trade  and 
international  exchange  which  are  now 
issuing  from  the  White  House,  as  a  part 
of  the  plea  to  Congress  to  step  down 
from  its  constitutional  role  of  legislating 
in  the  tariff  field  and  to  turn  its  authority 
unrestrictedly  over  to  a  different  branch 
of  Government. 

I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  second  pro¬ 
posal,  the  one  asking  Congress  to  capitu¬ 
late.  I  hope  we  can  pass  cotton  legisla¬ 
tion  tomorrow,  because  it  is  devoted  to  a 
serious  problem.  I  hope  we  can  add  to 
it  an  amendment  which  will  give  the 
same  consideration  to  the  timber  people, 
to  the  poultry  people,  to  the  dairy  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  producers  of  beef,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pork,  and  to  the  producers  of 
lamb  that  we  give  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  working  with  the  fleecy  substance 
known  as  cotton. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  commend  the 
Senator  fx-om  South  Dakota  for  his  very 
splendid  presentation  of  .this  problem; 
for  putting  it  in  a  perspective  which 
avoids  any  parochial  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  by  category 
rather  than  by  item.  That  is  one  of  the 
pleas  that  our  President  is  making  cur¬ 
rently  in  behalf  of  his  trade  expansion 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  in  Congress  for  many  years.  He 
has  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Perhaps  he  heard  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  during  the  debate  of  this  subject, 
the  suggestion  that  agriculture,  insofar 
as  the  products  of  the  Middle  West  are 
concerned — livestock,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
timber,  and  so  on — had  better  make,  a 
drive  for  a  position  similar  to  that  now 
enjoyed  by  the  cotton  and  related  in¬ 
dustries.  In  other  words,  it  is  suggested 
by  some  who  have  engaged  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  have  been 
derelict  and  are  guilty  of  laches,  so  to 
speak,  for  not  having  pursued  this  course 
of  conduct  earlier.  We  are  accused  of 
being  Johnnies-come-lately,  who  are 
seeking  to  attach  our  amendment  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  and  fashioned  for  another  seg¬ 
ment  of  agriculture. 
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I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  subscribe  to 
that,  or  whether  he  recalls  the  many 
things  which  have  been  done  by  the 
repx  esentatives  of  the  Muddle  Wrestern 
States  in  recent  years  to  get  relief  from 
imports  which  have  had  as  disastrous 
an  impact  as  have  cotton  imports. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  I  have.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  raised  the  subject. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  unchallenged 
in  the  Record  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pi-oducers 
of  other  products.  Representatives  of 
these  producers  have  been  coming  to 
Washington  time  after  time,  and  they 
have  appeared  before  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  time  after  time,  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  testimony.  They  have  presented 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  from  the  standpoint  of  the  timber 
industry,  for  example.  They  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
time  after  time,  seeking  tariff  relief,  and 
they  have  made  their  appeals  to  the 
White  House. 

Somehow  or  other,  that  curious  set  of 
cii’cumstances  which  has  developed  into 
a  shower  of  all  this  largess  upon  the 
textile  industry  has  never  evolved  for 
them. 

I  shall  not  make  any  allegations,  but  I 
have  a  hunch  about  it.  It  is  a  hunch 
which  will  gain  some  validity  orxly  after 
a  rollcall  vote  is  had  in  the  Senate  on 
this  matter.  If  the  hunch  then  develops 
into  a  showing  that  there  have  been 
those  who  have  been  induced — and  I 
spell  that  word  with  an  “i,”  not  with  an 
“s” — induced  to  go  along  with  a  program 
involving  a  complete  capitulation  of 
tariff  controls  by  Congress,  and  if  there 
are  those  who  vote  to  subject  themselves 
now  to  economic  suicide,  and  act  as  they 
will  act  later,  they  will  have  sold  out  the 
interests  of  their  people  for  the  sorriest 
mess  of  pottage  that  has  ever  been  put 
to  mouth. 

I  hope  that  my  hunch  is  not  borne 
out.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
that  my  hunch  is  wrong.  However,  all 
of  us  and  all  those  who  read  the  Record 
will  scan  the  rollcalls  to  see  whether 
that  Midwesterner’s  hunch  was  com¬ 
pletely  wrong  and,  if  not,  what  degree  of 
validity  there  was  in  it  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  May. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  from  the 
New  England  States  and  from  the  South, 
who  are  in  trouble  with  cotton,  to  join 
us  in  suppoi’ting  a  policy  and  principle 
and  program  and  ideal,  good  for  all  cate¬ 
gories  instead  of  confixxing  themselves 
solely  to  a  little  piece  of  i-elief  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  might 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  sug¬ 
gesting,  perhaps,  that  we  rise  above 
principle  in  this  particular  instance  and 
grant  relief  to  one  industry  aixd  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  cast  our  lot 
with  a  highly  protectionist  measure, 
which  is  much  more  protectionist  than 
any  McKixxley  pi-otectionist  measure 
could  be — I  say  that  because  it  involves 
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not  only  a  high  tariff,  but  a  subsidy,  an 
international  cartel,  and  a  quota  system 
as  well — we  then  consider  a  free  trade 
proposal  that  might  or  might  not  be 
adopted?  Would  this  approximate  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  might  be  one  of 
the  causes  for  my  unhappy  but,  I  hope, 
unfounded  hunch.  I  hope  subsequent 
rollcalls  will  prove  that  the  hunch  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  wrong  and  that  the  suspicion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  unfounded. 
Of  course  only  time  can  tell.  History 
will  record  the  verdict.  Certainly  it 
tends  to  emphasize  both  the  Senator’s 
suspicion  and  my  hunch.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  consider  these  problems  as 
a  group,  not  piecemeal;  that  we  ought 
to  deal  equitably  with  all  those  who  will 
suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  find  a 
way  to  correct  the  situation  which 
plagues  all  of  them,  and  not  simply  try 
to  correct  that  situation  for  the  privi¬ 
leged  few.  I  submit  that  if  we  go  all  out 
for  a  free-trade  policy,  this  little  anchor 
thrown  out  to  windward  on  the  part  of 
those  who  propose  to  have  this  little 
consideration  now  for  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  will  find  that  they  have  sent  a 
little  boy  to  do  the  milking  who  could 
not  quite  get  the  job  done.  Ultimately 
they  will  suffer  from  the  unhappy  eco¬ 
nomic  fate  which  confronts  the  rest  of 
our  raw  producers,  unless  Congress  in¬ 
sists  now  on  the  right  to  protect  and 
safeguard  them  when  they  are  really  in 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  further 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  share  the  hope  that 
any  misgivings  or  any  suspicion  that 
might  be  entertained  by  anyone  will  not 
eventually  materialize  when,  later  this 
year,  Congress  will  consider  the  basic 
tariff  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  the  last  one  who 
would  wish  to  entertain  any  suspicion, 
doubt,  or  cynicism  in  this  regard. 

Earlier  today,  we  heard  many  protes¬ 
tations  from  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  it  is  not  hostility  to  the 
desires  and  goals  of  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  amendment  which  prompts 
opposition  to  it,  but  rather  it  is  a  matter 
of  timeliness.  A  time  will  come  later, 
when  the  receptivity,  the  sympathy,  and 
the  compassion  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  so  plentifully  here  today  can  be 
proved.  That  time  will  come  when  we 
consider  the  proposal  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  total  and  ab¬ 
solute  power  over  tariff  rates  or  con¬ 
cession  on  tariffs.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  decide  whether  that  power 
should  be  circumscribed  to  a  certain 
degree.  One  limitation  seriously  under 
consideration  would  affect  the  power  of 
the  President  to  deal  with  countries,  or 
a  combination  of  countries  such  as  those 
which  compiise  the  Common  Market, 
which  impose  nontariff  restrictions  on 
farm  products  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  virtually  excluding  the  American 
farmer  from  those  markets.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
in  such  cases  the  President  should  have 


severe  limitations  imposed  upon  his 
ability  to  reduce  tariff  rates  on  the 
manufactured  products  which' the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  seek  to  import  into  this 
country. 

After  all,  we  are  not  interested  in 
making  concessions  to  Europe,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  identical  articles,  because 
there  is  no  percentage  in  lowering  the 
tariff  on  beans  or  carrots  or  soybeans, 
and  getting  concessions  on  those  same 
products.  The  point  in  making  con¬ 
cessions  is  that  we  will  make  them  on 
items  which  they  have  to  sell  to  us, 
provided  they  will  make  concessions  on 
things  which  we  will  want  to  sell  them. 

Tariffs  are  not  the  only  means  of 
keeping  goods  out  of  countries.  There 
are  many  nontariff  restrictions  and  limi¬ 
tations. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  there  will  not  be 
those  in  Congress  who  will  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  life.  I  hope  they 
will  not  support  a  request  of  unlimited 
power.  The  only  proposal  deserving  sup¬ 
port  is  one  having  careful  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  powers  will  be  exercised 
without  prejudice  to  American  interests 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  share  that  hope,  not  to 
the  extent  of  having  overconfidence,  but 
in  the  realistic  sense  that  this  action 
will  transpire  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  urged. 

In  a  sense,  we  suffer  now,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proposed  legislation,  from 
the  kind  of  centralization  of  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  too  few  persons 
involved  in  the  suggested  shift  of  the 
authority  over  tariff  legislation  from 
the  people’s  representatives  in  Congress 
to  the  big  politicians  in  the  big  offices  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
By  virtue  of  the  arguments  arrayed 
against  our  amendment.  They  say  it 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  induce  the 
White  House  to  make  this  concession,  to 
make  this  proposal.  They  say,  “We  have 
brought  it  down  for  cotton  and  textiles. 
Please,  you  people  who  represent  timber, 
beef,  sheep,  poultry,  and  dairy  products, 
don’t  bother  us  now.  If  you  do  that,  the 
man  who  made  the  concession  might  be 
displeased;  he  might  not  go  through  with 
his  negotiations.  You  might  be  putting 
a  stop  to  the  activation  of  the  cotton 
program,  which  we  have  in  good  shape. 
The  President  might  eliminate  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  cotton  and  the  textile  in¬ 
dustries  from  the  theories  he  has  been 
expounding  around  the  country  about 
the  advantages  of  broader  trade.  If  you 
mess  things  up,  it  will  be  serious.” 

That  indicates  what  might  happen  if 
we  rely  too  long  and  too  much  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  single  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  Executive  end  of  the 
avenue.  The  people’s  voices  will  have 
been  silenced.  They  can  express  them¬ 
selves  only  through  Congress.  Out  of 
the  more  than  2  million  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
remember  that  John  Public  can  vote  for 
only  2 — the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  In  Congress,  he  can  act 
through  100  Senators.  He  votes  for  437 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  has  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
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He  can  talk  with  his  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  can  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  them.  All  the  ramifications 
of  the  problem  are  presented. 

But  that  is  impossible  when  the  en¬ 
tire  problem  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  Federal  apparatus  which  has  only 
two  persons  whom  the  voter  can  reach  at 
the  ballot  box  in  the  polling  place. 

I  think  I  sense  the  felling  on  the  part 
of  our  southern  friends  about  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  transferring  and  delegating 
so  much  power  to  the  President,  as  is 
requested  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  recall 
that  one  of  them  said,  “I  am  not  acting 
only  for  the  cotton  farmer;  we  have 
chicken  farmers  in  my  State.”  That  is 
true.  It  is  tough  to  go  back  to  the  people 
of  an  individual  State  and  say,  “I  took 
care  of  the  cotton  farmer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  but  I  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  chicken  farmer  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.” 

Another  distinguished  Senator  said, 
“I  have  cowmen  in  my  State.  My  State 
produces  a  large  amount  of  cattle.  It  is 
kind  of  tough  to  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  I  did  what  I  could  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  cotton  man,  but  I  could  not  do 
anything  for  the  cowman.”  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  tough. 

If  by  any  chance  we  vote  away  for¬ 
ever  our  power  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
ever  again  to  do  anything  for  the 
chicken  farmer  or  the  cowman,  because 
we  have  said  we  are  bowing  out,  we  are 
delegating  to  the  White  House  our  com¬ 
plete  control  over  tariffs,  the  public 
should  not  blame  us  in  Congress  if  things 
go  wrong. 

I  submit  there  is  no  way  we  can  es¬ 
cape  that  blame,  because  once  we  dele¬ 
gate  authority  to  decide,  we  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  decisions  yet  to  be 
made,  because  we  have  conveyed  away 
the  right  to  make  them. 

We  must  be  men  of  sturdier  stuff  than 
to  go  creeping  back  home,  saying,  “Don’t 
blame  me.  All  I  did  was  to  decapitate 
myself,  to  disfranchise  myself,  and  dele¬ 
gate  all  the  power  to  the  other  fellow. 
Blame  the  other  fellow;  he  made  all  the 
mistakes.”  That  cannot  be  done.  Once 
we  give  up  our  power  to  represent  the 
people,  we  have  to  be  responsible  for 
what  is  done  by  the  other  fellow  who 
represents  them  in  our  place. 

I  express  the  hope  that  tomorrow  it 
will  be  possible  to  work  out  some  happy 
formula,  so  that  we  can  legislate  to¬ 
gether  on  a  matter  of  principle,  policy, 
and  philosophy,  so  that  whatever  we 
elect  to  do  to  be  helpful  to  that  little 
segment  of  our  economy  which  seeks 
help  and  needs  it — the  cotton  and  the 
cotton  textile  industries — we  will  also 
do  the  same  to  be  helpful  to  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  in  the  agricultural 
area,  which  are  suffering  fully  as  much 
from  identically  the  same  cause  and  is 
in  need  of  the  same  kind  of  remedy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  certain  articles  relating  to  the  place 
of  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  contemplated  so- 
called  Common  Market.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  to  havee  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
“Common  Market  and  United  States 
Agree  on  Farm  Tariffs,”  by  Felix  Belair, 
Jr.,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  16,  1962;  an  article  entitled 
“Impact  on  United  States  Seen  in  Plan 
To  Exclude  Outside  Goods”  by  J.  H. 
Carmical,  published  in  the  same  paper 
on  February  4,  1962;  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  17, 
1962;  and  finally  an  article  entitled 
“What  It  Means  if  We  Join  the  Common 
Market,”  by  John  Freeman,  published  in 
News  of  the  World,  in  London  on  May  6, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  tlie  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1962] 
Common  Market  and  United  States  Agree 
on  Farm  Tariffs 
(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington,  January  15. — The  European 
Economic  Community  has  agreed,  to  make 
tariff  concessions  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
that  last  year  had  a  value  of  from  $600  mil¬ 
lion  to  $700  million,  official  sources  said  to¬ 
day. 

U.S.  negotiators  considered  as  “unsatis¬ 
factory,”  however,  proposed  concessions  on 
another  group  of  more  competitive  farm 
commodities.  These  commodities  had  an 
export  value  of  about  $400  million  last  year. 

The  United  States  rejected  these  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Economic  Community,  also 
known  as  the  Common  Market,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  were  subject  to  future 
negotiations. 

An  agreement,  including  the  accepted 
concessions  and  reciprocal  cuts  on  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products,  is  expected 
to  be  initialed  in  Brussels  tomorrow. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  served 
notice  that  in  future  negotiations  it  will  in¬ 
sist  on  its  “historic  share”  of  the  European 
market  for  farm  exports. 

COMMENT  BY  PRESIDENT 

At  his  news  conference  today.  President 
Kennedy  guardedly  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  arrangement.  He  said  that  the 
agreement  was  “on  the  whole  satisfactory” 
and  “is  about  the  best  that  could  be  worked 
out.” 

The  President  cited  two  obstacles  to  any 
exchange  of  mutually  satisfactory  conces¬ 
sions  on  farm  products  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  These  were  the 
rising  productivity  of  European  agriculture 
and  the  heavy  balance  of  agricultural  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  first  news  conference 
of  the  year,  observed  that  the  United  States 
in  1961  made  commercial  sales  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Common  Market  countries  valued  at 
about  $1,100  million.  Farm  products  pur¬ 
chased  from  such  countries  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  amounted  to  about  $200  million,  he  said. 

From  this  he  concluded,  “it  is  very  obvious 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trade  evenly 
with  them  on  agriculture.” 

This  concept  was  supported  by  major  farm 
organizations  in  recent  hearings  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  trade  program  before  a 
Senate-House  economic  subcommittee.  But 
the  farm  groups  insisted  that  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  grant  agricultural  concessions  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  U.S.  concessions 
on  manufactured  and  industrial  products. 

The  President  drew  attention  to  the  special 
problems  involved  in  agricultural  foreign 
trade  and  the  18  months  devoted  to  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market.  He  said  these  factors  constituted  a 
strong  argument  for  his  request  for  broader 
tariff-cutting  authority  than  is  provided  by 


the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act,  which 
expires  June  30. 

The  administration’s  new  trade  program 
has  yet  to  be  published  in  detail.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Presidential  authority  to  negotiate 
tariff  concessions  up  to  50  percent  by  whole 
categories  of  commodities,  instead  of  item 
by  item,  as  is  done  at  present.  It  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  end  duties  on  a  wide 
range  of  products  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Common  Market  countries  account  for 
80  percent  of  world  trade. 

The  President  observed  that  Common 
Market  countries  had  experienced  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  economic  growth.  He  said  that  his 
new  program  was  intended  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  share  in  this  growth  through 
expanded  trade  opportunities  and  increasing 
employment  at  home. 

The  Common  Market  nations  are  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Luxembourg. 

The  U.S.  farm  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  on  which  acceptable  concessions  have 
been  offered  include  cotton,  soybeans,  tallow, 
hides  and  skins  and  most  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  official  sources  reported. 

The  products  covered  by  proposed  conces¬ 
sions  that  are  regarded  as  “unsatisfactory” 
include  wheat,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
livestock,  including  poultry. 

Some  private  agricultural  economists  here 
believe  that  the  concessions  granted  the 
United  States  had  been  largely  limited  to 
two  categories.  These  are  commodities  in 
which  this  country  dominates  the  world 
market  and  those  which  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  countries  have  no  plans  for  great  expan¬ 
sion,  these  experts  said. 

They  observed  further  that  the  products 
on  which  concessions  had  been  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory”  were  those  in  which  the  United  States 
had  its  major  problem  of  surpluses. 

Diplomatic  sources  suggested  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  more  satisfactory 
concessions  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  fu¬ 
ture  negotiations.  They  recalled  that  sev¬ 
eral  Western  Europe  officials  had  stated  pub¬ 
licly  that  U.S.  farm  exports  should  fare  no 
worse  after  full  realization  of  the  Common 
Market’s  goal  than  before. 

The  President  appeared  confident  at  his 
news  conference  that  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  they  examined  all  the  facts, 
would  support  his  new  trade  program. 

“I  believe  that  when  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  examined  our  pro¬ 
posal,  examined  its  safeguards,  examined 
what  it  can  do  for  employment,  I  am  hope¬ 
ful — in  fact  I  feel  it  very  possible — that  we 
can  secure  a  majority,”  he  said. 

He  termed  the  whole  question  of  tariffs  “a 
sophisticated  matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  quickly.”  But  he  said,  “I  think  that 
when  the  educational  job  is  done,  I  think 
the  country  will  understand  that  it  is  in  our 
best  interest.” 

The  President  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
present  food  for  peace  program  should  be 
expanded.  This  program  involves  the  "sale” 
of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  without  any  financial  return  to  this 
country. 

In  response  to  a  question,  the  President 
also  indicated  that  the  domestic  farm  pro¬ 
program  contemplated  legislative  authority 
for  rigid  controls  on  production  and  mar¬ 
keting.  The  news  conference,  the  20th  held 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  his  first  since  November 
29.  One  that  had  been  scheduled  December 
20  was  canceled  when  the  President’s  father, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  was  stricken  the  day  be¬ 
fore  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  news  conference  today  was  not  tele¬ 
vised  as  it  occurred.  It  was  recorded  on 
both  audio  and  video  tape  for  later  broad¬ 
cast  and  televising. 

The  President,  looking  fit  and  still  tan 
from  his  holiday  stay  in  Florida,  dealt  with 
most  questions  briskly.  He  sprinkled  his  an¬ 
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swers  with  a  wide  variety  of  facts  and  statis¬ 
tics. 

TALKS  HELD  IN  BRUSSELS 

Brussels,  Jan.  15. — United  States  and 
Common  Market  officials  conferred  at  a  tech¬ 
nical  level  today.  Both  sides  were  hopeful 
that  a  final  agreement  on  tariff  reductions 
might  be  reached  tomorrow. 

Howard  Petersen,  President  Kennedy’s 
special  adviser  on  trade,  discussed  tariff  is¬ 
sues  with  Common  Market  experts.  A  nego¬ 
tiating  session  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
with  Jean  Rey,  of  the  Common  Market  com¬ 
mission. 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said :  “We  certainly  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  conclude  an  agreement 
tomorrow,  but  there  will  be  nothing  solid 
before  that.” 

TRADE  AID  HAILS  KENNEDY 

San  Francisco,  January  15. — Nelson  A. 
Stitt,  director  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council,  said  today  that  the  chances 
were  now  “50-50”  to  get  a  liberalized  foreign 
trade  program  through  Congress  this  year. 

"Six  months  ago,”  he  said,  “we  would  have 
said  there  was  no  chance.” 

Mr.  Stitt,  at  a  news  conference  on  a  west 
coast  visit,  gave  President  Kennedy  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  asserted  change. 

“I  think  he  has  done  a  pretty  good  job 
at  this,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  people  see  a  link 
between  our  world  position  and  trade.  They 
are  viewing  trade  as  an  essential  element  in 
our  foreign  policy.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1962] 
Impact  on  United  States  Seen  in  Plan  To 
Exclude  Outside  Goods 
(By  J.  H.  Carmical) 

The  food-exporting  nations  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  new  agricultural  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  European  Economic 
Community.  And  they  should  be,  for  a 
study  of  the  plan  shows  that  it  envisions 
their  exclusion  from  the  world’s  largest  sin¬ 
gle  market. 

Coming  at  a  period  when  the  United 
States,  the  biggest  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  is  in  what  has  been  described  as 
“a  crisis  of  abundance”  in  food  supplies, 
the  plan  of  the  European  trading  bloc, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Common  Market, 
threatens  to  result  in  a  further  curtailment 
of  American  agriculture. 

This  bold  and  imaginative  plan,  which 
was  adopted  only  after  the  most  deliberate 
considerations  by  the  six  member  nations 
in  the  bloc,  eventually  may  include  all  West¬ 
ern  Europe  into  a  single  trading  unit.  Al¬ 
ready  most  of  the  other  countries  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  largely  in  self-defense,  have  sig¬ 
nified  an  interest  in  becoming  members. 
tremendous  potential 

Should  the  outsiders  be  admitted,  the 
largest  single  trading  bloc  in  history  would 
result.  Encompassing  an  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  of  250  million,  its  potential  would  be 
tremendous  and  its  impact  on  world  trade 
in  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  would  be  felt  by  every  nation. 

According  to  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  adoption  of  the  agricultural 
policy  has  removed  the  last  major  obstacle 
in  the  economic  integration  and  possibly  the 
political  unification  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
tinent. 

The  farm  pact,  considered  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  development  since  the  bloc  was 
formed  4  years  ago,  has  the  specific  objective 
of  making  member  countries  collectively 
self-sufficient  in  food  production. 

The  expansion  of  farm  production,  which 
will  involve  new  tractors  and  other  farm¬ 
ing  equipment,  would  be  a  major  spur  to 
the  industrial  development  of  these  six 
countries — Western  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 
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The  new  farm  policy  necessarily  will  mean 
a  great  shift  in  the  world  trade  routes  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  United  States  ultimately 
will  lose  a  large  part  of  its  biggest  export 
cash  market  for  farm  products.  This  will 
be  a  serious  blow  because  of  the  present 
heavy  excess  production  of  these  items  and 
the  huge  surpluses  already  built  up. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  burdensome 
surpluses,  of  which  storage  costs  alone 
amount  to  nearly  $1  billion  a  year,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  is  advocating  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  farm  program  that  includes  a 
drastic  restriction  of  production  over  a  long 
period  as  well  as  the  gradual  disposal  of  a 
portion  of  the  inventories,  mostly  held  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

To  what  extent  the  new  Common  Market 
policy  on  agriculture  influenced  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  to  Congress  last  week  is  not 
known,  but  the  prospect  of  losing  a  part  of 
the  European  market  must  have  contributed 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  proposals  to 
drastically  limit  farming  operations  here. 

The  essentials  of  the  Common  Market 
agreement  are  these: 

The  gradual  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
against  each  other  over  the  next  7(4  years, 
starting  from  July  1. 

The  establishment  of  identical  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  each  member  country. 

The  imposition  of  tariffs  on  farm  products 
imported  from  outside  sources  at  rates  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  Common  Market  support  price. 

PRICE  SETUP  UNKNOWN 

The  question  that  remains  unresolved  is  at 
what  level  the  new  Common  Market  prices 
for  agricultural  products  are  to  be  set.  It 
has  been  tentatively  agreed,  however,  that 
eventually  they  would  be  established  some¬ 
where  between  the  present  French  and 
German  levels. 

Western  Germany  has  higher  price  sup¬ 
ports  than  the  other  members.  The  support 
price  on  wheat,  for  instance,  is  $3  a  bushel, 
against  $2.20  in  France.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  price  support  on  wheat  would 
be  about  $2.60  a  bushel  should  the  tentative 
agreement  be  carried  out.  Price  supports  on 
other  major  crops  probably  would  be  on  the 
same  relative  basis. 

Support  prices  at  such  levels  would  stim¬ 
ulate  agricultural  operations  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Common  Market.  Since  it  would 
apply  for  a  long  period,  it  would  enable  the 
farmers  to  mechanize  with,  the  most  modern 
tools,  and  this  should  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  yield  an  acre. 

Farming  would  become  more  efficient  and 
the  farmers  using  outdated  methods  would 
be  “frozen  out”  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
they  have  been  here  in  the  last  15  years. 
Many  had  to  leave  the  farms  in  this  period 
because  of  the  technological  revolution  in 
farming. 

RISE  IN  EFFICIENCY 

This  would  result  in  a  more  efficient 
European  agriculture  and  would  make  avail¬ 
able  to  industry  there  those  persons  who 
have  been  pushed  off  the  farms.  Substitu¬ 
tion  of  tractors  for  animal  power,  which  is 
still  largely  used  on  many  European  farms, 
would  release  grain  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  other  foods  for  human  consump¬ 
tion. 

Generally,  what  is  envisaged  by  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  in  agriculture  is  not 
unlike  what  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  10  years.  During  that 
period,  farming  in  this  country  has  gone 
through  a  technological  revolution  and  has 
been  almost  completely  mechanized. 

Through  the  development  of  higher  yield¬ 
ing  seed,  the  use  of  more  fertilizer  and  the 
adoption  of  better  cultivating  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  chemicals  to  kill  weeds 
and  grass,  the  yields  to  an  acre  here  have 
risen  sharply. 


Better  methods  of  feeding  livestock,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  antibiotics,  also  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  utilization  of  the  larger 
amount  of  grain  produced  on  an  acre.  Now 
it  takes  only  about  one-half  as  much  grain 
to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  as  it  did  10  or 
15  years  ago. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY  GOAL 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries,  by  following  reason¬ 
ably  closely  the  methods  used  here,  soon 
can  become  self-sufficient  in  food  production. 
In  fact,  within  a  few  years,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Europe  may  become  an  exporter  of  food 
rather  than  an  importer. 

The  present  support  prices,  which  are  high 
enough  to  encourage  production  in  most 
countries,  will  be  continued  at  least  until 
next  year’s  harvest.  Although  some  may  be 
adjusted  downward  a  bit  in  certain  areas, 
the  knowledge  that  support  prices  will  be 
continued  and  that  a  market  will  be  guar¬ 
anteed  for  products  raised  will  stimulate 
activity  even  before  the  plan  is  put  into 
effect. 

Under  the  plan,  an  agricultural  fund  is  to 
be  created  that  would  be  used  to  aid  farmers 
unable  to  finance  needed  equipment,  to 
bolster  markets  if  they  should  drop  below 
the  support  level  and  to  subsidize  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  any  agricultural  product  that  devel¬ 
ops  an  excessive  supply. 

The  money  for  this  common  fund  would  be 
raised  through  the  variable  import  levies  on 
farm  products  from  outside  the  Common 
Market.  These  imports  now  amount  to  some 
$3(4  billion  a  year,  of  which  West  Germany 
receives  roughly  $1%  billion. 

World  prices  for  agricultural  products  now 
are  generally  below  the  lowest  support  prices 
of  any  in  the  Common  Market  countries  so, 
at  the  start,  the  fund  may  grow  rapidly.  As 
the  bloc  approaches  self-sufficiency,  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  will  drop,  but  at  that  time  its 
needs  will  not  be  so  great. 

By  agreeing  to  the  agricultural  policy,  the 
Common  Market  countries  are  described  as 
having  passed  the  point  of  no  return  on  their 
road  to  unity.  This  was  the  last  occasion 
when  the  development  of  the  project  could 
be  stopped  by  the  vote  of  a  single  member 
country.  Unless  all  members  agree  to  stop 
it,  which  seems  most  unlikely,  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  was  signed  by 
the  six  members  in  1957,  provide  that  it 
continue  in  effect  until  the  economic  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  six  nations  is  complete. 

Now  that  the  Common  Market  is  more  or 
less  permanently  established,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  how  many  more  of  the 
European  nations  may  join  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Britain  has  made  a  bid  to  join,  and 
Denmark  and  Norway  are  expected  to  seek 
membership.  At  first,  some  of  the  other 
nations  may  just  seek  associate  memberships. 

Regardless  of  how  many,  if  any,  of  the 
other  nations  in  Europe  obtain  membership, 
the  Common  Market  is  bound  to  bring  about 
a  sharp  decline  in  imports  of  farm  products 
to  the  six  member  countries.  Because  of  the 
variable  tariff  duties,  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  sell  those  countries  only 
those  items  they  could  not  produce.  This 
would  be  only  cotton. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  sold  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  amounting  to  $1,100  million  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of  $4,824,- 
187,000.  A  large  portion  of  these  exports  was 
part  of  foreign-aid  programs  and  payments 
were  not  received  in  dollars  for  nearly  $1,500 
million  of  them.  Deducting  these  foreign 
shipments,  the  Common  Market  accounted 
for  about  one-third  of  this  country’s  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  in  dollars  actually  received. 

U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  to  all  of 
Europe  in  1960  amounted  to  some  $2  billion, 
all  of  which  was  paid  for  in  dollars.  If 
Britain  and  other  European  countries  should 
become  members  of  the  Common  Market, 
much  of  these  exports  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
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Cotton  and  soybeans  appear  to  be  the  only 
two  major  farm  products  grown  here  that 
would  be  permitted  free  importation  into 
Common  Market  under  the  present  plan. 
Since  soybeans  could  be  produced  in  the  area, 
it  probably  would  be  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  countries  in  the  group  would 
decide  to  grow  them,  and  an  import  levy  by 
all  then  would  follow. 

Eventually  grain  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Common  Market  would  virtu¬ 
ally  cease.  In  1960,  feed-grain  exports  to 
these  countries  amounted  to  181  million 
bushels,  or  41  percent  of  the  total  of  439 
million  bushels  exported. 

Although  this  country’s  sales  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Common  Market  may  drop  to  a 
very  low  level,  prospects  are  that  there  may 
be  some  increase  in  sales  of  cotton.  With 
the  standard  of  living  expected  to  increase 
further,  the  use  of  cotton  by  the  bloc  should 
rise  and  this  may  partly  offset  the  decline  in 
shipments  of  food  items  from  this  country. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17,  1962] 
European  Barriers 

European  barriers  to  U.S.  grain  and  poul¬ 
try  exports  worry  Federal  farm  men. 

As  a  result  of  expected  restrictions  by  the 
six-nation  Common  Market,  U.S.  officials 
now  figure  wheat  sales  to  the  bloc  could  fall 
by  1965  to  around  $35  million  from  $120  mil¬ 
lion  now.  Poultry  shipments  might  fall  far 
below  the  current  $36  million  pace.  Feed 
grain  exports,  running  around  $200  million 
now,  would  be  least  affected;  land-short  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  reluctant  to  divert  acreage  to 
these  crops. 

Under  pressure  from  European  farmers, 
Common  Market  officials  have  agreed  to  set 
price  supports  within  the  six-nation  com¬ 
munity  high  enough  to  encourage  internal 
production  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  poul¬ 
try;  by  1970,  the  six  plan  to  adopt  a  new  sup¬ 
port  schedule.  Farmers  will  be  insulated 
from  U.S.  competition  by  a  variable  import 
fee  equal  to  the  difference  between  internal 
price  supports  and  lower  U.S.  export  prices. 

U.S.  officials  count  heavily  on  congressional 
passage  of  the  President’s  freer  trade  bill  for 
bargaining  power  to  use  against  European 
restrictions. 


[From  News  of  the  World,  London,  May  6, 
1962] 

What  It  Means  if  We  Join  the  Common 
Market 

(By  John  Freeman) 

“What  exactly  is  this  Common  Market,” 
asked  my  friend  in  the  park,  “and  what  does 
it  matter  to  me  if  Britain  joins  it?”  A  diffi¬ 
cult  question,  but  I  had  to  go  at  it. 

It’s  a  group  of  six  nations:  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Luxembourg,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy.  They’re  sometimes  called  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  they 
have  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which 
pledges  them  to  follow  a  common  economic 
policy. 

Between  now  and  1970  they  are  abolishing 
all  tariffs  between  one  another  and  all  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  free  movement  of  companies 
or  workers  inside  the  market.  What’s  more, 
they’ve  set  up  a  Council  of  Ministers  and  a 
small-scale  international  civil  service  to 
draw  up  the  rules  and  see  that  they  are 
obeyed. 

YOUR  JOB 

If  Britain  goes  in,  our  industries  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  have  to  compete  with  the  other 
members  without  any  protection.  Some  will 
do  well  out  of  that,  some  badly. 

Who  would  be  the  unlucky  ones? 

If  I  worked  in  motor  cars  or  shipbuilding 
or  market  gardening  or  chemicals  or  paper 
and  printing,  I  should  be  a  bit  anxious 
about  my  job. 

And  if  I  lived  in  Scotland  or  Northern 
Ireland  I’d  worry  because  unemployment  is 
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already  too  high  there,  and  the  Government 
would  no  longer  have  the  power  to  direct 
new  industries  into  hard-hit  areas. 

But  if  I  worked  in  coal,  steel,  heavy  ve¬ 
hicles,  textiles,  or  manufactured  clothing, 
I’d  be  pleased. 

What  would  happen  to  wages? 

They  would  tend  to  even  out  over  the 
whole  market.  But  this  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  harm  British  workers.  Wages  and 
production  have  recently  been  rising  much 
faster  inside  the  market  than  in  Britain. 

Still,  a  large  area  of  unemployment  like 
southern  Italy  must  tend  to  undercut  wages 
in  the  high  employment  areas  because  its 
people  can  go  and  seek  work  anywhere  in 
the  Community — including  Britain — if  we 
join. 

Incidentally,  there’s  to  be  equal  pay  for 
women  throughout  the  Market  by  the  end 
of  1964.  This  will  cost  industry  a  packet, 
but  the  burden  will  be  roughly  equal  for  all 
the  countries  except  Prance.  She’ll  get  off 
lighter  because  her  existing  difference  be¬ 
tween  men’s  and  women’s  rates  is  small. 

Would  membership  of  the  Market  mean 
lower  social  service  benefits  in  Britain? 

Not  directly.  Some  social  benefits — e.g. 
family  allowances — are  higher  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  than  in  Britain.  But  the  state  pays 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  cost  and  the 
worker  and  employer  pay  more. 

Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  is  to  "harmonize”  tax  policies,  the 
British  system  would  gradually  change  to 
the  continental  pattern.  That  would  be  fine 
when  times  are  good.  But  in  a  slump  the 
worker  gets  more  protection  from  the  British 
system. 

prices  trp 

Are  our  farmers  in  some  special  danger? 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are — and 
perhaps  the  sugarbeet  and  dairy  farmers. 
But  most  farmers  would  do  about  as  well 
as  they  do  now.  The  rest  of  us  might  suffer 
a  bit — especially  the  poorer  people. 

The  present  system  of  subsidies  would 
come  to  an  end  and  the  public  would  pay 
higher  prices  for  food.  Perhaps  about  10 
percent  more  in  the  end.  To  balance  that, 
taxes  might  be  slightly  lower. 

Should  we  have  to  go  over  to  decimals  and 
meters  and  driving  on  the  right? 

Not  necessarily,  but  it  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

Would  British  membership  mean  the  end 
of  the  Commonwealth? 

No.  But  it  would  mean  the  end  of  prefer¬ 
ential  trading  inside  the  Commonwealth. 
There  is  a  high  tariff  between  the  Market 
and  the  world  outside. 

This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  to  sell  the  food  and 
raw  materials  to  the  Market  countries. 

That’s  why  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  who  traditionally  sell  us  their  farm 
produce,  are  so  set  against  our  going  in. 

Would  our  Government  be  free  to  do  what¬ 
ever  it  thought  necessary  for  the  good  of 
Britain? 

The  rules  of  the  Market  are  being  added 
to  all  the  time.  But  at  present,  member 
governments  are  quite  free  except  in  their 
economic  policy.  There  they  have  made 
binding  pledges. 

One  reason,  for  instance,  why  many  Labour 
politicians  are  against  the  Market  is  that 
Britain  would  probably  be  barred  from  some 
of  the  policies  in  Labour’s  election  program. 

Of  course  there  are  people  in  the  Market 
who  want  it  to  become  a  complete  federa¬ 
tion,  with  the  members  giving  up  all  their 
sovereignty.  But  there’s  no  majority  for 
that  now,  and  maybe  there  never  will  be. 
Don’t  forget  that  Britain  would  have  an 
equal  vote  with  Prance,  West  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

What  is  the  real  argument  for  going  in? 

It  turns  on  the  answer  to  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Common  Market  is  already  a  very 
powerful  and  rapidly  growing  trade  group 


which  has  outstripped  Britain  in  recent 
years:  Are  we  likely  to  do  better  outside  in 
direct  competition,  or  inside  sharing  the 
benefits  and  putting  up  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tages? 

And  what’s  the  answer? 

That’s  for  you  to  decide.  I’ll  make  just 
two  comments:  First,  we  shouldn’t  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry. 

Whatever  the  final  decision,  I  don’t  want 
Britain  committed  to  permanent  member¬ 
ship  till  I’m  sure  there  are  stable  democratic 
governments  in  both  Germany  and  France. 

Second,  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  deci¬ 
sions  Britain  has  ever  faced.  We,  the  people, 
should  make  it,  and  tell  our  Government 
what  we  want. 

So  far,  the  Government  has  treated  us 
like  children,  not  giving  us  the  facts  we  need 
to  make  up  our  minds.  I  call  on  them  now 
to  tear  down  their  eurtain  of  secrecy  and 
trust  the  British  people  to  make  a  sensible 
decision. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  All  the 
articles  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
farmer  in  case  of  adherence  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Common  Market,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  trade ,  agreements  that 
might  be  entered  into  by  the  United 
States.  The  gist  of  the  articles  is  that 
very  grave  questions  would  be  raised 
for  farm  produce  of  the  United  States. 
The  possibility  is  suggested  that  the  only 
export  market  which  would  remain  for 
us  in  the  dollar  market  of  Western 
Europe  would  be  the  market  for  cotton, 
and  possibly  soybeans,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  But  the  dollar  market 
which  was  worth  well  over  $1  billion  to 
the  American  farmer  last  year  may  be 
seriously  impaired  unless  adequate  pro¬ 
tective  provisions  are  placed  in  the 
agreement.  One  of  those  protections  is 
sought  by  the  amendment  which  is  being 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  Mundt]  in  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott],  myself,  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  several  aspects  of  the 
bill.  One  of  them  is  why  the  bill  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  is  now  considering 
the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  bill  designed  to 
guide  our  policy  regarding  foreign  trade 
certainly  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  have  it  considered  by  that  committee. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  on  this 
particular  measure,  no  responsive  answer 
was  given  to  a  query  as  to  why  the  bill 
was  not  considered,  along  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  also  wish  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill  that  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  on 
the  statute  books  or  with  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Possibly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  me  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  Is  there  any  intention, 
which  does  not  now  meet  the  eye,  to 
have  this  bill  be  inconsistent  with  those 
measures? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  can  only  state  that 
the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  as  well  as  the  current  trade  policy, 


as  written  in  the  legislation  now  on  the 
statute  books,  recognizes  the  need  for 
adjustment  provisions.  After  all,  trade 
always  involves  adjustments.  Some¬ 
times  the  adjustments  come  in  private 
sectors;  sometimes  they  come  as  a  result 
of  governmental  policy. 

The  textile  agreements  involved  in  the 
pending  bill  were  negotiated  under 
present  law;  and  present  law  provides 
for  this  method  of  adjustment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultural  products  or 
manufactured  products  thereof,  and  that 
relief  is  available  both  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  and — as  has  been  agreed  by  all 
Senators  who  have  spoken  this  after¬ 
noon  on  the  subject — to  the  very  ones 
for  whom  the  present  amendment  would 
provide  relief.  So  such  relief  is  avail¬ 
able  under  existing  law.  Whether  it 
would  be  provided  by  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962 — I  now  refer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  second  question — is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  matter  of  interpretation.  A  little 
later,  I  shall  address  myself  to  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  believe  that  relief  of  this  kind  should 
be  available  to  all  industries  which  meet 
similar  criteria  in  regard  to  injury  or 
risk  of  injury. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  think  there  is 
some  question,  whether  relief  of  this  kind 
would  be  available  to  other  industries  if 
that  measure  were  passed.  However,  I 
do  not  think  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
would  repeal  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  under  which  this  relief 
is  available. 

So  my  present  guess  is  that,  regardless 
of  the  action  taken  on  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  this  relief 
will  continue  to  be  available  in  the  area 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  proposed  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962  would  not  repeal 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  which  the  pending  bill  seeks  to 
amend. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  also  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  some  think 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  should  be  completely  eliminated; 
they  think  it  is  unnecessary,  that  it  is 
surplusage;  and  they  believe  that  all 
these  provisions  should  be  dovetailed 
and  combined  in  a  new  trade  act  or 
should  be  included  in  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
should  be  done;  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  section  204  should  be  repealed  or 
should  not  be  repealed.  My  point  is  that 
if  it  remains  on  the  statute  books,  I  And 
it  inconceivable  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  would  expect  it  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
under  which  this  multilateral  agreement 
has  recently  been  negotiated — and  also 
would  expect  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  when 
and  if  that  measure  is  passed  by  the 
Congress.  So  I  should  like  to  have  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reply  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  by  saying  that  our  trade 
policy  is  composed  of  all  legislation  on 
the  subject  now  on  the  statute  books; 
and  our  present  trade  policy  includes 
both  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
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Act  and  the  legislation  in  that  field  out¬ 
side  that  act — such  as  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  asking 
me  whether  the  text  of  this  measure  is 
consistent  with  the  text  of  the  present 
trade  policy,  the  answer  is  that,  of 
course,  it  is,  because  it  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  under  the  present  law.  Further¬ 
more,  if,  following  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  still  on  the  statute  books,  then 
obviously  the  two  will  be  consistent,  and 
this  measure  will  be  a  part  of  the  whole. 

All  legislation  involves  adjustment. 
The  Tariff  Act  was  one  of  the  first  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  by  the  first  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  and  tariff 
legislation  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
from  the  time  of  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Government.  We  are  not  likely  to 
have  free  trade  in  the  near  future;  but 
our  objective  is  to  have  trade  expan¬ 
sion  without  having  free  trade,  and  I 
believe  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now.  Side  by  side  with  our  debate  on 
trade  expansion,  we  are  concerned  with 
trade-adjustment  problems  which  con¬ 
cern  various  industries  throughout  the 
country;  and  I  believe  this  measure  is 
consistent  with  trade  expansion  and 
with  providing  relief  of  this  kind  to 
industries,  adversely  affected  by  imports, 
which  can  meet  whatever  criteria  re¬ 
garding  injury  the  Congress  deems  real¬ 
istic. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  an¬ 
other  question:  Beginning  with  line  9  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
multilateral  agreements — and  there 

could  be  many  different  ones;  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  talking  about 
f  the  1-year  agreement  and  the  5 -year 
agreement  in  regard  to  textiles — to  issue 
regulations  governing  the  entry  or  the 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  products 
coming  from  countries  not  parties  to  the 
agreements. 

I  am  concerned  in  regard  to  whether 
those  regulations  might  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  or  with 
other  trade  agreements  acts  or  with  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  and  I  shall 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  may  have  a 
commitment  on  that  point,  because  if  I 
cannot  get  it,  it  is  my  thought  that  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.  I  think  it  might  be 
healthy  to  do  so  in  any  event,  because 
there  will  be  some  who  will  be  concerned 
in  regard  to  whether,  since  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  somehow  or  other  we  are 
slipping  in  something  which  may  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  and  also  the  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
make  a  commitment  in  behalf  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill;  but  I  may  be  able  to 
suggest  at  least  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  intended  to  be 
issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  2  of  the 
Senate  committee  report,  on  which  ap¬ 
pears  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Edward 
Gudeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  the  Vice  President.  About  10 


lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  ap¬ 
pears  this  sentence; 

Since  countries  accounting  for  90  percent 
of  the  free  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
are  participants,  the  same  authority  which 
the  President  has  already  been  delegated 
by  section  204  should  clearly  be  extended 
to  nonparticipants  to  prevent  the  minority 
of  countries  which  choose  to  stay  out  of 
the  arrangements  from  thereby  gaining  an 
advantage  over  the  countries  which  par¬ 
ticipate  in  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  regu¬ 
lation  to  which  the  bill  refers  are  regu¬ 
lations  which  would  apply  to  nonpartici¬ 
pants  in  the  textile  agreements  the  same 
kind  of  restrictions  which  participants 
in  such  textile  agreements  have  volun¬ 
tarily  accepted.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  further  question, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  it,  as  the  Record 
will  refer  it,  to  those  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Senator  from  .Maine  to 
answer  the  question.  I  realize  he  had 
no  notice  that  I  was  about  to  propound 
this  question.  I  think  it  might  be  well, 
for  the  Record,  to  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment,  have  it  read  and  printed,  and 
have  it  appear  in  the  Record,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  that  assurance  when 
the  bill  is  reached  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read  and 
printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amend  H.R.  10788  by  striking  the  period 
(.)  and  quotation  marks  in  line  twelve  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Provided,  That  such  regulations  shall  be 
consistent  with  all  other  Trade  Agreements 
acts  and  all  agreements  negotiated  there¬ 
under  and  shall  conform  to  all  procedures 
set  forth  in  said  acts.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  concern  about  this  bill.  On 
line  7  we  find  the  phrase  “a  significant 
part  of  world  trade.”  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  what  “a  significant 
part  of  world  trade”  means  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill,  except  that,  insofar  as 
some  of  the  debates  on  the  House  side 
are  concerned,  it  apparently  means  a 
significant  impact  on  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us  know 
exactly  what  that  means.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  legislation,  it  is  not  going 
to  mean  what  Congress  says  it  means. 
It  is  going  to  mean  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  determines  in  his 
own  mind  to  be  a  significant  part  of 
world  ti'ade.  It  may  be  90  percent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  textile  industry,  but, 
under  this  bill,  it  could  be  2  percent.  I 
do  not  know,  because  the  bill  goes  to 
many  other  products  than  textiles. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
might  be  well  to  spell  out  a  little  more 
specifically  what  is  meant  by  “a  signifi¬ 
cant  part,”  so  Congress  will  be  the 
agency  to  determine  what  it  is,  rather 
than  have  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  make  that  determination. 


It  is  dangerous  to  allow  this  author¬ 
ity  to  go  too  far.  I  recognize  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  giving  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  considerable  leeway 
in  negotiating  agreements.  When  there 
are  multilateral  agreements,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  negotiated  with  respect 
to  textiles,  probably  it  is  well  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
have  considerable  authority.  What  I 
object  to  is  that  today  we  may  have  an 
administration  which  will  place  one 
meaning  on  “significant  part  of  world 
trade,”  and  tomorrow  we  may  have  an¬ 
other  administration,  which  will  have  its 
own  interpretation  of  it.  The  only  way 
it  can  be  made  clear  is  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  to  spell  out  what  it  means. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  would 
spell  it  out  and  say  90  percent,  or  80 
percent,  or  50  percent,  it  seems  to  me 
we  would  have  a  more  definite  basis  on 
which  to  legislate  in  such  an  important 
part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  little  mystified.  A  basic 
part  of  section  204  gives  the  President 
absolute  power  to  make  agreements  with 
reference  to  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds.  Now  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wants  to  take  a  somewhat  technical 
action,  it  seems  to  me,  by  defining  what 
a  part  of  section  204,  which  we  are  asked 
to  enact  without  amendment,  signifies. 
Apparently  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
lack  of  definition  of  one  word.  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  whatever  the  President 
says  is  significant  will  be  significant. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  it  is 
to  be  amended  as  the  Senator  requests, 
whatever  the  President  says  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant  will  not  be  considered  signifi¬ 
cant.  Is  that  not  about  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  knows  exactly  what  I  am  getting 
at.  He  and  I  are  very  much  in  harmony 
on  this  point.  What  we  object  to  is 
the  grant  of  unlimited  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  what  is 
“a  significant  part”  under  section  204. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
President  has  unlimited  authority.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  add  to  his  unlimited 
authority  the  authority  to  determine 
what  is  “a  significant  part.” 

I  was  not  present  at  the  time  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was 
passed,  but  from  what  I  have  read  about 
it,  and  particularly  what  I  have  read  in 
the  debates  in  the  House  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  it  would  not  take  much  to 
persuade  me  that  section  204  ought  to 
be  repealed  and  that  we  ought  to  dove¬ 
tail  one  piece  of  legislation,  such  as  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  or  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962  all  the  powers  which 
the  President  has.  But  I  do  not  think 
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it  is  going  to  help  matters  to  take  the 
unlimited  power  that  now  exists  in  sec¬ 
tion  204  and  add  to  that  power  the  un¬ 
limited  power  to  determine  what  “a 
significant  part  of  world  trade”  is.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  to  start  restoring  to 
Congress  some  of  the  power  it  should 
have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Power  feeds  on  power. 
Section  204  grants  the  President  un¬ 
limited  power  to  make  agreements.  He 
comes  back  and  says,  ‘‘Give  me  more 
power,  because  that  section  does  not  give 
me  any  power  to  deal  with  nonagree¬ 
ment  countries.  Give  me  more  power.” 
Congres  apparently  is  about  to  grant  it 
to  him. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  soon  thereafter 
he  will  come  back  to  Congress  and  say, 
‘‘You  have  given  me  power,  without 
limitation  or  restriction.  But  I  want 
more  power,  because  I  cannot  use  this 
power  unless  you  give  me  more  power.” 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  a  repeal  of 
section  204,  in  keeping  with  other  tariff 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska,  let  me  say  that  while 
I  could  readily  be  persuaded  to  repeal 
section  204,  with  the  understanding  that 
all  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  be  dove¬ 
tailed  with  the  existing  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Acts  or  with  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  I  am  content  to  confine  my 
action  on  this  particular  bill  in  that 
respect  by  making  it  clear  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  shall  be  inconsistent  with  any 
of  those  acts. 

I  fear  that  some  interpretation  may  be 
attached  to  the  bill  which  will  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  those  acts.  If  the  in¬ 
consistency  were  pointed  out,  it  could  be 
said,  “This  is  a  separate  act  of  Congress, 
and  even  though  it  be  inconsistent  with 
the  other  acts  it  is  on  the  statute  books ; 
so  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  it  be  done  this  way.” 

If  we  adopted  a  clarifying  amendment 
along  the  line  of  the  one  read  it  would 
remove  any  doubts.  Then  when  the 
President  or  the  administration  acted 
under  the  existing  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  or  when  the  President  acted  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  when 
and  if  it  is  passed,  there  would  not  be 
any  danger  of  inconsistency  between  this 
measure  and  those  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
point  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  I  point  out  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  204  reads  in  part: 

The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  manufac¬ 
tured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of 
total  world  trade  which  must  be  involved 
in  any  such  negotiation.  The  President 
could  conduct  such  negotiation  with 
countries  which  are  involved  in  respect 
to  only  10  percent,  let  alone  a  significant 


percentage,  of  world  trade.  Really,  the 
word  “significant,”  as  found  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  would  be  more  restrictive  upon 
the  President’s  power  than  section  204 
as  it  now  reads.  I  offer  this  as  an  obser¬ 
vation  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  brief  re¬ 
marks  to  make  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  on  the  pending  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  give  to  the  beef  producers,  the 
pork  producers,  the  lamb  producers,  the 
poultry  producers,  or  the  dairy  producers 
the  kind  of  relief  which  the  bill  would 
give  to  the  textile  industry.  We  can¬ 
not  negotiate,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
agreements  with  the  countries  which  are 
involved.  Indeed,  we  cannot  give  even 
any  assurance  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  countries  involved  would  undertake 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us,  however  elo¬ 
quent  we  may  be,  and  however  justified 
the  plea  by  the  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  be — will  it  though  we  may — • 
to  give  them  the  kind  of  relief  which 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  That  is  not  within  our  power. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Senate  to  veto 
relief  for  the  textile  industry.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  pending 
amendment.  The  Senate  could  veto  re¬ 
lief  to  the  textile  industry,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  power  to  grant  similar  re¬ 
lief  to  the  other  industries  which  have 
been  mentioned. 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that,  in  my  judgment,  industries  in  like 
circumstances  which  can  meet  similar 
criteria  of  injury  ought  to  be  given  simi¬ 
lar  relief.  As  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  cotton  textiles  repre¬ 
sent  an  important  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  understandably  I  am  gratitfied  that 
we  should  have  the  benefit  of  these  tex¬ 
tile  agreements. 

In  my  judgment,  this  multilateral  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  is  without  precedent, 
between  the  United  States  and  18  other 
nations  covering  90  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  represents 
a  sensible  trade  adjustment  in  a  com¬ 
modity  in  respect  to  which  production  in 
low-wage,  highly  industrialized  areas 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  world  market. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  it  a  sensible  trade 
adjustment  with  respect  to  textiles  but 
also,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  would 
be  a  desirable  precedent — I  submit  this 
for  consideration  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment — for  similar  action  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  industries  faced  with  similar 
conditions.  The  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  doing  themselves  and  the 
people  they  represent  a  disservice  by 
making  it  difficult  and  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Senate  to  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  pending 
bill  because  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
the  reinforcement  and  strengthening  of 
such  agreements.  Unless  the  President 
has  authority  to  deal  with  countries  not 
complying  with  such  voluntary  trade 
agreements,  the  value  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  lost. 

It  has  been  made  clear  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  that  a  number  of  other 
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commodities,  not  limited  to  agricultural 
commodities,  are  involved  in  the  same 
kind  of  trade  problem  which  has  con¬ 
fronted  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

In  New  England,  in  my  own  State,  for 
example,  the  shoe  industry  is  plagued 
by  a  rapid  increase  in  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries. 

I  quote  from  a  release  which  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Field,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association,  which  high¬ 
lights  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

Shoe  imports  rose  471  percent  from  1955 
to  1961- 

Let  me  emphasize  this — in  6  years  shoe 
imports  into  this  country  rose  471  per¬ 
cent — 

Import  volume  was  37.8  million  pairs  in 
1961,  equal  to  6.1  percent  of  domestic  out¬ 
put. 

Despite  this  tremendous  increase  from 
1955  to  1961,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962, 
this  year,  leather  type  shoe  imports  in¬ 
creased  84  percent  over  the  same  quarter 
of  1961. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  which 
faces  another  industry  in  New  England 
and  in  my  own  State,  so  I  am  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  that  we  allow  the 
textile  agreements  to  become  established 
as  a  desirable  precedent  for  similar  situ¬ 
ations  facing  similar  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  release  by  Mr.  Field  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at,  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shoe  Industry  Seriously  Concerned  by 
Increasing  Imports 

“The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  has 
gone  on  record  as  recognizing  the  need  for 
a  national  program  of  full  employment  and 
trade  expansion  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  expressed  serious  concern  as  to  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  survive  as  a  healthy  industry  in  the 
face  of  increasing  shoe  imports.”  Maxwell 
Field,  executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  ex¬ 
plained  the  industry’s  concern  with  sharply 
higher  import  shoe  volume  in  meetings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  association  this  week  for  its 
Massachusetts  members. 

“The  shoe  industry  in  New  England,”  Mr. 
Field  pointed  out,  “employs  over  80,000  work¬ 
ers  in  380  plants,  and  when  employees  in 
allied  and  shoe  supply  industries  are  in¬ 
cluded,  total  employment  equals  125,000. 
The  shoe  industry  is  the  second  largest 
manufacturing  employer  in  Massachusetts, 
with  39,000  workers  and  an  additional  17,- 
800  employees  in  the  leather  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries. 

“Shoes  are  the  No.  1  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  both  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  Maine,  employment  totals  21,100  shoe 
workers  plus  3,100  in  allied  firms.  New 
Hampshire  employed  17,900  shoe  workers 
plus  2,800  employees  in  supply  industries. 
All  employment  figures  are  for  the  year 
1961. 

“New  England  produces  one-third  of  all 
the  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
In  1961,  this  totaled  200  million  pairs  valued 
at  $778  millions.  Massachusetts  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoe  producing  State  in  the  Nation — • 
Maine  is  fifth  and  New  Hampshire  is  sixth 
in  size.” 

Mr.  Field  also  pointed  out  that  "the  shoe 
industry  is  sponsoring  three  key  amendments 
to  H.R.  9900,  President  Kennedy’s  Trade  Ex- 
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pansion  Act  of  1962,  which  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  measure  to  safeguard  the 
local  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  and  its 
suppliers,  which  face  increasingly  severe 
competition  from  foreign  shoe  imports.” 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  9900 

The  three  major  amendments,  among 
other,  follow : 

1.  An  amendment  to  section  201(a)  au¬ 
thority  for  all  trade  agreements,  which  would 
give  the  President  the  power  to  “order  other 
additional  import  restrictions.” 

This  amendment  merely  insures  that  the 
President  will  continue  to  have  the  power, 
which  he  now  has  under  existing  law,  to 
protect  American  industry  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  imports. 

2.  An  escape  clause  amendment,  restoring 
the  escape  clause  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  provides  for  relief  for  an  industry  in¬ 
jured  seriously  by  foreign  competition. 

3.  The  proposed  peril  point  amendment  to 
the  bill  would  merely  insure  substantial  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  law  on  this  subject. 

SHOE  IMPORTS  INCREASING  AT  ALARMING  RATE 

Shoe  imports  rose  471  percent  from  1955 
to  1961.  Import  volume  was  37.8  million 
pairs  in  1961,  equal  to  6.1  percent  of  domestic 
output. 

Leather  type  shoe  imports  increased  84  per¬ 
cent  in  first  quarter  of  1962  over  1961 — or 
twice  our  estimated  rate  of  increase.  Such 
volume  of  imports — now  equal  to  over  8 
percent  of  U.S.  production — under  existing 
duties,  substantiates  fears  of  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  for  survival. 

Mr.  Field  concluded  that  “shoe  imports, 
principally  from  low-wage  countries  such  as 
Japan  and  Italy,  have  already  reached  seri¬ 
ous  proportions  and  represent  a  major  threat 
to  local  shoe  manufacturers  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  endangers  job  security  of  many  workers 
in  these  plants. 

“If  imports  of  leather  footwear  continue 
to  increase  in  such  substantial  amounts  at 
current  tariff  rates,  then  these  figures  can 
expand  by  50  to  100  percent  under  H.R. 
9900,  with  its  reduced  tariff  authorization. 
This  rapid  increase  represents  simply  a  case 
of  lower  priced  labor  in  foreign  countries 
competing  against  higher  priced  labor  in 
America. 

“The  necessity  for  the  shoe  industry’s  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  H.R.  9900  are,  there¬ 
fore,  self-evident.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  indicated  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bill,  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment,  is  predicated  upon 
the  President  entering  into  multilateral 
agreements  with  respect  to  products 
other  than  cotton  or  cotton  textiles. 

The  Senator  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  President  were 
unable  to  negotiate  such  multilateral 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  other 
products.  In  that  event,  would  the  whole 
bill,  including  cotton  textiles  and  the 
cotton  industry,  be  stymied?  Would  it 
be  held  in  abeyance? 

That  is  a  possibility.  I  can  visualize 
a  situation  in  which  the  President  might 
not  be  able  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
agreement  with  reference  to  timber  and 
timber  products,  or  dairy  products,  or 
any  of  the  other  categories. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  think 
such  a  situation  could  be  met  by  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  amendment,  to  provide 
for  a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  such  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements,  and  that,  if  he  is 


unable  to  do  so,  he  could  then  impose 
similar  limitations  on  imports  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  category,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  multilateral  agreement  was 
not  entered  into? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator’s  sug¬ 
gestion  would  improve  the  amendment. 
In  further  answer  to  the  Senator,  18 
other  countries  were  involved  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to 
persuade  18  countries,  with  their  differ¬ 
ent  problems  and  political  situations,  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  subject  as  delicate 
as  the  one  we  are  considering.  The  pres¬ 
ent  agreement  has  been  in  force  for  1 
year.  A  permanent  agreement  which 
has  been  negotiated  will  go  into  effect 
next  fall.  To  undertake  to  negotiate  a 
similar  agreement  for  the  industries 
covered  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  would  be  time-consuming.  I 
assume  it  would  be  at  least  as  time- 
consuming  as  were  the  textile  negotia¬ 
tions.  Those  negotiations  were  in  proc¬ 
ess  for  2  or  3  years.  To  hold  up  the 
textile  agreements  over  such  a  period  of 
time  would  in  effect  destroy  them.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  other  18  coun¬ 
tries  involved  would  consent  to  stand  by 
and  allow  us  to  hold  their  signed  check 
for  that  period  of  time,  with  power  in 
us  to  cash  it  only  if  our  own  interests 
justified  our  doing  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  18  nations  which  en¬ 
tered  into  the  multilateral  agreement 
on  cotton  would  not  also  be  farseeing, 
wise,  and  prudent  enough  to  realize  that 
if  they  loosed  their  textile  exports  into 
this  country,  they  would  meet  with  a 
stonewall  of  absolute  protectionism? 
They  know  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  incentives  to  induce  such  countries 
to  enter  into  multilateral  agreements. 
If  they  are  improvident,  they  will  defeat 
their  own  ends  and  will  come  out  with 
less  than  they  now  have. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  countries  might  consider 
themselves  improvident  if  they  did  not 
insist  that  the  United  States  meet  a 
commitment  which  the  United  States 
had  already  made  in  order  to  get  the 
agreement  of  those  countries?  What 
we  are  considering  has  been  negotiated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  have  agreed.  The 
conflicting  pressures  which  influence  all 
the  negotiating  countries  have  been 
compromised  in  the  agreement.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  inject  another  factor.  We 
would  say,  “In  addition  to  the  other 
conditions  which  we  asked  you  to  meet, 
we  want  you  to  wait  until  we  try  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  similar  agreements  for  livestock, 
beef,  poultry,  timber,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.”  Would  the  other  18  countries 
take  kindly  to  that  kind  of  condition? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  all  the  contingencies  have  not  been 
met.  The  countries  to  which  we  refer 
have  been  provident  enough  to  say,  “We 
will  not  give  final  approval  to  the  long- 
range  agreement  unless  you  first  take 
care  of  the  nonagreement  countries.” 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  act 
before  us  now.  They  say,  “We  will  not 
enter  into  this  arrangement  unless  the 
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nonagreeing  countries  are  taken  care 
of.” 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
original  agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
original  agreement,  as  I  understand. 
The  Senator  may  be  correct.  I  am  sure 
he  has  been  following  the  subject  longer 
than  I  have. 

But  another  point  stands  in  the  way. 
We  are  told,  “If  the  petition  handed  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest,  asking  for  an  equalization  fee  of 
8V2  cents  per  pound  on  either  cotton  or 
textiles,  is  granted,  there  will  be  no 
agreement  on  our  part  to  the  multilat¬ 
eral  agreement  that  was  negotiated  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.”  So  certain  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  imposed  upon  us. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  present  de¬ 
bate.  The  bill  under  consideration  today 
in  the  Senate  is  one  of  the  conditions  in¬ 
sisted  upon  before  the  long-range  5-year 
agreement  is  consummated  in  final  form. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  shrewd  Yankee 
trader  saying,  “That  is  fine.  We  will  go 
along  with  you.  But  there  are  certain 
things  that  we  want  before  we  go  for¬ 
ward  with  this  agreement.”  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  that  approach. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  would  then  prob¬ 
ably  be  dealing  with  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  countries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  would  then  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ask  the  18  countries  to  stand  by. 
In  effect  we  would  say,  “Hold  your 
cards.  We  will  take  2  or  3  years  to  deal 
with  the  other  countries  on  the  subject 
of  livestock  before  we  proceed  further. 
We  will  deal  with  other  countries  on  the 
subject  of  poultry.” 

There  may  be  some  overlap.  Some  of 
the  same  countries  may  be  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  other  products. 
However,  we  would  ask  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  18  countries  to  cool  their 
heels  for  the  2  or  3  years  that  might  be 
required  to  make  a  good-faith  effort,  if 
the  Mundt  amendment,  which  would 
satisfy  the  poultry  and  meat  producers, 
were  agreed  to. 

If  the  Senate  should  adopt  the  Mundt 
amendment,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  add  to  the  bill  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry.  The  Senator  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  conversation  when  I  previously 
stated  the  figures.  From  1955  to  1961 
shoe  imports  increased  by  471  percent. 
The  shoe  industry  is  the  largest  em¬ 
ployer  in  my  State.  As  an  employer,  it 
is  larger  than  the  textile  industry.  It 
is  larger  than  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try.  As  an  employer,  in  my  State,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  an  immense 
industry,  as  the  Senator,  as  a  liberal 
trade  proponent,  may  know. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can 
cover  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in 
the  bill,  why  should  I  not  add  the  shoe 
and  leather  industry?  Why  should  not 
Senators  in  whose  States  the  electronics 
industry  is  suffering  similar  problems 
add  amendments  to  cover  that  industry? 
Why  do  we  not  make  the  pending  bill  the 
new  trade  bill?  Why  do  we  not  forget 
about  the  President’s  trade  expansion  bill 
and  the  opportunity  that  it  provides  for 
us  to  write  an  overall  trade  policy  for  the 
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country,  make  the  pending  bill  the  new 
trade  bill  and  include  every  import-af¬ 
fected  industry  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  those  considerations  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  But  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  if  section  204  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  other  commodities,  the 
proposal  would  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  if  it  should  be 
referred  to  that  committee,  it  would 
never  again  see  the  light  of  day.  In  my 
judgment  members  of  that  committee 
would  not  consent  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  absolute  life  and 
death  authority  over  all  commodities, 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever.  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  do  so  later  this 
year. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  I  was  dis¬ 
tracted  in  conversation  when  he  recited 
figures  concerning  the  shoe  industry.  I 
heard  the  statistics.  They  do  not  sur¬ 
prise  me.  In  our  State  there  was  a 
healthy  watch  industry.  For  years, 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
through  the  President,  we  tried  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  foreign  imports.  We 
found  none.  I  still  remember  the  black 
Thursday  when  the  president  of  that 
company  called  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  said,  “I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  all  your  efforts  have  been  in 
vain.  We  are  closing  our  factory  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.,  and  will  cease  making  any 
more  Elgin  watches.  We  are  scrapping 
the  machinery  and  are  selling  the  real 
estate.” 

So  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  about  the  dire  straits  of  the  shoe 
industry  can  be  compared  to  similar 
problems  which  we  have  had  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  No  longer  is  there  a  watch  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  State.  I  am  aware  of  these 
problems ;  but  we  cannot  broad  this  relief 
beyond  agricultural  products  because 
section  204  deals  only  with  agriculture. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  agriculture? 

.  Section  204  deals  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts  and  manufactured  products  thereof. 

;  The  shoes  I  have  on  my  feet  came  from 
the  back  of  some  animal,  the  very  live¬ 
stock  that  produces  the  beef  which  the 
Senator’s  amendment  would  protect. 
Under  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  would  limit  amend¬ 
ments  to  agricultural  products,  what 
would  prevent  me  from  moving  to  in¬ 
clude  the  shoe  industry?  I  would  not 
include  it  on  my  own  motion  because  I 
think  there  is  another  road  which  I  can 
travel.  I  believe  there  is  another  road 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can 
travel  in  order  to  obtain  relief  and  write 
into  the  fundamental  trade  policy  of  this 
country  the  necessary  protection. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  industry  which, 
like  others,  needs  protection.  The  textile 
industry,  by  reason  of  circumstances 
which  may  have  been  fortuitous,  but  for 
which  the  textile  industry  and  its  spokes¬ 
men  were  responsible,  has  been  fighting 
this  problem.  When  I  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1954  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight.  It  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  before.  It  has  been  continuing 
since  that  time.  By  the  effort,  sweat, 


and  the  circumstances  of  those  affected, 
which  appealed  apparently  to  those  with 
authority  to  help,  they  have  made  their 
case.  It  is  before  us,  with  only  one  final 
step  to  be  taken  to  nail  down  the  relief. 

I  say  to  those  who  would  like  to  see 
similar  relief  for  other  industries  sim¬ 
ilarly  affected  that  they  would  best  serve 
that  cause  if  they  would  help  this  in¬ 
dustry  to  nail  down  its  relief,  because 
this  would  establish  a  precedent  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them.  By  denying 
such  relief  by  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  would  set  a  precedent  for  a 
more  liberal  trade  policy,  not  a  trade 
policy  that  would  grant  more  effective 
relief  to  industries  similarly  affected. 
If  the  textile  industry  is  denied  this  re¬ 
lief,  the  Senate  will  have  spoken  on  the 
liberal  side  of  trade,  not  on  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  side  of  trade. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Earlier  this  afternoon 
we  heard  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  carefully  document  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  and  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  other  industries. 
This  documentation  is  in  the  record. 
The  record  is  very  long  indeed.  We  did 
not  get  into  this  fortuitous  situation, 
perhaps  because  we  did  not  give  the 
proper  knock  at  the  proper  door.  The 
cotton  industry  has  been  able  to  get  into 
a  preferred  post  position  at  the  race 
track,  so  we  wished  to  make  some  prog¬ 
ress  at  this  time,  because  this  is  the 
opportune  moment  to  do  it.  If  we  let 
this  opportunity  pass,  we  shall  be  under 
a  great  handicap  at  any  later  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  enacted.  If  agriculture  receives 
the  same  treatment  at  that  time  as  we 
are  receiving  here,  we  are  going  to  be 
out  in  the  cold  forever  and  a  day. 

To  ask  that  we  fly  the  free  trade  flag 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vote  for  this 
absolutely  protectionist  measure  comes 
hard  to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  agricultural  products  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  section  204.  We  see 
that  the  only  chance  we  have  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  is  slipping  away  with  relief 
going  to  some  but  not  to  others.  That 
is  why  we  are  insisting  on  making  what¬ 
ever  progress  we  can. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  record 
will  show — and  I  do  not  want  to  say  any-" 
thing  that  the  record  does  not  show — 
that  I  asked  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  whether  or  not  those  who  seek 
this  relief  had  sought  this  particular 
form  of  relief  in  any  negotiations  under 
section  204.  I  believe  he  said  that  he 
understood  that  they  had  not. 

My  point  is  that  the  textile  industry 
got  the  relief.  They  have  traveled  the 
road,  and  are  in  a  position  that  will  help 
all  of  us.  If  the  textile  agreements  blow 
up,  the  precedent  is  of  no  effect,  and 
they  will  go  down  the  road  that  the  peril- 
point  cases  have  gone  and  the  escape - 
clause  cases  have  gone,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  have  provided  very  little 
relief. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  relief  at  all.  As  to 
whether  the  beef  and  lamb  industries 
will  ever  avail  themselves  of  this  relief, 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  man 
who  can  grant  it  and  implement  it. 
There  are  in  the  statute  no  standards, 
no  guidelines.  So  there  is  only  one 
man  who  can  do  it  under  section  204, 
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and  that  is  the  man  who  occupies  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  had  something  to  go  by,  that  would 
be  fine,  but  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  two  tables _ 

“Impact  of  Imports  on  the  New  England 
Shoe  Industry”  and  “Impact  of  Imports 
on  the  Maine  Shoe  Industry” — be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impact  of  Imports  on  the  New  England 
Shoe  Industry — Fact  Sheet 

1.  Production:  New  England  is  the  leading 
shoe  producing  region  in  the  country. 


New  England 

United  States 

1961 

Shoe  production 
Shoe  shipments: 
Value. 

Pairs _ 

Pairs _ 

198,132,000 
198,  739, 000 
$777,  736, 000 

599,  790,  000 
598,127,000 
$2, 272, 986, 000 

Percent 


Ratio  of  New  England  output  to  U.S.  total _  33. 0 

New  England  ratio  of  dollar  shipments  to  U.S. 
shipments  based  on  value _  34. 2 


2.  Employment:  80,000  shoe  workers; 
total  employment  125,000  in  Northeast. 


New  England 

United  States 

1961 

Shoe  workers  (number) _ 

Total  employees  in  shoe, 

80,000 

213, 800 

leather,  and  allied  in- 

125,000 

1  320, 000 

1  Estimated. 

3.  Total  wages  of  New  England  shoe  work¬ 
ers  estimated  at  $716,077,000  in  1961. 

4.  Total  imports  of  all  footwear  in  1961 
reached  106,530,156  pairs,  valued  at  $125,- 
856,258.  This  was  equal  to  15  percent  of 
total  U.S.  footwear  output  of  730  million 
pairs. 

5.  Imports  in  1961  of  leather-type  (non¬ 
rubber)  footwear  equaled  6.1  percent  of  U.S. 
output — and  equaled  18.6  percent  of  New 
England  volume. 

6.  Leather-type  footwear  imports  have 
more  than  tripled  in  past  6  years — increase 
in  past  year  was  38  percent. 

7.  Leather-type  footwear  imports  in  1961 
totaled  37  million  pairs,  valued  at  $60  mil¬ 
lion.  Imports  were  10  million  pairs  in  1956, 
valued  at  $18,300,000. 

8.  Shoe  exports  have  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing  in  past  6  years — to  a  low  in  1961  of  3,034,- 
545  pairs  valued  at  $8,991,574. 


U.S.  footwear  production  versus  imports, 
1956-61 

[In  millions  of  pairs] 


U.S.  production 

U.S.  imports  of 
footwear 

Leather 

Rubber 

Total 

Leather 

Rubber 

Total  i 

1961 _ 

699.7 

130.0 

729.7 

36.8 

65.8 

106.5 

I960 . - . - 

598.4 

114.1 

712.  5 

26.6 

112. 1 

144.4 

1959 . . . 

638.2 

79.3 

717.5 

22.3 

52.9 

80.5 

1958 . . . 

587.1 

64.2 

651.3 

23.6 

19.1 

46.6 

1957 . — 

597.6 

58.5 

656.1 

11.0 

6.0 

19.7 

1956 . 

591.7 

53.7 

645.4 

10.0 

2.3 

14.8 

Percent  Increase: 
1961-60 . 

0.2 

17.0 

2.4 

38.3 

-41.3 

-26.2 

1961-56 . - 

1.35 

142.1 

13.1 

268.0 

+2, 760. 9 

119.6 

1961  ratio,  im¬ 
ports  to  pro¬ 
duction _ 

6.1 

% 

50.6 

14.6 

i  Includes  imports  of  slipper  socks. 
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Impact  of  Imports  on  the  Maine  Shoe 
Industry — Fact  Sheet 

1.  Production:  Maine  is  the  fifth  most  im¬ 
portant  shoe-producing  State  in  the  Nation. 

1961:  Shoe  production,  pairs,  46,848,000; 
shoe  shipments,  pairs,  47,123,000;  value  of 
shoe  shipments  (f.o.b.  plant),  $173,818,000. 

1961:  Ratio  of  Maine  production  to  U.S. 
total,  7.8  percent. 

2.  Employment:  Shoe  industry  is  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturing  employer  in  Maine. 

1961: 

Shoes  (except  rubber)  manufac¬ 
turing  employees - 21, 100 

Tanning,  leather,  and  leather  prod¬ 
ucts  (except  shoes)  - -  3,100 

Total _ _  24,200 

3.  Total  wages  paid  to  Maine  shoe  workers, 
1961  (estimated),  $71  million. 

4.  Total  1961  U.S.  shoe  imports  equal  to 
6  percent  of  U.S.  shoe  production  and  to  79 
percent  of  Maine  output. 

[In  pairs] 
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U.S.  foreign  trade 
in  leather-type 
nonrubber  shoes 

U.S.  shoe 
produc¬ 
tion 

Maine 

shoe 

produc- 

Imports 

Exports 

tion 

1955 _ 

7, 809, 654 
9,  998, 939 
10, 988,  477 
23,  596,  541 

4. 642, 134 

585,  369, 000 

48, 026, 000 

1956  _ 

4,  531,  470 

591,  757,  000 

49, 343, 000 

1957 _ 

4,  397.  638 

597, 648.  000 

49,  055,  000 

1958 _ 

4.  224, 648 

587, 115.  000 

50, 107, 000 

1959 _ 

22,  276,841 
26,  616,  508 
36,  783,  815 

3,  504,  712 

637,  364,  000 

54,  467,  000 

1960 . . 

3,  244,  316 

598,  442,  000 

51,  461,000 

1961 _ 

3,  034,  545 

599,  790,  000 

46,  848,  000 

Percent 
change 
1955-61 _ 

+471. 0 

-34.6 

+2.5 

-2.5 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  New  England  delegation  of 
Senators  took  special  notice  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  shoe  industry  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  as  it  might  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Senator  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  I  were  designated  to  serve  as 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  delegation 
to  examine  the  special  problems  of  the 
shoe  industry  in  relation  to  trade  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  am  convinced  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  more  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  shoe  industry  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  against  sudden  disruptions  in 
their  markets  from  low  wage  producers 
in  various  areas  of  the  world.  The  mul¬ 
tilateral,  voluntary  agreement  approach 
on  import  limitations  is,  to  me,  a  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  worked  in  cotton  textiles; 
it  can  work  for  other  industries. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  1735,  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act,  which  would 
give  the  President  the  specific  authority 
under  our  trade  agreements  program  to 
enter  into  such  voluntary  import  control 
arrangements. 

My  proposal  would  not  destroy  trade; 
it  would  provide  a  technique  for  adjust¬ 
ing  trade  to  the  long  range  benefit  of 
both  the  exporting  country  and  the  im¬ 
porting  country.  It  would  help  provide 
orderly  development  of  markets. 

I  cannot  resist  drawing  attention  to 
that  legislative  proposal  in  the  context 
of  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  which 
in  effect  embraces  the  same  principle. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  WILDLIFE 

REFUGES  IN  OREGON  AND  CALI¬ 
FORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  1345,  S.  1988. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1988)  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  and  Upper 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Oregon  and  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
ie  9,  to  strike  out  “hereby  dedicated 
tcNwildJife  conservation,  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
primarily  for  water  fowl  managemei 
purposes,  and  shall  not  be  opened / to 
homestead  entry.  The  following  public 
lands  shall  also  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Interior  primarily  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes  and 
shall  not  be  opened”  and  insert  “hereby 
dedicated  to  wildlife  conservation,  shall 
be  administered  bV  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  majPr  purpose  of  water- 
fowl  management,  buy  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  optimum\agricultural  use 
that  is  consistent  theipwith.  Such  lands 
shall  not  be  opened/ to  honaestead  entry. 
The  following  public  lands  shall  also  be 
administered  by/the  SecretarV  of  the  In¬ 
terior  for  the  major  purpose  of  yaterfowl 
management/but  with  full  consideration 
to  optimum/agricultural  use  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  therewith.  Such  lands  shark  not 
be  opened  to”;  on  page  3,  after  line\3, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec/  3.  Fifty  cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid’ 
on  201  reserved  public  lands  lying  within 
tly?  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
lamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
'ule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  the 
counties  within  which  such  refuges  are  lo¬ 
cated,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962: 
Provided,  That  the  total  annual  payment  per 
acre  to  each  county  shall  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  per-acre  tax  levied 
on  similar  lands  in  private  ownership  in 
each  county:  Provided  further,  That  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  which  will  reduce 
the  contractual  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District 
or  the  Klamath  Drainage  District. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  conditions  hereafter  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  revenues  collected  during 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  leasing  of  Klamath 
project  reserved  Federal  lands  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  lower 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall 
be  paid  annually  by  the  Secretary,  without 
further  authorization,  for  each  full  fiscal 
year  after  the  date  of  this  Act  to  the  counties 


in  which  such  refuges  are  located,  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  eachy 
county  based  upon  the  refuge  acreage  ic 
each  county:  Provided,  That  the  total  annual 
payment  per  acre  to  each  county  shall /not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  averager  per 
acre  tax  levied  on  similar  lands  in  /Private 
ownership  in  each  county,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided  further ,/That  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  whfch  will  re¬ 
duce  the  credits  or  the  payments  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
District  or  the  Klamath  Drainage  District, 
and  the  priority  for  the  use  of  the  net  reve¬ 
nues  shall  be  (1)  to  pay  or  credit  to  the 
Tulelake  Irrigation  District  the  amounts  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  such  payment  or  credit, 
and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  Klamath  Drainage  Dis¬ 
trict  the  balance /thereof  until  the  sum  of 
$180,000  shall  h/ve  been  paid  as  full  reim¬ 
bursement  for/ the  construction  of  irriga¬ 
tion  facilities/to  the  lands  involved. 

On  page  5,  line  1,  after  “Sec.  4.”,  to 
strike  op?  “The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  retain  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  or  other  bureau  or  agency  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  full  au¬ 
thority  to  lease  the  reserved  public  lands 
ving  within  the  Executive  order  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges.”  and  in¬ 
sert  “In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
retain  full  authority  to  lease  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  the  reserved  public  lands 
lying  within  the  Executive  order  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges.”;  after 
line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  The  area  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  active  sumps  in  the  Klamath  project  ly¬ 
ing  within  the  Executive  order  boundaries  of 
the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  diking  or  any  other  means 
to  less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thousand 
acres. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5.  The  areas  of  sumps  1(a)  and  1(b) 
in  the  Klamath  project  lying  within  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order  boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  not  be  re¬ 
duced  by  diking  or  by  any  other  construction 
to  less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thousand 
.  acres. 

.And,  on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  strike  out  “so  regulated  as  to 
provide  the  quantity  necessary  (1)  to 
maintain  sump  levels,  as  established  by 
contractual  rules  and  regulations,  in  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
(2)  to  maintain  the  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment  in  the\Upper  and  Lower  Klamath 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  will  proviae  biologically  suitable 
habitat  for  waterfowl  utilization”  and 
insert  “regulated,  subject  to  valid  exist¬ 
ing  rights,  to  maintain^sump  levels  in  the 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
levels  established  by  contract  and  regu¬ 
lations  pursuant  thereto,  which  shall  be 
levels  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  are  adequate  and  practicable  foi* 
waterfowl  management  purposes^”;  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HdVse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State\  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  irv  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Cor 
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living  in  makeshift  tents,  with  a  stream  of 
'newcomers  on  the  way.  It  would  be  hard  to 
irnagine  a  foreign  aid  program  launched 
umier  less  promising  circumstances.  In  the 
land\  of  great  miracles,  one  modest  well- 
placed- miracle  would  have  been  appreciated. 

Now,  Nil  years  later,  this  bilateral  alliance, 
by  mutual  agreement,  is  being  phased  out. 
The  Republic  of  Israel  has  reached  that  de¬ 
gree  of  economic  maturity  which  with  avail¬ 
able  loans  \md  development  funds  it 
believes  will  enable  it  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  cope  with  the  economic  challenges 
of  the  coming  elecade.  Despite  unusual 
economic,  political, 'and  social  handicaps  the 
joint  program  has  fulfilled  its  purposes  from 
the  viewpoint  both  of 'the  host  country  and 
our  Nation.  \ 

What  this  mutual  effort  has  achieved  in 
Israel  is  of  significance,  \ot  alone  to  all 
Americans,  but  to  people  of  all  emerging 
nations:  it  proves  that  foreign  aid  opera¬ 
tions,  whether  as  loans  and  'development 
funds,  or  as  grants  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion,  in  the  right  environment,  afid  when 
properly  conceived  and  soundly  planned, 
when  honestly,  courageously,  and  effectively 
administered,  can  accomplish  its  intended 
purposes.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  workable 
formula  for  such  international  cooperation; 
and,  when  these  essential  ingredients  ares 
present,  that  such  cooperation  can  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  to  carry  out  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  both  of  the  donor  and  the 
recipient. 

It  has  a  second,  perhaps  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect.  American  aid  to  Israel  has 
triggered  a  chain  reaction  in  international 
cooperation.  The  Republic  of  Israel  already 
is  doing  for  others  what  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  did  for  Israelis.  This  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  international 
assistance  between  free  nations:  the  spon¬ 
taneous  spread  of  the  united  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  causes  of  hunger,  disease,  il¬ 
literacy,  fear,  and  serfdom. 

Not  only  are  Israeli  technicians  being 
called  to  other  countries  to  assist  in  basic 
development  projects,  but  delegations  from 
many  nations  have  been  going  to  Israel  to 
find  out  what  happened  there,  and  what 
made  it  happen. 

The  knowledge  and  encouragement  these 
visitors  take  home  will  do  far  more  than 
gold  or  tractors  or  wheat  to  convince  their 
people  that  the  destiny  of  free  peoples  is  in¬ 
divisible.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
electrifying  impact  on  the  free  world  should 
this  chain  reaction  which  began  in  Israel 
spark  a  similar  flame  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
in  Latin  America.  j 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  such  flame  is  not  lighted,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is 
a  compelling,  challenging  magnificence  in 
the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Its 
fulfillment  will  depend,  not  so  inuch  on 
loans  or  development  funds,  essential  as  they 
may  be,  but  on  the  integrity  of/purpose  and 
the  ability  of  North  and  Latin  Americans, 
working  as  one,  to  awaken  that  rare  spirit 
within  human  beings  which  creates  this 
magic  catalyst.  The  destiny  of  millions,  the 
security  of  the  Wester/  Hemisphere — both 
will  be  influenced  by  the  outcome. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  highly  specialized,  volatile 
and  limited  means/of  implementing  foreign 
policy.  By  its  very  nature,  it  must  involve 
a  simultaneou/  and  voluntary  person-to- 
person  relationship  from  top  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  smallest  villages.  It  demands  a 
new  type  or  diplomacy,  a  new  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  dedicated  zealous  men  and  women 
with  special  skills,  with  the  ability  to  know 
what  it  means  to  be  blinded  by  trachoma, 
livin/ on  the  thin  edge  of  starvation;  men 
and/women  with  the  ability  to  say  “we,”  not 
“/’  and  mean  it,  and  so  to  share  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  understand  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
''those  whom  they  would  help.  It  must  have 


people  with  courage  to  say  “no,”  quietly, 
respectfully,  and  with  patience,  under 
pressure. 

Experience  has  shown,  by  now,  that  such 
economic,  political,  and  social  entangle¬ 
ments,  intimately  interlacing  the  emotions 
and  the  destinies  of  nations,  are  not  to  be 
rushed  into  lightly,  certainly  not  without 
meticulous  joint  preplanning  covering  each 
critical  phase  of  the  socioeconomic  patterns 
of  the  host  country.  It .  also  has  demon¬ 
strated  only  .too  starkly,  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  requires  for  its  fulfillment  certain 
imperative  preconditions  which  must  exist 
if  there  is  to  be  the  mutual  confidence,  the 
spirit  and  the  will  to  carry  through  such  a 
partnership. 

The  failure  to  insist  on  such  plans  and 
preconditions,  to  settle  for  less  because  of 
inexperience,  or  blackmail  disguised  as  neu¬ 
tralism  or  as  threats  to  seek  help  elsewhere, 
not  only  can  discredit  the  total  American 
foreign  aid  effort,  and  deliberately  waste 
American  resources,  but  be  a  disservice  to 
those  for  whom  the  assistance  is  intended. 
Such  ineptness  is  understandable  but  no 
longer  tolerable. 

What  made  it  possible  for  the  America/ 
Israel  alliance  to  reach  its  goals  in  little 
more  than  a  decade?  Among  others,  four 
preconditions  were  preeminent:  / 

,  1.  Prior  to  execution  of  the  bilateral 

agreement,  the  Government  of  Israel  gained 
the  active  support  of  its  people.  This  / did 
by\ (a)  telling  them  that  it  intended  to 
request  American  technical  assistance  and 
economic  aid;  (b)  by  outlining  the  general 
purposed  for  which  this  aid,  if  granted,  would 
be  used;\c)  by  assuring  them/that  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  joint  i.e.  a  partnership  in 
which  both  countries,  as  equals,  would  have 
a  stake;  and  >d)  by  warning  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  would  require  that  Israelis  meet,  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar,  the  cosj®  of  technical  aid, 
which  meant  that  they  would  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  Wen  tighter. 

With  minor  exc/wons,  and  despite  some 
17  political  parties,  there  has  been  close 
cooperation  between  Israelis  and  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  / y  both  with  their  American 
counterparts/ Without  thisy unity,  the  pro¬ 
gram  coul/  not  have  bee/  fully  imple¬ 
mented,  i /  matter  how  large  the  dollar  com¬ 
ponent./  \ 

2.  PWor  to  execution  of  th/  bilateral 
agreement,  the  Government  of  Israel,  and 
oth/  national  leaders,  convinced  our  Gov- 
et/nent  that  Israel  could  absorb  anckhon- 
/tly  desired  to  use  American  aid  to  buml  in 
/the  Middle  East  a  viable  democratic  natusn, 
a  valid  republic  affiliated  with  the  Unit/ 
Nations  and  committed  to  the  community' 
of  free  nations. 

Time  and  bitter  experience  have  shown 
that  this  precondition  is  indispensable  for 
the  success  of  any  American-aid  program. 
It  can  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  realize. 
In  this  respect,  the  Republic  of  Israel  had 
an  advantage:  it  was  a  new  nation,  not  an 
old  one  wallowing  in  centuries  of  stagna¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  dominated  by  a  small  en¬ 
trenched  elite,  a  fossilized  hierarchy,  with 
its  horde  of  bureaucrats,  bent  on  perpetuat¬ 
ing  its  status  quo,  which  had  to  be  convert¬ 
ed,  or  eliminated,  before  any  help  could 
prove  beneficial.  Dollars  poured  in  at  the 
top  seldom  “trickle  down”  through  such  a 
barrier  to  effect  needed  reforms. 

Those  charged  with  administering  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  aid  frequently  are  faced  with 
this  dilemma:  which  shall  come  first,  aid  to 
effect  reforms,  or  reforms  to  make  it  possible 
for  aid  to  work?  This  question  demands, 
not  a  prosaic  choice,  but  a  delicate  complex 
judgment. 

It  is  traditional  American  policy,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  infiltration  and  subversion,  in 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation 
to  deal  with  its  people  through  its  govern¬ 
ment  in  power. 
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If  such  leaders  are  unwilling  or  unable  to- 
create  conditions  under  which  American 
assistance  can  gain  its  real  objectives,  then, 
except  in  those  rare  instances  when  the  se¬ 
curity  of  America  may  justify  such  a  Calcu¬ 
lated  risk,  wisdom  dictates  against  /ommii- 
ment  of  American  resources  to  a/alliance 
fraught  with  discord,  bribery,  bloody  revolt, 
and  almost  certain  diversion  of /merican  aid 
against  itself.  / 

3.  Prior  to  execution  of  th/bilateral  agree¬ 
ment,  the  objectives  for  w/ch  the  proposed 
assistance  was  to  be  use/were  charted  with 
deliberate  care.  The  f/iding  principles  so 
laid  down  by  mutual  /proval,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  have  carried  tt/ough  to  the  end  of  the 
program  and  acco/t  for  much  of  its  prog¬ 
ress.  They  pro/led  coordinated  action, 
made  it  possible/step  by  step,  simultaneously 
to  move  forward  in  nine  critical  areas  of 
Israel’s  econ/ny,  ranging  from  food  produc¬ 
tion  to  nat/nal  financial  management.  Im¬ 
portant  as  were  economic  considerations, 
these  pl/s  were  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Israel’s  greatest  asset  was  its  people, 
and  /at  human  aspirations  are  not  measur- 
abl/with  a  slide  rule. 

/s  a  result,  there  was  no  need  for  crash 
/ograms  in  Israel.  The  Israelis  understood 
/the  need  to  build  from  the  bottom,  soundly, 
and  realized  that  they  would  have  to  eat  less, 
work  harder  and  wait  until  the  newly 
planted  citrus,  olives  and  carob  trees  could 
bear,  the  dams  and  reservoirs  could  be  built, 
and  water  developed  for  irrigation.  And,  by 
mutual  assistance,  there  were  strings  on 
every  project,  specific  plans  to  make  certain 
that  time,  manpower  and  resources  were 
used  only  for  indispensable  deliberated 
schemes  which  could  be  understood  and 
completed.  As  a  consequence,  there  were  no 
half-finished  schools,  hospitals  without 
equipment  or  factories  without  walls. 

4.  The  Government  of  Israel,  and  its 
people,  committed  their  total  resources: 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material,  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  ultimate  goals  envisaged  by  the 
Alliance.  This  precondition  is  mandatory 
in  any  justified  foreign  aid  program.  No 
nation,  actually  interested  in  helping  its 
people,  should  hesitate  to  dedicate  its  full 
strength  to  this  end.  There  is  no  place  in 
a  binational  aid  program  for  “squirreling” 
public  or  private  funds,  or  policies  under 
which  a  few  continue  to  live  in  luxury  in 
the  midst  of  misery,  while  people  of  other 
nations  are  asked  to  share  their  earnings. 

This  complete  dedication  by  the  Israelis 
left  no  place  for  discrimination.  In  the  early 
years,  when  a  shipload  of  wheat  failed  to 
reach  Haifa  on  schedule,  everyone  was  with¬ 
out  bread:  the  Prime  Minister  in  Jerusalem 
\as  well  as  the  shepherd  grazing  his  flocks 
ifi  the  wadis  of  the  Negev.  From  the  highest 
leVels  of  government,  to  the  lowliest  fisher - 
marv  off  Ein  Gev  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
menVomen,  and  children  of  Israel,  sharing 
the  sarqe  hardships,  enjoying  the  same  exhil¬ 
aration  Nyith  each  step  forward,  committed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  a  new 
nation  in  \/ich  coming  generations  will  live 
in  full  freedom. 

In  a  world,  shaken  by  revolt,  seeking 
change,  Israel  i/spreading  an  idea,  a  highly 
revolutionary  ide/for  most  people  on  earth, 
the  idea  which  caOi  exert  a  most  powerful 
influence  around  the  globe,  the  same  idea 
which  sparked  America's  fight  for  freedom: 
government  only  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  an  enlightened  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  to  preserve  tha/freedom. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  oi\the  14th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Republic  of  i/el,  we  salute 
its  people  for  their  faith  in  \undamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  and  for  the  spirit  which 
has  impelled  them,  so  soon,  to  do  for  others 
what  has  been  done  for  them.  \ 

Soon  will  end  a  decade  of  dramatic  /op¬ 
eration  between  one  of  the  oldest  and\ne 
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the  youngest  republics  of  our  time:  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
ok  Israel.  What  has  been  done  is  there  to 
be  seen,  a  refreshing,  perhaps  prophetic  bit 
of  history  in  an  open  book  for  those  who 
care,  and  those  who  dare  to  read  its  pages. 
The  people  of  both  nations  justly  may  be 
proud  of 'what  they  have  built,  working  to¬ 
gether,  as  freemen. 
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dairy  products,  timber  and  timber  products, 
when  in  his  judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  pending  business  is  House  bill 
10788;  and  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment.  The  substitute  is 
proposed  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt]  would,  as  we 
know,  proscribe  action  on  cotton  unless 
certain  nonrelated  agreements  were 
reached  on  beef,  lamb,  poultry,  timber, 
and  other  products.  Our  substitute 
would  treat  each  product  on  its  own 
merits.  It  would  direct  similar  action 
by  the  President.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  vote  to  defeat  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  substitute  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  approach.  The  Humphrey -Morse 
amendment  will  direct  the  President  to 
limit  exports  from  foreign  countries  on 
the  commodities  listed  in  the  amendment 
when  such  imports  seriously  affect  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

In  other  words,  the  safeguards  re¬ 
quired  for  domestic  producers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  statutory  law;  and  we  leave  the 
judgment  as  to  the  protection  of  domes¬ 
tic  producers  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  who  has  the  responsibility, 
under  the  Trade  Acts,  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  reciprocal  and  which 
protect  and  defend  the  economic  and 
the  political  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and  at  this  time  the  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse,  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Mr.  Mundt,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  certain 
other  Senators,  insert : 

“Provided,  however,  That  in  addition  to 
agreements  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles  the  President  shall  negotiate  agree-- 
ments  with  representatives  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  following  commodities:  beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  debate  this  substitute 
amendment  tonight.  I  understand  that 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  be  operating 
under  the  time  limitation  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  that  time  I 
shall  call  up  my  substitute  amendment, 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  agreement 
previously  entered  into,  are  all  amend¬ 
ments  on  this  score  before  the  Senate 
to  be  voted  upon  serially;  or  just  what 
is  the  situation?  Will  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  displace  the 
Mundt  amendment,  or  will  it  be  voted 
on  in  its  proper  order,  together  with 
such  other  amendments  as  may  be  pro¬ 
posed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  They  will  be  voted  on  according 
to  their  preferential  standing  when 
offered. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  debate  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  -t 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  if  additional 
amendments  are  offered  or  if  additional 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
are  offered,  they  are  to  be  voted  on  in 
order,  commencing  at  the  hour  of  2:30 
tomorrow  afternoon,  are  they  not?  Is 
that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Amendments  in  the  second  degree 
are  pending  now,  and  the  first  vote  will 
come  on  the  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  about  addi¬ 
tional  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  No  further  amendment  is  in 
order  until  the  substitute  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  After  that  is  disposed  of, 
another  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  pending  question  will  be  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  it  being  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Mundt  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  our  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted — and  we  certainly  hope 
it  will  be — the  Senate  will  then  vote  on 
the  Mundt  amendment  as  substitued  for 
by  the  Humphrey-Morse  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Yes,  as  amended  by  the  Hum¬ 
phrey-Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 


If  our  amendment  should  be  rejected, 
then  the  Mundt  amendment  would  be 
open  to  amendment,  would  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  the  first  vote 
to  be  taken  tomorrow,  in  connection 
with  the  Mundt  amendment,  will  be  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  which  a  moment  ago  I  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  as  its 
author,  and  also  in  my  behalf,  as  its  co¬ 
sponsor. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — I  refer  to  House  bill  10788 — the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  before  agree¬ 
ments  are  enforced  on  cotton  and  cot¬ 
ton  textiles,  the  President  must  negotiate  i 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  limiting  " 
the  export  to  the  United  States  of  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  poultry,  dairy,  and  timber 
products. 

I  appreciate  the  basis  on  which  this 
amendment  is  offered;  but  its  adoption 
would  not  produce  the  benefits  sought 
for  any  of  these  products,  including  cot¬ 
ton  and  cotton  textiles. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  direct¬ 
ing  action  on  each  of  the  enumerated 
products  independently. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  in  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  he  has  offered.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  sound  amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  my  col¬ 
league  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1956  included  timber.  I  believe  it  was 
with  great  insight  and  foresight  that  she  { 
raised  that  question. 

The  committee  concluded,  on  the  basis 
of  a  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  for¬ 
estry  is  a  part  of  agriculture  and  that 
timber  is  an  agricultural  commodity.. 
Therefore,  the  act  permits  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  action  on  timber  and 
timber  products,  when  in  his  judgment 
such  action  is  both  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable. 

In  other  words,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  power  of  the  President,  we  really 
do  not  need  any  amendment,  insofar  as 
timber  is  concerned,  although  I  wish  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  I  shall  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  any 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  in  re¬ 
gard  to  timber,  separate  and  distinct 
from  agreements  in  regard  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  in  a  moment  I  shall  state  my 
reasons  for  my  preference  for  that  ap¬ 
proach. 

In  this  connection  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  applies  to  timber,  is  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  all  it  does  is  forestall  action  on  tex- 
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tiles  until  some  action  is  taken  on  timber 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  meets  the 
issue  neither  squarely  nor  properly. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  does  meet  this  issue 
squarely. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  parliamentary  effect  of  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  I  see  its  potentialities. 

First,  let  us  note  the  items  listed  in 
the  Mundt  amendment,  namely,  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  poultry,  dairy,  and  timber 
products.  But  note  what  the  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  It  proposes  that  before 
any  textile  agreement  can  be  negotiated 
with  other  nations,  there  must  also  be 
negotiated  an  agreement  in  regard  to 
all  the  other  items — not  separately,  but 
all  of  them. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  kindly  that 
that  creates  great  parliamentary  com¬ 
plications  for  the  Senate,  for  these  vai’i- 
ous  items  are  all  in  difficulty  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  There  is  difficulty  over  the  impor¬ 
tations  of  beef,  pork,  lamb,  wool,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  and  timber  products. 

I  come  from  a  great  timber  producing 
State,  so  I  suppose  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  would  rush  in  to  support 
any  amendment  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  even  mentioned  the 
word  “timber.”  There  ax-e  those  who  say 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  have  a 
difficult  time  explaining  why  he  does  not 
do  so,  since  the  timber  industry  is  having 
difficulty.  Hearings  are  in  progress. 
What  will  be  the  final  field  hearing  will 
be  held  in  Portland  on  June  4th.  The 
hearings  are  solely  and  directly  on  the 
serious  plight  in  which  the  timber  in¬ 
dustry  finds  itself  because  of  Canadian 
competition.  Many  of  us  feel  it  is  un¬ 
fair  Canadian  competition  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  timber  industry  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  help  the  timber  industry 
or  the  lumbermen  of  my  State  by  rally¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  bog 
down  any  possibility  of  obtaining  any 
agreement  on  anything. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  go  forward  with  the  textile  agree¬ 
ment.  Already  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
with  the  administration  in  making  prog¬ 
ress  on  an  agreement  in  regard  to  tex¬ 
tiles. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  voting  for  a  measure  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  agreement,  particularly 
when  such  measure  contains  the  lan¬ 
guage  which,  as  I  have  already  made 
clear,  would  permit  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  tim¬ 
ber  and  timber  products.  We  do  not 
need  the  Mundt  amendment  in  order  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  action  with 
relation  to  timber. 

I  say  to  the  timber  industry  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  that  not  a  single  one  of 
our  lumbermen  need  have  any  doubt  as 


to  whether  or  not  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon  have  been  diligent  in  finding  a 
solution,  for  we  have  made  clear  to  our 
President  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
as  it  involves  Oregon. 

If  the  Mundt  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  shall  have  no  agreement  on  textiles, 
beef,  pork,  lumber,  or  poultry,  because 
they  are  ail  combined,  and  the  provision 
would  say,  in  effect,  that,  “You  cannot 
have  one  without  all.”  In  my  judgment, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  all  those 
agreements  in  time  to  provide  the  relief 
we  need,  is  practically  nil. 

Furthermore,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  set  a  precedent  with  respect  to  tex¬ 
tiles.  We  have  the  facts  on  textiles. 
The  facts  on  timber  are  being  supplied 
in  part  in  the  hearings  being  held  by 
the  Commerce  Committee.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  have  the  Mundt 
amendment  thrown  into  the  situation  as 
a  part  of  the  legislative  process,  because 
it  would  produce  a  dilatory  action  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  products.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pending  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  legitimate  objectives  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  but  this  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  the  substitute  he  offers,  because  his 
substitute  would  provide  for  adequate 
procedure.  We  will  approve  the  textile 
agreement.  We  have  an  amendment 
that  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
President  should  proceed  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  ot  other  industries  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  irretrievable  injury  would  be 
caused  without  such  protection.  I  think 
it  is  a  constructive  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

I  shall  not  be  present  tomorrow,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  leave  on  the  midnight  plane 
to  be  in  Oregon  tomorrow  for  the  pri¬ 
mary,  but  I  shall  return  on  Sunday.  The 
leadership  has  said  it  will  do  its  best  to 
obtain  a  live  pair  for  me  on  the  Mundt 
amendment,  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
and  the  bill  itself. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  this  before  I 
leave,  because  I  know  how  this  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  misused  and  the  results  made 
misleading  unless  I  make  the  situation 
very  clear  before  I  leave.  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  to  the  lumber  interests  of 
my  State  that  I  am  opposing  the  Mundt 
amendment  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  work  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  lumber  industry  of  my  State.  In  my 
judgment,  the  adoption  of  the  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment  is  a  proper  way. 

It  would  serve  clear  notice  on  the 
President  as  to  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  that  when  we  come  forth  with 
the  documentation  and  evidence,  the 
President  should  give  us  some  support 
at  the  executive  level  and  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  to  meet  problems  being 
created  by  Canada  through  various 
types  of  assistance  their  lumber  inter¬ 
ests  are  getting  from  their  Government 
and  the  various  advantages  the  enjoy 
in  competing  with  the  lumber  mills  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  asking, 
in  part,  that  something  be  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rail  transit  system,  whereby 
our  Canadian  lumbermen  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  permitted  to  hold  box 
cars  loaded  with  lumber  free  of  charge 
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for  2  weeks,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  denied  this  right  to  our 
lumber  producers. 

The  lumber  interests  of  my  State  do 
not  have  to  worry  over  what  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  members 
of  our  State  delegation  in  the  House, 
Mrs.  Green,  and  Mr.  Ullman,  are  doing. 
They  are  working  to  get  executive  ac¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
our  lumbermen.  But  I  will  not  go  along 
with  the  Mundt  amendment,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that,  although  it  is  pleasant 
sounding  in  its  phrases,  in  my  judgment 
it  would  be  most  ineffectual  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  whereas  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment  would  produce  the  results  we  need. 

The  bill  itself,  with  the  Humphrey 
amendment  added  to  it,  would  be  the 
best  way  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
industries  enumerated  in  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  He  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
direet  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  direct  the 
question  to  either  Senator. 

Would  the  Humphrey  amendment  add 
anything  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  present  section  204? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  very  clearly 
would  add  a  direction  to  the  President, 
and  a  direction  is  always  a  good  legisla¬ 
tive  process. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  direction  to  him 
when,  in  his  judgment,  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers.  So  it  is  still 
within  his  full  discretion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the.  Senator 
from  Nebraska  think  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  would  add  to  the  President’s  power? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  subtract  from 
his  powers  until  such  time  as  he  effects 
agreement  in  all  these  categories. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  take  from  his 
power  and  would  not  protect  a  single  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  present  act  we  set  the 
precedent  for  protecting  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  We  begin  with  textiles.  We  are 
well  on  our  way  in  negotiations  on  tex¬ 
tiles.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  Senators  are  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  following  a  course  of  action 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  get  meritorious  agreements  that 
ought  to  be  made,  unless  the  President 
can  simultaneously  secure  like  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  other  industries  that  can 
show  a  need  for  equally  meritorious 
protection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  amendment 
still  ieaves  discretionary  power  in  the 
President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does  not  see  that  it  adds  anything  to 
section  204.  If  there  is  some  way  in 
which  it  does,  I  should  certainly  like  to 
be  enlightened. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  addition  to 
the  President’s  authority  is  only  that  of 
congressional  intent.  There  would  be 
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a  direction  by  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall,  when  he  finds  imports 
seriously  affect  or  impair  the  particular 
producers  of  the  commodities  listed,  stop 
the  importation  of  those  commodities 
which  are  listed  in  the  amendment. 
The  President  would  be  so  directed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  President  has 
that  power  under  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  provisions  now,  does  he 
not;  together  with  the  totally  unre¬ 
stricted  power  under  section  204,  which 
reads  in  part: 

The  President  may  *  *  *  negotiate  with 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  ex¬ 
port  from  such  countries  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  His  power  is  total,  ab¬ 
solute,  and  unrestricted.  It  would  add 
nothing  to  the  act  or  to  the  President’s 
power  if  Congress  were  only  to  say  the 
President  shall  negotiate  agreements 
when  he  thinks  domestic  producers  are 
being  seriously  affected.  That  would 
add  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  addi¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  Congress  is  fully 
aware  these  commodities  which  are  list¬ 
ed  in  the  amendment  could  be  seriously 
affected  by  excessive  imports.  If  they 
are,  and  if  the  President  in  his  judgment 
finds  such  to  be  the  case,  the  President 
would  be  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
take  the  same  action  in  respect  to  those 
commodities  as  he  is  to  take  in  respect 
to  textiles.  Each  commodity  would  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  rather  than 
in  some  kind  of  legislative  smorgasbord, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  provides.  It  gathers  in  any  and 
all  gripes,  any  and  all  problems,  rumored 
or  in  fact,  puts  them  in  one  amendment 
and  says:  “Mr.  President,  despite  what 
you  have  done  in  the  negotiations  in  re¬ 
spect  to  textiles  on  the  basis  of  evidence, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  interest,  you  must  tie  this 
into  a  package  including  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  even  though  the  evidence  may 
not  demonstrate  those  other  commodi¬ 
ties  are  being  seriously  injured.  All  of 
them  must  be  tied  in  together,  and  if 
you  cannot  do  that,  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  do  anything.” 

I  say  that  would  be  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  which  I  think  would  violate  the 
•intent  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  itself.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  backing  up  from  where  we  were  once 
before,  by  an  act  of  Congress.  I  think 
it  leaves  textiles  and  other  industries 
with  no  protection  at  all  unless  action 
could  be  taken  for  all  the  other  products. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  bad  legislation 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  impact  but  also 
in  terms  of  its  language,  with  reference 
to  the  processes  which  would  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  would 
put  it  this  way:  The  Mundt  amendment 
would  add  nothing  to  the  President’s 
power,  and  it  would  give  us  no  assurance 


that  there  would  be  any  agreement  in 
respect  to  pork,  lamb,  timber  or  the 
other  products  mentioned.  Further¬ 
more,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out,  it  seeks  to  require  the 
President  to  negotiate  agreements  on 
these  other  commodities  irrespective  of 
what  the  evidence  may  be,  and  with  en¬ 
tirely  different  groups  of  nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  not  forget 
that  other  nations  are  involved  in  tim¬ 
ber  products  then  may  be  involved  in 
beef  or  timber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  stated,  great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  already  in  respect 
to  the  textile  agreement.  What  would 
be  done  by  the  Humphrey  amendment 
is  to  direct  the  President  to  take  note 
of  any  industry  in  which  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  is  being  done,  and  to  seek  to  nego¬ 
tiate  an  agreement  if  the  facts  warrant 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly  the 
case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  if  the  Mundt 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  I  think  it 
would  result  in  no  agreements  at  all. 
The  textile  agreement  would  be  thrown 
out,  along  with  all  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  reference  to  textiles.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  create  a  very 
bad  situation  for  achieving  any  legiti¬ 
mate  protection  for  industries  genuinely 
in  need. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  this.  It  would  be 
said  that  this  was  some  kind  of  bar¬ 
gaining  or  trading  proposition  being  of¬ 
fered,  irrespective  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Senators  supporting  the 
textile  industry  have  come  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  say,  “We  have  offered  our  case. 
We  are  ready  to  prove  our  case.  We  ask 
for  approval  of  the  agreement.” 

I  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  come  to 
the  Senate  to  make  out  the  same  case 
with  respect  to  timber  and,  if  I  can  prove 
the  case — and  I  think  I  can — I  hope  to 
be  able  to  obtain  similar  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  could 
add  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ore,  even  though 
one  cannot  call  those  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  because  there  is  no  rule  of  ger¬ 
maneness  in  this  body.  One  could  add 
almost  anything. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  his  comments  is  suggesting 
that  if  any  Senator  has  in  mind  any 
commodity  which  anybody  says  is  in 
trouble  we  should  put  it  on  the  list,  put 
it  on  the  bill  of  fare,  put  it  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  menu — “The  only  way  you  can  have 
anything  to  eat  is  to  eat  it  all.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  said,  “If  you 
want  to  sit  down  at  this  table,  take  the 
whole  menu,  from  top  to  bottom.”  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  anticipating  the  argument. 
We  .shall  not  come  to  a  consideration  of 
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that  question  until  H.R.  9900  is  before 
the  Senate.  On  that  score,  if  the  bill 
contains  then  what  it  contains  now,  in¬ 
cluding  bestowing  virtually  absolute 
power  on  the  President,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  oppose  it  and  oppose  it 
vigorously,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  President  or  any  other  person 
in  America  should  exercise  so  much 
power  without  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  has 
prescribed  plenty  of  limitations.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  limitation  that  these  things  can¬ 
not  be  done  unless  the  President  finds  it 
is  in  the  national  interest.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  make  these  agreements  if 
he  finds,  for  example,  that  such  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  injurious  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers.  That  is  plenty  of  limita¬ 
tion. 

What  is  really  being  said,  though  not 
in  so  many  words,  to  get  it  out  on  the 
table,  is,  “We  don’t  trust  the  President. 
We  don’t  trust  his  judgment.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  use  the  facilities  of  this  Government 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
national  injury.  I  think  he  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  preventing  passage  of 
much-needed  legislation  relating  to  the 
textile  industry,  even  though  there  is 
not  a  single  textile  plant  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  industry  obviously 
has  problems.  Its  problems  have  been 
analyzed. 

Negotiations  are  underway  toward 
agreements  which  will  be  helpful  to  this 
country.  They  will  not  be  injurious  to 
other  producers.  Agreements  have  been 
arrived  at,  after  diplomatic  negotiations. 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed, 
considering  the  merits  of  the  question 
and  the  merits  of  the  commodity  in¬ 
volved. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  amendment  would  do.  I  believe, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  that  the  substitute  proposed 
offers  the  sensible  process,  and  I  think 
it  offers  the  more  equitable  way  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  campaign  of 
1880  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  re¬ 
marked  that  “the  tariff  is  a  local  issue.” 
He  was  laughed  to  scorn  for  that  state¬ 
ment.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
few  months  and  the  discussion  tonight 
in  the  Senate  indicate  that  General  Han¬ 
cock  knew  about  the  tariff. 

The  President  and  the  large  part  of 
the  country  on  the  one  hand  are  trying 
to  lower  tariffs  as  an  inducement  to  get 
other  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  to 
expand  the  total  area  of  international 
trade.  They  are  doing  this  because  they 
believe  in  the  advantages  of  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labor,  that  a  broader 
market  will  stimulate  a  greater  division 
of  labor  and  will  break  down  national 
cartels  and  monopolies.  I  agree  with 
this  general  purpose,  and  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 
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The  administration  faces  certain 
political  difficulties  which  have  become 
clearly  apparent.  The  glass  industry 
says,  “We  will  be  hurt.”  The  carpet  in¬ 
dustry  says,  “We  will  be  hurt.”  So,  in 
order  to  placate  the  glass  industry  and 
the  carpet  industry,  the  President  raises 
the  tariffs  on  those  two  products  in  the 
hope  of  getting  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  from  those  areas  to  vote  for  the 
trade  expansion  bill. 

The  textile  industry,  along  with  the 
steel  industry,  has  been  one  of  the  two 
great  centers  of  protectionism  in  this 
country.  The  textile  mills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  protectionist  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  fi¬ 
nanced  the  Republican  Party  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  driving  force  for  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  Party. 

That  was  true  of  the  textile  industries 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  past  our  south¬ 
ern  friends  have  been  low  tariff  advo¬ 
cates  and  broad  traders  because  they 
exported  raw  cotton.  Now,  however,  the 
textile  mills  have  moved  in  large  part 
out  of  New  England  and  into  the  Pied¬ 
mont  region,  which  stretches  from  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  As  the 
textile  mills  have  moved  South,  they 
have  carried  with  them  fhe  protectionist 
sentiment. 

I  well  remember  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of  1955  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  only  one 
or  two  votes.  On  that  occasion  every 
Representative  from  the  South  or  the 
Piedmont  region  voted  against  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act. 

As  realists  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  what  has  happened.  The 
textile  industry  is  a  powerful  industry. 
Senators  and  Representatives  represent 
textile  districts  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  now  the  Southern 
States  as  well.  In  order  to  placate  them 
and  get  them  to  support  trade  expan¬ 
sion,  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  negotiated 
agreements  with  the  European  Econom¬ 
ic  Community  and  with  other  areas.  I 
do  not  know  the  full  details.  On  the 
whole  they  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
because,  as  I  understand,  the  European 
countries  have  agreed  to  take  more  tex¬ 
tiles  from  Hong  Kong,  so  that  we  will 
be  required  to  take  less,  or  proportion¬ 
ately  less. 

Nevertheless,  as  tacticians,  the  admin¬ 
istration  made  at  least  three  successive 
concessions  to  protectionist  sentiment  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Now  our  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  come 
forward  with  a  proposal  to  include  in 
the  bill  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  timber 
industries.  Where  is  this  process  to 
stop?  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  said  that  he  wants  to  take 
care  of  Oregon  timber,  I  suppose,  against 
the  competition  of  British  Columbia 
timber? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  implied  that 
the  shoe  industry  is  in  trouble.  The 
shoe  industry  started  in  New  England 
close  to  where  the  distinguished  Presid¬ 
ing  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  now  lives.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Lynn  was  the  original  center  of 
the  shoe  industry.  The  shoe  industry 


has  gone  west  as  the  textile  industry, 
in  part,  has  gone  south.  St.  Louis  is 
now  the  center  of  the  shoe  industry, 
with  Brown  Shoe  and  International 
Shoe  having  their  headquarters  in  that 
city.  Shoe  factories  are  scattered  over 
the  State  of  Illinois.  So  shoes  will  come 
in.  If  we  make  concessions  to  shoes, 
other  industries  will  line  up  at  the  lunch 
counter.  We  can  be  quite  certain  of  that. 

The  coal  industry  is  a  very  important 
industry.  I  think  it  has  been  treated 
rather  badly  by  Germany.  We  can  lay 
down  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and 
sell  it  at  prices  less  than  the  German 
prices.  But  Germany  will  let  in  from 
outside  countries  only  6  million  tons  a 
year,  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  bring 
in  5  million  tons.  Germany  has  refused 
to  raise  the  quota.  The  coal  industry  is 
asking  for  more  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  residual  fuel. 

Constant  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  in  the  flatware  in¬ 
dustry  in  Illinois.  They  say  they  are 
being  menaced  by  flatware  competition 
from  Japan,  and  ask  whether  something 
can  be  done  for  them.  I  have  fought 
them  off  thus  far  with  the  statement 
that  we  should  consider  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country. 

Illinois  is  a  large  producer  of  bicycles. 
Bicycles  have  been  suffering  from  English 
competition. 

The  point  is  that  once  we  start  mak¬ 
ing  concessions  and  trading,  and  once 
we  start  buying  off  local  opposition,  how¬ 
ever  necessary  it  may  be,  we  weaken  the 
general  position. 

It  is  notorious  that  I  am  not  a  skillful 
political  tactician. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  margin  in  the  last  election? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  437,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say,  “What 
skill.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  people  of  my 
State  have  been  very  kind  to  me — much 
more  kind  than  I  deserve.  I  can  only 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I 
recognize  that  I  am  not  a  skilled  tacti¬ 
cian.  I  understand  the  motives  of  every¬ 
one.  I  have  no  criticism  of  anyone.  I 
only  say  that  if  we  start  trading  com¬ 
modity  after  commodity,  we  shall  lose 
the  general  principle.  A  halt  must  be 
called  somewhere. 

The  President  may  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  with  respect  to  the  glass  and  carpet 
industries,  because  his  action  has  evoked 
outcries  from  Belgium.  Belgium  is  con¬ 
sidering  retaliatory  measures  on  com¬ 
modities  because  we  are  hitting  some  of 
their  major  industries. 

I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  subject.  The  situation 
reminds  me  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Rip 
Van  Winkle  swore  off  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  whenever  a  drink  appeared 
he  would  say,  “We  won’t  count  this  time.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  send  the  general 
principle  down  the  river  in  order  to  make 
a  little  local  conciliation.  How  long  can 
I  hold  out  when  people  say  to  me,  “Glass 
is  protected.  Carpets  are  protected. 
Cotton  is  going  to  be  protected.  Wool  is 
going  to  be  protected.  Beef,  pork,  and 
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lamb,”  we  produce  at  least  the  first  two 
of  those  commodities  in  large  quantities, 
“butter,  cheese,  and  timber,”  we  do  not 
have  much  timber,  “must  we  always  be  at 
the  end  of  the  line?” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  come  from  a 
State  that  has  timber,  beef,  and  dairy 
products  in  large  amounts.  I  am  not 
asking  that  they  be  blanketed  in  under 
any  protection.  I  think  all  these  matters 
must  be  judged  on  their  merits.  Basi¬ 
cally,  I  support  the  trade  expansion  bill, 
and  feel  that  the  national  interest  and 
agricultural  interest  will  be  better  served 
by  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  admin¬ 
istration.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  think  they 
are  merely  doing  what  others  have  done. 
What  we  face  in  the  Senate  is  that  the 
textile  group  is  a  very  powerful  group, 
centered  not  only  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  but  also  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  In  a  very  genteel  fashion 
they  have  held  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
President  and  said,  “There  will  be  no 
trade  expansion  bill  unless  you  take  care 
of  cotton  and  wool.”  I  suppose  that  is 
exactly  what  happened,  and  under  that 
pressure  the  poor  man  could  not  hold 
out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Senator  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  timber  interests,  the 
cattle  interests,  the  pork  interests,  and 
the  lamb  interests  are  unharmed,  and 
therefore  our  interests  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  preferred  class  that  can  be 
helped  by  the  President  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  204?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cotton  interests,  being  a  little  more 
potent  politically  and  having  a  pistol, 
are  getting  what  they  want.  If  so,  the 
issue  before  the  Congress  now  is  the 
question  whether  we  can  summon 
enough  power  here  to  do  something 
which  will  assure  our  people  of  enjoying 
the  same  treatment  given  the  cotton  in¬ 
terests.  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  should 
differentiate  between  the  dead-eye  aim 
of  the  pistol,  which  picks  a  particular 
target,  and  coming  through  with  a  mallet 
and  catching  what  one  can  find. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary - - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  happy 
with  what  happened  with  respect  to 
glass. 

In  fact,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  about  glass  and  carpets.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  immediately  after  tariffs  were 
raised  on  glass,  prices  went  up  immedi¬ 
ately  on  glass  products.  I  did  not  care 
for  that.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  and 
expressed  my  concern  about  it.  I  wrote 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  State.  They  gave  me 
some  information  which  somewhat  dis¬ 
abused  my  mind  of  certain  misconcep¬ 
tions.  But  I  feel  that  the  policy  is  one 
which  can  lend  itself  to  abuse. 
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I  think  we  all  recognize  that  in  the 
legislative  processes  we  seldom  get  the 
perfect  instrument. 

We  are  seeking  through  the  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  bill  to  give  the  President  the 
basic  authority  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the 
conference  table  of  economic  and  trade 
negotiations  with  enough  flexibility  for 
the  adjustment  of  tariffs  and  duties  so 
that  our  negotiators  and  the  President 
will  be  able  to  provide  us  with  the  best 
package  that  is  available  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case.  I 
should  very  much  dislike  to  see  the  legis¬ 
lation  loaded  down  with  any  more  ex¬ 
emptions  and  exceptions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  this 
brief  comment  on  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  both  a  definitive  problem  and  also 
with  a  matter  of  degree.  I  have  made 
some  inquiries  and  have  done  some  book 
work  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  this  textile  agreement  is 
satisfactory  to  the  textile  industry  of 
this  country  or  to  the  textile  industry 
of  some  of  the  other  countries.  It  is  not 
an  agreement  that  eliminates  what  many 
of  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this 
country  feel  is  an  injury.  We  have  a 
definitive  problem  as  to  whether  the 
agreement  meets  what  I  believe  we  ought 
to  work  for;  namely,  the  elimination  of 
irreparable  injury  to  an  industry.  That 
does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  all  in¬ 
jury. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  will  sup¬ 
port  the  trade  program  of  the  President 
so  far  as  the  objectives  are  concerned. 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  take  the  po¬ 
sition  that  all  possible  injury  that  may 
result  to  some  industry  must  be  elim¬ 
inated  before  I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  We 
cannot  have  that  kind  of  guarantee  and 
meet  the  international  trade  problems 
that  confront  the  country.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  give  and  take. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  international  conference 
table  with  respect  to  textiles.  It  looks  as 
though  this  might  be  a  fair  and  con- 
scionable  compromise  of  the  economic 
differences. 

There  is  the  Hong  Kong  matter,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  re¬ 
ferred.  There  are  other  concessions 
made  by  other  countries  as  well  as  by 
our  own  country. 

As  to  glass,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
probably  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
negotiators  went  too  far,  that  they 
sought  to  protect  the  industry  from  any 
and  all  injury.  I  do  not  buy  that. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  position  with 
regard  to  timber.  I  am  not  asking  to 
put  the  American  timber  industry  in  the 
situation  where  it  will  put  the  Canadian 
timber  industry  out  of  business.  That 
is  not  my  approach  to  this  problem.  I 
am  seeking  to  eliminate  certain  unfair 
discriminations  that  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  is  practicing  upon  the  timber  in¬ 
dustry,  namely,  the  transit  problem  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  We  cannot 
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possibly  justify  the  present  policy  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
forbidding  a  small  lumber  mill  operator 
to  put  his  lumber,  which  he  expects  to 
sell  in  New  York  City,  into  a  freight 
car  at  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  and  start  the 
lumber  for  New  York,  as  is  the  case  with 
someone  in  British  Columbia,  who  can 
do  that  on  the  Canadian  Railroad,  and 
get  what  we  have  been  talking  about,  a 
rolling  storehouse  for  the  lumber  while 
it  moves  to  market,  while  negotiations 
for  its  sale  are  under  way. 

That  is  discrimination  against  the 
lumbermen  of  our  country.  I  want  the 
executive  department  to  do  something. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  timber 
industry  with  regard  to  certain  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  Canadians  have  in  the 
shipping  of  their  timber. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  that  I  support 
the  Magnuson  proposal,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  and  that  the  part  of  the 
Jones  Act  which  discriminates  against 
our  lumbermen  ought  to  be  eliminated, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  our  lumbermen,  will  pay 
the  subsidy. 

If  we  make  them  ship  in  American 
bottoms,  in  order  to  have  available  an 
efficient  merchant  marine  in  time  of  war, 
our  lumbermen  should  not  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  with  Canadian  lumber 
mills,  who  do  not  encounter  that  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  type  of  elimination  of 
injury  that  I  am  referring  to.  It  is  the 
elimination  of  irreparable  injury,  not  the 
elimination  of  all  injury  that  I  favor. 

It  is  unfair  to  permit  this  kind  of  in¬ 
jury  in  the  lumber  industry  to  continue. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  eliminate  that  kind  of  injury 
without  our  building  a  high  tariff  wall. 
I  am  against  that,  whether  it  is  for  tim¬ 
ber,  textiles,  glass,  or  anything  else.  I 
think  it  will  take  time  to  adjust  this  kind 
of  trade  policy.  We  cannot  proceed  all 
at  once. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  completed  my 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Common 
Market  trade  policy  on  agriculture  will 
not  be  consummated  in  terms  of  a  unified 
tariff  and  duty  structure  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  until  1989,  which 
is  7  years  from  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  buying  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  this  discussion,  because  the  hour  is 
late,  and  I  know  that  Senators,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  wish  to  make  insertions  in 
the  Record. 

It  is  true  that  the  Humphrey -Morse'’ 
amendment  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Mundt 
proposal,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  at  this 
time. 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  for  all  of  us  to  sacrifice  general  prin¬ 
ciple  for  specific,  local  interests,  and  spe¬ 
cific  commodity  interests.  The  more  we 
sacrifice  the  general  interest  for  the 
local  interest,  the  greater  the  pressure 
will  be  upon  othei’s  to  demand  similar 
pi'ivileges  for  themselves.  Those  who 
consider  the  international  interest  usu¬ 
ally  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 


horn.  That  is  the  purpose  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  today. 

Adam  Smith  once  declared  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  getting  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tai'iffs  by  a  number  of  countries. 
One  was  for  one  country  to  lead  off,  re¬ 
ducing  its  tariffs,  in  the  hope  that  other 
countries  will  reduce  their  tariffs.  The 
other  is  for  a  country  to  threaten  to  in¬ 
crease  its  tariff  unless  the  other  coun- 
tries  reduce  theii's. 

The  present  trade  expansion  bill  gives 
the  President  the  first  set  of  powers,  but 
not  the  second  set  of  powers,  except  un¬ 
der  some  obscure  sections  of  the  existing 
law. 

I  spent  about  a  month  in  Europe  last 
fall,  interviewing  the  German  Minister 
of  Economics,  Mr.  Erhardt,  and  respon¬ 
sible  persons  in  Bonn,  Brussels,  Paris, 
and  London.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Common  Market  will  not  for  a 
long  time  give  much  of  a  break  to  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  We  must  look  forward, 
in  all  pi'obability,  to  a  diminishing  mar¬ 
ket  in  Eui'ope  in  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  frozen  chickens,  tobacco,  and  a 
number  of  other  products. 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  problems  will  , 
be  to  minimize  this  loss.  I  have  reached 
the  tentative  conclusion  that  we  stand  a 
better  chance  to  minimize  this  loss  if  we 
give  the  President  the  power  to  increase 
tai’iffs,  provided  the  inci'eases  have  for 
their  sole  pui’pose  obtaining  reductions 
in  the  tai'iffs  of  other  countries,  or  if  he 
threatens  to  increase  the  tariffs. 

I  hope  that  he  will  never  be  compelled 
to  use  the  powers.  I  do  not  want  to 
start  off  a  retaliatory  tariff  war.  I  do 
net  want  to  put  the  President  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  protectionist  pressures 
upon  him  will  be  insurmountable.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  mere  offer  of  reciprocal  reductions  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  sway  the  tariff  policies 
of  Germany  and  France.  Therefore,  it 
is  much  better  for  the  President  to  go 
to  the  bargaining  table  with  something 
in  his  hind  pocket,  which  he  will  not  take 
out  and  brandish,  but  which  our  Euro¬ 
pean  friends  will  know  is  there. 

So  it  is  my  present  intention,  unless  < 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  wrong,  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  either  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  throw  up  this  trial  balloon  really  in 
order  that  the  question  may  be  more 
fully  discussed  by  those  who  read  the 
Record.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  ex¬ 
pand  on  that. 

I  yield  the  floor,  because  I  believe  other 
Senators  desire  to  make  statements  and 
insertions  in  the  Record. 

- -  \  - : - 

A  SOUND  HEALTH 'PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  yes¬ 
terday  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  the  Grodp  Health  Association  in 
Washington.  In  my  address  I\outlined 
the  progress  the  Congress  has  ihade  in 
health  legislation  in  the  87th  Congress 
and  gave  a  review  of  the  administration’s 
comprehensive  health  program.  \ 

This  far-reaching  program  included 
such  measures  as  liberalization  of  cerN. 
tain  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  \ 
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about  $80,000  in  savings  deposits,  earning  4 
percent,  to  receive  $3,199  in  interest. 

An  elderly  couple  with  full  social  security 
benefits  and  $1,000  more  than  this  in  inter¬ 
income — $4,199  a  year — would,  however, 
falf\into  the  much-discussed  over-withheld 
category.  Their  savings  deposits  would  have 
to  tousl  about  $105,000.  The  withholding 
each  quarter  would  be  $210 — $160  more  than 
necessary^  Under  the  quarterly  refund  pro¬ 
cedure,  they  couple  would  never  be  out  of 
pocket  moreVthan  $160,  which  is  the  first 
quarter’s  overwithholding.  The  quarterly  re¬ 
fund  from  the  first  quarter  would  offset  the 
overwithholding  in  the  second  quarter  and 
so  on  indefinitelyS.  This  $160  would  earn 
only  about  $6  for  an  entire  year  if  left  in 
their  savings  account\at  4  percent. 

How  can  anyone  sav  this  is  hardship? 
Such  a  couple  is  well-toMo  by  almost  any¬ 
one's  standards — and  thereNare  very  few  such 
couples.  Most  elderly  people  would  not  be 
subject  to  withholding  at  all.' 

The  amounts  overwithheld  generally  will 
not  be  large.  For  more  than  half/he  people 
entitled  to  refunds,  the  amount  ovdywithheld 
will  be  less  than  $10  per  year.  The\average 
refund  of  overwithheld  wages  and  salaries, 
in  contrast,  is  $143 — and  wage  and  ^lary 
earners  can  collect  their  refunds  only  at\he 
end  of  the  year. 

Withholding  is  necessary.  A  total  oi 
nearly  $4  billion  in  dividends  and  interest — 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total — goes  unre¬ 
ported  on  tax  returns  each  year.  Publicity 
campaigns  aimed  at  increasing  voluntary  re¬ 
porting  have  simply  not  worked.  Internal 
Revenue  has  no  way  of  checking  many  eva¬ 
sions,  especially  on  interest  payments,  be¬ 
cause  only  the  large  ones — $600  or  more — 
have  to  be  reported  by  the  payors  to  the 
Government. 

Withholding  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over.  The  estimated  administrative  cost  of 
the  withholding  system  is  $19  million  per 
year  but  $650  million  in  presently  evaded 
taxes  will  be  collected.  Use  of  withholding 
to  eliminate  the  many  small  and  frequently 
unintentional  evasions  will  free  Internal 
Revenue  agents  to  pursue  the  upper  income 
bracket  evasions  which  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  $800  million  in  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  now  being  lost  and  the  $650  million 
withholding  will  bring  in.  These  well-to-do 
evaders  will,  of  course,  be  withheld  20  per¬ 
cent  like  everyone  else — but  they  owe  more 
than  that. 

Use  of  ADP,  the  suggested  alternative  to 
withholding,  would  cost  more  to  do  one-third 
of  the  job.  Automatic  data  processing  does 
not  collect  one  penny  in  taxes.  All  it  dot 
is  identify  suspected  tax  evaders,  who  then 
have  to  be  located  and  audited.  Following 
up  and  auditing  all  evaders  turned  jop  by 
ADP  would  be  literally  impossible — tjrfere  are 
6  million  taxpayers  who  have  interest  and 
dividend  income  and  don’t  repoi/ any  of  it. 
At  least  an  equal  number — maybe  more- 
report  some,  but  not  all,  of  their  dividend 
and  interest  income.  Just /ollow  up  the 
biggest  evaders,  to  recover/$200  million  in 
taxes,  would  cost  the  Government  $29  mil¬ 
lion — half  again  the  pr/e  of  a  withholding 
system  that  would  collect  more  than  three 
times  that  amount. /The  maximum  addi¬ 
tional  tax  that  the  /iternal  Revenue  Service 
could  collect  effe/tlvely  with  ADP  and  a 
reasonable  enfoi/ement  effort  is  $200  mil¬ 
lion.  And  evei/to  accomplish  only  the  $200 
million  increase  in  tax  receipts  would  re¬ 
quire  an  increase  of  over  3,000  in  Internal 
Revenue’s  /enforcement  staff — a  55  percent 
jump  in  /he  number  of  office  auditors  pres¬ 
ently  e/!ployed  and  a  10  percent  rise  in  the 
number  of  agents.  In  addition,  use  of  ADP 
and /nforcement  personnel  followups  would 
require  that  business  organizations  make 
ich  more  detailed  and  numerous  reports 


to  Internal  Revenue  than  they  do  now — or 
would  have  to  do  under  withholding.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  ADP  system  fully  in 
operation  as  of  now — and  won’t  be  until 
1966. 

The  system  will  be  simple  and  convenient 
for  payers  of  interest  and  dividends.  They 
will  make  their  payments  of  withheld  taxes 
to  the. Government  in  one  lump  sum  quar¬ 
terly.  They  will  not  be  required  to  keep  de¬ 
tailed  records  of  individuals  to  whom  they 
make  dividend  and  interest  payments.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain  use 
of  the  withheld  taxes  for  certain  specified 
periods  before  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Government — a  provision  which  will  help 
offset  the  cost  of  withholding. 

Withholding  may  involve  some  inconven¬ 
iences,  it  is  true.  But  the  alternative  is 
clear — continued  lawless  evasion  of  $800 
million  worth  of  taxes  each  year  on  nearly  $4 
billion  of  unreported  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

Honest  taxpayers  will  support  this  pro¬ 
posal  in  justice  to  themselves  and  all  others 
who  now  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  him 
numbered  “5-15-62 — A”  be  amended  by 
changing  the  period  in  line  11,  insert  a 
semicolon,  and  adding:  “or  until  the 
President  has  exerted  bona  fide  efforts 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  e!s  to  those 
commodities  and  has  failed  therein;  or 
makes  a  finding  that  imports  of  such 
commodities  do  not  seriously  affect  do¬ 
mestic  producers.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment,  as  modified,  will 
be  received,  printed,  and  lia  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Iet/4 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  ter be 
printed  in  tlieJtECORD,  as  follows:. 

May  1/1962. 

Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Senate  Offi.CE  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  About  2  month/  ago  we  were 
able  to  send  you  advance  results  of  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  ballots  received  in  Farm 
Journal’s  mail  poll  on  farm  policy.  In  the 
April  issue  of  Farm  Jo/rnal  we  carried  the 
results  in  a  feature  article  which  went  to  our 
3  million  subscriber/ 

We’ve  been  coui/lng  votes  ever  since.  We 
think  that  the  tesponse  is  practically  all  in 
by  now  and  in  /he  June  issue  of  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  (which  will  be  out  in  the  country  about 
May  21)  we/vill  report  the  final  result.  This 
will  be  co/piled  from  no  less  than  64,560 
ballots — -truly  an  amazing  response  from  the 
country/ 

Agajn  we  want  to  send  you  the  report  in 
,  for  we  know  that  Congress  is  faced 
rie/t  now  with  some  important  decisions  on 
rm  policy  questions.  Enclosed  you  will 
,  id  a  memorandum  which  Claude  Gifford, 
our  farm  policy  editor,  prepared  for  our  own 
staff.  This  not  only  gives  you  the  final  re¬ 
sults  but  some  sidelights  which  you  may 
find  interesting. 

Sincerely, 

Carroll  P.  Streeter, 
Editor,  Farm  Journal. 


Farm  Journal  Memorandum 
(By  G.  W.  Gifford) 

The  most  successful  farm  poll  that  we 
have  ever  conducted  is  now  completed. 
Readers  sent  in  more  than  65,000  ballots  in 
response  to  the  article  in  the  March  issue. 
We  tabulated  64,560  good  ballots  where  the 
reader’s  vote  was  clearly  indicated  (some 
marked  2  choices,  some  forgot  to  mark  any) . 

The  vote  that  we  printed  in  the  April  issue 
(the  results  from  the  10,000)  and  the  final 
vote  are :  * 

[Percent] 


FINAZ  RESULTS  OF  TffE  FARM 
POLICY  POLL 

Ir.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  pn 
larch  15,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
"reported  to  the  Senate  the  results \f  a 
poll  taken  by  the  Farm  Journal  on  the 
kind  of  agriculture  program  America 
farmers  really  want. 

At  that  time,  10,000  ballots  had  been 
tabulated  and  the  results  were  that  4 
percent  of  those  voting  favored  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  compulsory  quotas,  44  percent 
wanted  a  land  retirement  program  and 
52  percent  wanted  the  Government 
“clear  out”  of  farming. 

Now,  the  Farm  Journal  has  finished 
tabulating  more  than  64,000  ballots  and 
the  results  remain  surprisingly  consis¬ 
tent  with  those  at  the  10,000-ballot  level. 
Four  percent  still  favor  the  compulsory 
program,  43  percent  want  land  retire¬ 
ment  and  53  percent  want  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “out.” 

Mr.  President,  this  information  was 
sent  to  me  recently  by  Mr.  Carroll  Street¬ 
er,  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  memorandum  explaining 
the  final  results  of  this  annual  poll,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


10,000  re¬ 
ported  in  the 
April  issue 

Final  tally 
of  64,500 
ballots 

4 

4 

Land  retirement . . 

44 

43 

Government  clear  out . 

52 

53 

This  is  a  remarkably  close  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  results  at  the  10,000  level  and  the 
final  tally,  particularly  when  you  compare 
vthe  methods  that  we  used  on  the  two. 

Our  situation  was  this:  We  wanted  to  re¬ 
port  the  vote  in  the  April  issue,  the  first 
issue  after  the  ballot  appeared.  We  esti¬ 
mate)!  that  we  could  rustle  up  the  manpower 
to  open:  sort  by  State,  commodity,  and  age; 
and  tabulate  10,000  ballots  in  time  to  carry 
the  followup  in  the  April  issue.  We  couldn't 
take  the  firkt  10,000  ballots  that  came  in  and 
get  a  representative  nationwide  vote,  since 
the  ballots  catqe  back  to  us  in  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  States  and  areas  that  received 
the  issue  first.  Sis  we  allotted  each  State  its 
share  of  the  10,000\ballots  in  proportion  to 
its  share  of  our  3-nullion-plus  circulation, 
then  took  the  first  b\U°ts  we  came  across 
to  fill  each  State’s  shark.  However,  we  took 
only  ballots  where  the  vhter  indicated  that 
he  had  a  main  crop  or  kinck  of  livestock  that 
was  important  to  his  incomes.  This  assured 
us  that  we  had  ballots  from  actual  farmers. 

It  took  some  doing  to  tabulate  those  10,- 
000  ballots.  Altogether,  27  Farm  Journal 
people  spent  750  man-hours  opening,  sort¬ 
ing,  and  counting  those  10,000  ballots 
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\s  you’ll  recall,  we  received  50,000  ballots 
th£v  first  2  weeks.  This  is  a  tremendous 
response.  It  indicates  the  responsiveness  of 
Farm  flournal  readers;  the  interest  that  they 
had  in  \he  subject;  the  clear  choices  in  the 
ballot;  the  readers’  gratitude  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  their  own  opinions  and 
their  faith  ni  Farm  Journal.  Many  readers 
sent  their  replies  by  air  mail,  so  eager  were 
they  to  “be  Nounted.”  Altogether,  the 
readers  spent  wSJl  over  $2,600  on  postage 
alone. 

The  amazing  respdnse  to  this  ballot  showed 
in  other  ways.  Newspapers  in  several  States 
reprinted  the  ballo1>— one  even  used  a  local 
byline  on  the  article  \nd  reprinted  the 
material  word-for-word.  'Farm  groups  held 
mass  votings  and  sent  us  the  results  in  the 
form  of  signatures,  as  in  a  petition.  Voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  teachers  reproduced  the 
ballots  and  held  votes  in  night  school.  Peo¬ 
ple  wrote  in  for  extra  ballots.  Some  com¬ 
plained  that  “friends”  had  taken  meir  bal¬ 
lots,  and  they  either  wanted  anot\er  0ne 
or  sent  a  letter  telling  us  how  they  waited  to 
vote.  (We  counted  only  ballots  that  \^ere 
clipped  from  Farm  Journal.) 


And  a  great  number  wrote  letters.  Some 
sent  carbon  copies  of  the  letters  to  their 
Congressman;  even  to  the  President.  Others 
asked  us  to  forward  their  vote  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  A  great  many  thanked  Farm 
Journal  for  giving  them  a  chance  to  register 
their  opinions;  others  praised  us  for  “going 
to  farmers  themselves”  for  their  views. 
Some  printed  in  large  letters  at  the  heading 
of  their  message:  “Please  Read.”  Some 
wrote,  “You’ll  probably  never  read  this,  but 
here’s  how  I  feel.”  By  the  way,  we’re  read¬ 
ing  every  letter,  and  answering  those  where 
it  is  appropriate,  including  those  who  say, 
“You’ll  probably  never  read  this.” 

One  farmer  demanded  that  we  reprint  his 
letter,  and  all  of  it,  not  just  part  of  it.  He 
wrote  at  some  length — several  times  more 
copy  than  we  ran  in  the  March  article  it¬ 
self.  We  wrote  and  told  him  that  we  sim¬ 
ply  couldn’t  reprint  his  entire  letter  since 
it  was  longer  than  our  feature  articles. 

A  36-year-old  Indiana  farmer  wrote;  “Here 
and  now  I  want  to  say  congratulations  and 
thank  you.  Please  keep  encouraging  every 
farmer  to  voice  his  opinion.  There  were 
hundreds  of  letters  like  this. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  O’CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I/ 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o’clock  a.m.,  tomorrow.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ana  (at  7 
o’clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow;  Thursday, 
May  17,  1962,  at  11  o’clo/lk  a.m. 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1962: 

7.S.  Attorney 

Drew  J.  T.  C^’Keefe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  S/Lord  III,  resigned. 
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Mat  16,1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  viz: 

1  Strike  out  the  period  and  quotation  marks  in  line  12 

2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That 

3  such  regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  all  other  Trade 

4  Agreements  Acts  and  all  agreements  negotiated  thereunder 

5  and  shall  conform  to  all  procedures  set  forth  in  said  Acts.”. 
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AMENDMENT 


Proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse)  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


tural  Act  of  1956,  viz: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt  and  others,  insert  the 
following:  “Provided,  however,  That  in  addition  to  agree¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  the  President 
shall  negotiate  agreements  with  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  to  the  following  commodities: 
Beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and 
frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy  products, 
timber  and  timber  products,  when  in  his  judgment  such 
imports  seriously  affect  domestic  producers.” 
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H.  R.  10788 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  16, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  Mr.  Mundt)  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  the  period  and  quotation 

2  marks,  insert  a  colon,  and  add  the  following:  “Provided, 

3  however,  That  no  agreement  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton 

4  textiles  shall  he  enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 

5  section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has  negotiated  agree- 

6  ments  with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  limiting  in  like 

7  manner  the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 

8  of  the  following  commodities :  Beef  and  beef  products,  pork 

9  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and 
16  poultry  products,  timber  and  timber  products,  and  dairy 
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1  products ;  or  until  the  President  has  exerted  bona  fide  efforts 

2  to  negotiate  such  agreements  as  to  those  commodities  and 

3  has  failed  therein;  or  makes  a  finding  that  imports  of  such 

4  commodities  do  not  seriously  affect  domestic  producers.” 
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SENATE 


12.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS.  By  a  vote  of  80  to  3,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  107887 
to  amend  Sec.  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  regulate  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  nonparticipating 
countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements  (pp.  7982-8004).  A  similar  bill, 

S.  3006  was  indefinitely  postponed  (p.  8004).  Conferees  were  appointed 
(p.  $04). 

By  a  vote  of  62  to  23,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sens.  Humphrey  and  Morse, 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  a  proposed  amendment  by  Sen.  Mundt,  to  pro¬ 

vide  that  in  addition  to  agreements  in  regard  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles 
the  President  shall  negotiate  agreements  with  representatives  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  limiting  in  like  manner  the  export  to  the  U.  S.  from  foreign  countries 
of  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products,  dairy  products,  timber  and  timber  products,  when  in 
his  judgment  such  imports  seriously  affect  domestic  producers  (pp.  7982-99). 

The  Mundt  amendment  as  amended  by  the  Humphrey-Morse  amendment  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  24  (p.  7999). 

By  a  vote  of  23  to  63,  rejected  a  motion  by  Sen.  Mundt  to  table  the  Humphrey 

Morse  substitute  for  the  Mundt  amendment,  p.  7998 


13.  AMERICAN  SAMOA.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  1006.Z,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  to  request  heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  extend, 
without  reimbursement,  scientific  and  technical  assistance  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  Samoa.  Also, ^the  bill  extends  the  school  lunch  program  to 
American  Samoa,  p.  8047  \ 

14.  FARM  BILL.  S.  3225,  the  farm  bill,  \*^s  made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  8049 

15.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  stated  that  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 

Investigations  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  "met  in  executive 
session  and  voted  unanimously yzo  hold  hearings  in  connection  with  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case,  date  of  which  hearings  is  as  yet  undetermined."  p.  D379 

Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  defended  his  recent  Statement  of  "the  highly  improper 
manner  in  which  an  employee  of  the  Department  xqf  Agriculture  was  carted  off, 
or  railroaded  to  a  mental  institution,"  and  inserted  several  items  on  this 
matter,  pp.  8065-71  / 

/  t  \ 

16.  FEED  GRAINS.  Sen.  Proxmire  discussed  why  he  believed  "it  would  be  a  tragic 

mistake  to  enact  a  mandatory  feed  grains  program  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture ,/  urged  extension  for  1  year  of  the  present  feed  grains  program, 
and  inserted  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  on  the  matter,  pp.  8071-7 

17t.  HOSPITAL  IN3*fRANCE.  Sen.  McNamara  stated  that  the  l u  ^-Audekson  bill  and  re* 
lated  le&fslation  calling. for  a  Federal  program  of  h.  spital  insurance  for 
Americans  older  people  "will  meafi  even  more  to  farmeft  -- -youngs  as  well  as 
old  --/than  it  will  to  city  people,"  and  inserted  an  article  on\ts  importance 
to  rural  people,  pp.  8061-3 

18.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Gruening  discussed  his  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2R65,  the 
/Standby  public  works  acceleration  bill,  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
/ be  appropriated  to  "the  same  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  foreign 
/  economic  assistance,"  and  inserted  several  items  to  support  his  proposal N. 

/  pp.  8053-61  \ 


3 


k3.  MARKETING  PENALTIES.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10594,  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  no  penalty  shall  he 
collected  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  any  agricultural  commodity  grox  ' 

For  experimental  purposes  by  any  publicly  owned  agricultural  experiment  station 
ok  by  any  privately  owned  nonprofit  agricultural  research  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  foundation,  pp.  7937-8,  7939-40 


4.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Shriver  called  for  a  "thorough  investigation  of/the  Agri- 
cultura\  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture."  p.  7934 


5.  TAXATION;  FARM.  Rep.  Findley  demanded  proof  of  the  "charge"/ihade  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue\Service  that  "American  farmers  fail  to  report  an  estimated 
$4  billion  a  year  in  taxable  income,"  saying,  "When  the  heavy  hand  of  govern¬ 
ment  also  gives  Jumpers  a  slap  alleging  colossal  tax  evasion,  that  calls  for 
proof  or  apology. "\p.  7934 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  P<*ct  Office  and  Civil  Service 
improving  Transportatio\  Statistics  (H.  Rept.  170C 


jmmittee  issued  a  report  on 
p.  7960 


C 


PERSONNEL.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  a 
tions  of  the  Federal  employees 
tered  by  the  Civil  Service  Co 

Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill 


1  group  life 
ission.  p. 


review  of  certain  aspects  of  opera- 
insurance  program  which  is  adminis- 
^960 

'to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  employ  aliens  in  a  si 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


lentifi/  or  technical  capacity";  to  Interior 


p.\796( 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committeev/eported  without  amendment  H.  R.  11677, 
to  prohibit  discrimination  on  accountXof  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  i/t  the\production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of^ wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of vany  such 
discrimination  (H.  Rept.  1714) A  7960 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  11753/  to  provide  for\he  payment  of  certain  amounts  and 
restoration  on  employment  benefits  to  certain  Government  officers  and  employees 
improperly  deprived  there/f  (p.  D-382).  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  appointed  several  ad  hoc  subcommittees  cq  consider  a  number  of  bill( 
p.  D382 

Rep.  Lane  said,  "V  join  with  many  of  my  colleaguejkin  supporting  a  real  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees  retroactive  to  January  1962."  p.  7934 


8.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Jtfarvey,  Ind. ,  discussed  the  land-grant  college  system,  saying, 
"this  month  marks  a  century  of  progress  insofar  as  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
United  States/ are  concerned."  pp.  7954-5 


9.  COMMON  MARKET.  Rep.  Reuss  discussed  the  expansion  of  the  European  Economic 

Community,  saying,  "in  our  preoccupation  with  expanding  the  Common  Market ,  we 
have  b^en  pinning  our  hopes  on  the  wrong  group,  pursuing  the  wrong  -goal,  at  the 
wrong/time.  It  is  entirely  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  debate  whether  the 
United  States  should  not  start  now  to  build  the  free  world  community.'\  pp. 

7954-9 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Moss  announced  that  H.  R.  7596,  the  Navajo  India} 
/  irrigation  project,  will  be  considered  on  Tues. ,  May  22.  p.  7935 


41.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  21. 
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options  and  which  will  extend  coverage  to 
ly  millions  of  workers  who  today  are  be¬ 
ing/put  upon  by  selfish  interests  and  who 
are  being  required  to  work  for  less  than  a 
wage  o!f  health  and  decency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
article  from,  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  of  July 
24,  1959,  to 'which  I  have  referred  regard¬ 
ing  Sister  Theresa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"SISTER  MIRIAM  TH^SESA :  SHE  WORKED  IN 
SWEATSHOPS  TO  WIN,  OREGON  WAGE  LAW 

“(By  Emsie  IJoward) 

“Forty-six  years  ago — in\1913 — Oregon  be¬ 
came  the  first  State  to  enact  an  enforcible 
wage-hour  law  to  protect  women  and  minors 
who  work  for  a  living.  Oregonians  are  proud 
of  this  distinction.  But  few  of\them  know 
the  erect  and  graceful  woman  Vho,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  was  responsible 
for  it. 

“Her  name  then  was  Miss  Caroline  JNOlea- 
son.  Her  name  today  is  Sister  Mfiiam 
Theresa.  She  is  head  of  the  department\of 
social  sciences  at  Marylhurst  College,  on  tl 
west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River  near 
Portland. 

“Sister  Miriam  Theresa’s  eyes  are  full  of 
wisdom  and  kindness.  And  these  eyes 
twinkle  with  merriment  when  she  recalls 
some  of  the  methods  she  used  almost  half  a 
century  ago  to  achieve  her  goals  of  social 
justice  for  women  workers. 

“Looking  back  to  1912  she  says,  ‘I  never, 
never  dreamed  that  I  would  live  to  see  a 
Federal  minimum-wage  law.’ 

“It  was  in  1912  that  Miss  Gleason  directed 
a  survey  of  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  women  working  in  Oregon  stores, 
factories,  canneries,  and  industrial  plants. 

"To  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  survey,  she 
herself  went  to  work  in  some  of  the  worst 
factories.  This  took  courage.  The  work  was 
hard  and  dirty — and  many  employers  con¬ 
sidered  her  an  enemy  and  a  spy. 

“Miss  Gleason  was  appointed  to  make  the 
survey  by  the  Oregon  Consumers’  League,  a 
group  of  citizens  struggling  to  bring  some 
kind  of  social  justice  to  women  who  were 
being  cruelly  exploited  in  factories  and 
Stores.  She  herself  was  a  member  of  the 
league’s  board  of  directors.  When  the  chal¬ 
lenge  came  to  make  the  pioneering  survey, 
she  did  not  refuse. 

“The  completed  survey  was  so  devastating, 
so  accurate,  so  appalling  that  the  1913  ses; 
sion  of  the  legislature  passed  Oregon’s  fi r/ 
wage -hour  law. 

“The  law  established  the  industrial /Wel¬ 
fare  commission  and  made  it  unlawful  to 
pay  women  wages  lower  than  those  needed  to 
maintain  decent  standards  of  health.  It 
gave  the  commission  authority  t p  set  those 
standards  and  to  set  a  maximum  workweek 
for  women. 

“The  first  weekly  minimum/ was  set  by  the 
commission  at  $8.25  for  a/54-hour  week — 
‘slightly  less  than  16  centsr  an  hour. 

“Sister  Miriam  Theresa/ recalls  that  organ¬ 
ized  labor  opposed  the' law,  fearing  that  it 
would  hamper  the  growth  of  unions. 

“The  wage-hour  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1913  legislative  session. 
Employers  descended  on  the  legislature  to 
lobby  vigorously  against  this  outrageous, 
socialistic  mea/ure. 

“  'It  will  /rive  industry  from  the  State. 
*  *  *  It  will  reduce  the  wages  of  men.  *  *  * 
It  will  throw  women  out  of  work  because, 
if  they  /re  forced  to  pay  higher  wages,  em¬ 
ployer/  won’t  hire  so  many  women.’  These 
were/ome  of  their  arguments. 

"JZot  on  their  heels  to  lobby  just  as  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  more  effectively,  came  Caroline 
sleason. 


“Employers  were  claiming  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  revealed  in  her  survey  simply  do  not 
exist. 

“Miss  Gleason  quietly  replied:  ‘If  you 
would  like  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
firms  where  these  conditions  prevail,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  them  to  you.’ 

“Silence.  No  one  asked  for  the  names. 

“Miss  Gleason  had  the  facts.  She  got 
them  the  hard  way.  She  had  worked  in  the 
plants. 

“Her  first  job  during  the  survey  was  in  a 
paper  box  factory  in  Portland.  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa  remembers : 

“  ‘Our  job  was  to  paste  labels  on  the  ends 
of  shoeboxes.  We  sat  at  a  long  table  with 
a  huge  gluepot  in  the  center.  A  gas  jet 
burned  under  the  pot  to  heat  the  glue.  The 
resulting  odors  were  something  less  than 
pleasant. 

“  ‘After  two  or  three  labels  our  hands  were 
covered  with  glue  and  had  to  be  washed. 
But  there  was  no  hot  water.  We  carried 
5-gallon  pails  to  another  part  of  the  plant 
where  live  steam  was  pouring  from  a  pipe. 
We  held  our  pails  under  the  pipe  until  the 
steam  had  heated  the  water. 

“  ‘You  must  remember  that  this  was 
piecework  and  all  these  preparations  took, 
time.  In  3  days  I  earned  $1.52. 

“During  her  lunch  hour  Miss  ‘  Gleasdn 
andered  casually  through  the  plant  txyob- 
seWe  the  appallingly  unsanitary  conditions 
andSfire  hazards. 

Is  was  the  way  the  survey  wife  made. 
This  wks  how  Oregon’s  pioneering  /age-hour 
law  wassom. 

“Caroline  Gleason  was  well/equipped  to 
direct  the  survey.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  she  /me  to  Oregon 
in  1908  to  teach  Latin  and/English.  But  her 
compelling  interest  in  social  conditions  took 
her  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1910  for 
graduate  work  in  social  studies.  This  inter¬ 
est  had  been  stimulated  earlier  by  social 
work  in  Philadelpfria/'Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  other  large  industrial  centers. 

“She  speaks  With  sincere  modesty  of  the 
survey.  ‘Compared  to  the  scientific  methods 
employed  in  Similar  studies  poday,  our  survey 
seems  a  very  small  effort,’  she\says.  ‘But  we 
had  the  facts.’ 

“The  validity  of  her  work  was  proved  when 
an  employer  challenged  the  new  raw  in  the 
court/  (The  employer  was  the  ownV  of  the 
panfr  box  factory  where  Miss  Gleasop  took 
hyr  first  industrial  job.) 

“A  brilliant  young  lawyer  named  C^uis 
3randeis  came  out  from  the  East  to  voli 
teer  his  services  in  defense  of  the  la' 
Brandeis  used  Caroline  Gleason’s  survey  as1 
a  basis  of  his  defense  before  the  State  su¬ 
preme  court.  He  won.  The  court  upheld  the 
law. 

“Both  Louis  Brandeis  and  the  Oregon 
wage-hour  law  went  on  up  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  Court  upheld  the  law’s 
constitutionality.  And  Brandeis  later  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  great  liberal  Justices  of  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land. 

“Another  notable  contribution  made  by 
Miss  Gleason  was  a  housing  survey  in  Port¬ 
land.  Again  the  Oregon  Consumers  League 
called  upon  her  to  direct  the  survey.  She 
trudged  on  foot  many  miles  a  day  to  inspect 
the  living  conditions  of  working  people.  The 
frightful  conditions  disclosed  in  her  sur¬ 
vey  resulted  in  a  new  city  ordinance  based 
on  the  model  tenement  housing  law  of  the 
Housing  Association  of  New  York. 

“Before  this  survey  was  completed,  Miss 
Gleason  became  a  Roman  Catholic  nun.  ’I 
knew  from  the  time  I  was  a  girl  that  some 
day  I  would  enter  the  church,’  she  said. 
Her  conviction  that  education  of  youth  was 
one  of  the  best  means  of  achieving  improved 
social  conditions  was  decisive.  In  1916  she 
entered  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  a  teaching  community. 


“Sister  Miriam  Theresa’s  interests  ar/by 
no  means  limited  to  the  classroom/  Of 
unions  she  has  this  to  say:  ‘I  certairfiy  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  trade  union  philosophy.  -Without 
unions,  the  conditions  of  working  people 
would  be  almost  indescribable.’  /' 

“The  complete  background/of  Oregon’s 
first  minimum-wage  law  will  be  available  to 
students  when  Sister  Miriam  Theresa  fin¬ 
ishes  the  article  she  is  now  writing  for  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society/ 

“It  will  be  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  St  at/.” 

— — 

PEACE  OFFICERS’  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  PELL./ Mr.  President,  this  year, 
'  for  the  first  time,  we  celebrate  Police 
Week  and/in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  this  day  has  been  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Nottee  as  Peace  Officers’ 
Memorial  Day.  It  is,  indeed,  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  peace 
ofljcers  throughout  our  Nation  who  have 
en  killed  or  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty.  All  too  often  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  protection  which  our  peace 
officers  afford  us.  Their  working  condi¬ 
tions  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  in  all 
too  many  instances,  they  are  badly  un¬ 
derpaid. 

As  a  grateful  citizen,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  or 
suffered  disability  in  the  performance  of 
their  most  important  duty. 


THE  LATE  GERALD  M.  KERR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
passing  of  a  distinguished  civil  servant, 
a  native  of  Richmond,  Utah,  a  man 
widely  known  in  the  West,  who  faith¬ 
fully  served  in  key  positions  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  service  over  the  long  period  oi  44 
years. 

I  refer  to  the  late  Gerald  M.  Kerr  who, 
until  his  death  on  Monday,  was  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  for  Range  and  Forest  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
responsible  for  a  program  affecting 
30,000  livestock  ranches  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Utah  Agricul- 
lral  College,  now  Utah  State  University, 
joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1917.  In 
19 3^/1  e  joined  the  original  staff  of  the 
Grazing  Service  and  was  instrumental 
in  theHnitial  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  she  grazing  districts  under  the 
Taylor  Glazing  Act. 

After  a  period  as  regional  supervisor 
of  the  Servick  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Mr.  Kerr  joined  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  Grazing  Service,  now  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Over  the  years  he  served  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  increasing  Ssc°Pe  an(*  respon¬ 
sibility,  leading  to  hi\  appointment  in 
1961  as  Assistant  Director  for  Range 
and  Forest  ManagementSin  charge  of 
conservation  and  land  use'ackiVities  on 
170  millions  of  acres  of  pubKp  lands  in 
the  West. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Kerr  was  granted  the 
highest  award  of  the  Department^  the 
Interior,  its  distinguished  honor  award, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
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trioution  to  the  management  and  uses  of 
publik  lands. 

Mr.  ICerr  has  appeared  many  times  as 
a  Department  witness  before  committees 
of  this  boHy. 

Members\of  the  Senate  who  knew 
Gerry  Kerr  will  join  with  me  in  noting 
the  passing  ol  this  good  and  faithful 
public  servant, \who  by  his  work  has 
added  stature  to  our  country’s  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  and  integrity  co  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  in  his  life’s  work  of  conservation  of 
our  public  lands  and  resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  tnorning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  unfinished  business  is  House 
bill  10788,  Calendar  1304,  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Debate  on  that  bill  is  subject  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreements  entered 
into  on  yesterday. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Humphrey-Morse  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  HEALTH 
CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes-, 
terday  a  committee  of  physicians  re¬ 
ported.  that  an  advertisement  supporting 
the  administration’s  health  care  program 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Journal  £if  the 
American  Medical  Association.  / 

Dr.  Caldwell  B.  Esselstyn,  a  member  of 
the  Physicians  Committee  for  Health 
Care  for  the  Aged  Through  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  criticized  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  with  these 
words:  / 

This  stand  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  American  Medical  Association 
membership  from  ajfy  exposure  to  an  un¬ 
emotional  presentation  of  facts  proving  the 
necessity  and  the/need  for  financing  certain 
basic  costs  of  fcne  aged  through  social  se¬ 
curity.  / 

Strange^  it  may  seem,  I  happen  to  be 
involved  in  this  issue,  in  an  indirect  way. 

Last  year,  I  wrete  to  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  to  offer  a  factual  article  under  my 
onjfi  byline  on  the  program  of  health  in¬ 
surance  for  the  elderly  which  would  be 


established  by  the  Anderson-King  bill. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  since  I  was  one  of  the 
early  sponsors  of  a  bill  in  Congress,  start¬ 
ing  in  1949,  and  have  been  every  2  years 
since  that  time,  to  bring  persons  aged  65 
and  older  under  the  terms  of  social  se¬ 
curity  for  the  provision  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care.  This  has  been  a 
long-term  effort  of  mine.  Therefore,  I 
was  pleased  when  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  accepted 
my  article.  It  was  published  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  9  edition  of  the  magazine. 

Today  I  wish  to  repeat  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  for  publishing  that 
article.  It  was  printed  without  any  edit¬ 
ing  or  critical  comment.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
doctors  who  read  the  Journal  were  given 
this  detailed  statement  on  the  Anderson- 
King  program. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  re¬ 
sponding  to  Dr.  Esselstyn’s  complaint 
about  the  rejected  advertisement,  said: 

\he  ad  was  refused  because  it  was  mislead¬ 
ing  \nd  deceptive.  / 

Thk  statement  also  denied  that  tne 
Journakrefused  to  present  both  sidre  of 
the  issue\>f  the  Anderson-King  bilk  bas¬ 
ing  that  denial  on  the  fact  that  my 
article  was  published  on  September  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  my 
article  in  the  Journal  of  tbe  American 
Medical  Association  will  net  be  used  as  a 
continuing  excuse  kw  the/editors  to  close 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  to  the  many 
physicians  who  support  social  security 
financing  of  health7  insurance  for  the 
elderly.  /  \ 

My  own  article,  I  believe,  was  effec¬ 
tive.  I  tried  toonake  it  as  effectual  and 
objective  a  /presentation  a\  possible. 
After  its  publication,  I  receivki  letters 
from  many  doctors  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  whc/reported  they  had  not  known 
many  of  the  facts  of  the  health  careksue 
until /they  had  read  the  article.  Many 
wroje  to  me  that  they  had  never  realli 
known  what  the  provisions  of  the  Ander-S 
son-King  bill  are. 

/  But  that  one  article  which  I  was 
privileged  to  write,  and  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  Journal  pub¬ 
lished,  does  not  justify  a  continuing 
blackout  of  the  viewpoint  which  favors 
the  Anderson-King  program.  This  leg¬ 
islation  is  a  continuing  issue,  under  con¬ 
tinuous  discussion  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion.  It  deserves  continuing,  responsible 
discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  and  all  other 
news  media — I  should  think  above  all 
in  the  American  Medical  Association 
Journal. 

Mr.  President,  a  full  and  accurate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  facts  of  President 
Kennedy’s  medical  program,  known  as 
the  Anderson-King  bill,  by  America’s 
physicians  is  important.  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
probably  read  by  America’s  physicians 
more  than  any  other  publication.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  an  excellent  professional 
journal. 

The  Journal  has  its  own  distinct  view¬ 
point,  one  of  opposition  to  the  Anderson- 
King  bill.  It  is  the  Journal’s  right  to 


express  that  viewpoint  as  effectively  as 
it  is  able.  / 

But  I  suggest  that  the  Journal  h^s  a 
responsibility  to  its  readers,  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  America — who,  by  the  way,  pay 
for  the  Journal — to  give  the /opposite 
viewpoint  more  than  just  one/chance  of 
expression  on  its  pages.  / 

I  considered  the  publication  of  my 
article  on  health  care  in  the  Journal 
evidence  of  the  fairness  of  that  maga¬ 
zine.  I  hope  that  theklournal’s  editors 
will  reconsider  the  rejection  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  submitted  by  Dr.  Esselstyn’s 
committee  of  doctors,  who  are  fully  ac¬ 
credited  according  to  the  professional 
standards  of  tne  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  ana  thus  add  continuing  evi¬ 
dence  to  its  claim  for  continuing  fair¬ 
ness.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  t c/have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “AMA  Re¬ 
jects  Ad  for  Kennedy  Bill,”  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  today,  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  17,  1962,  and  a  reprint  of  my 
'article  which  was  published  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  September  9,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1962] 
American  Medical  Association  Rejects  Ad 
for  Kennedy  Bill— Physicians’  Group 
Protests — President  Determined 
(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington,  May  16. — A  group  of  phy¬ 
sicians  charged  today  that  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  had  re¬ 
fused  to  run  their  advertisement  supporting 
the  Kennedy  medical-care-for-the-aged  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  charge  was  made  by  the  Physicians 
Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged 
Through  Social  Security,  which  is  actively 
supporting  the  administration  bill.  The 
American  Medical  Association  opposes  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  new  evidence  today# 
that  President  Kennedy  planned  to  press 
hard  for  passage  of  tlje  King-Anderson  bill 
this  year. 

,  *‘X  want  to  tell  you  the  President  has  the 

bit  in  his  mouth  aboue  medicare,”  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minne¬ 
sota  said  after  a  White  House  meeting  today. 

Mrx  Humphrey  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
“kindljf  and  soft  hearted”  on  the  steel  price 
case  “compared  with  his  determination  to 
get  action,  on  the  medical  care  program.” 

If  the  House  committee  fails  to  act,  the 
Senator  saiay  a  Senate  bill  on  medical  care 
will  be  added  to  some  House-passed  measure 
to  force  a  joint\Senate-House  conference. 
advertisement  rejected 
Discussing  -  the  advertising  ban,  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  B.  Esselstyn  of\Hudson,  N.Y.,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  committee,  said  the  American 
Medical  Association  haaSrefused  to  carry  the 
advertisement  in  The  Journal  for  June  2. 

He  produced  a  letter  averting  that  the 
Department  of  Advertising  Evaluation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  iiad  concluded 
that  the  advertisement  “does  not  conform  to 
our  standards.”  \ 

The  advertisement  showed  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  meeting  with  the  40\original 
members  of  the  physicians’  committee  out¬ 
side  the  White  House  this  spring.  iKalso 
asked  for  contributions  to  push  the  flghtNfor 
the  bill  which  would  finance  care  for  the 
aged  through  the  social  security  system.  \ 
The  American  Medical  Association  in  a\ 
brief  statement,  acknowledged  that  “the  ad 
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was  refused  because  It  was  misleading  and 
Receptive.” 

\The  organization  denied  that  it  had  re¬ 
fused  to  present  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It 
said\its  journal  last  September  9  published 
a  two\page  statement  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
in  support  of  the  medical  care  bill. 

In  his  protest  Dr.  Esselstyn  said: 

“This  stand  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  protecting  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  from  any  exposure  to  an 
unemotional  presentation  of  facts  proving 
the  necessity  anti  the  need  for  financing  cer¬ 
tain  basic  costs  o^  the  aged  through  social 
security.” 

Dr.  Esselstyn  said  that  the  action  was  also 
consistent  with  the  Arnerican  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  stand  againstaallowing  any  “voice 
of  dissent”  in  the  news  columns  of  its 
journal. 

“We  know  the  walls  of  Jhricho  didn’t  go 
down  the  first  time  and  we’ll  continue  to  try 
to  put  the  facts  before  the  American  Medical 
Association  membership,”  Dr.  Esselstyn  said. 

He  said  that  the  physicians’  opmmittee 
was  now  supported  by  nearly  l,000\doctors, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  America!/  Med¬ 
ical  Association. 


[Prom  the  American  Medical  Association; 

Journal,  Sept.  9,  1961] 

Health  Care  Under  Social  Security 

(Editor’s  Note. — Senator  Humphrey  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  present  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  his  views  on  health  care  under  social  se¬ 
curity.  The  American  Medical  Association 
disagrees  with  Senator  Humphrey  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  specifically  with  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  appear  in  this  communication. 
In  deference  to  him,  however,  his  manu¬ 
script  is  reproduced  without  critical  com¬ 
ment  or  annotation. 

(A  summary  of  the  testimony  on  the  King 
bill,  H.R.  4222,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Larson  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  August  12,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Journal.) 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

The  White  House  Conference  on  the  Ag¬ 
ing  was  an  eye  opener  for  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  came  to  Washington  early  this 
year.  They  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
reasonable,  responsible  citizens — who  are 
completely  opposed  to  socialized  medicine — 
can  support  social  security  financing  of 
health  care  for  elderly  Americans.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  word  “financing.”  As 
President  Kennedy  declared:  “This  is  not  a/ 
program  of  socialized  medicine.  It  is  a  pro/ 
gram  of  prepayment  of  health  costs  with 
solute  freedom  of  choice  guaranteed.  E/ery 
nerson  will  choose  his  own  doctor  ancj/hos- 
pital.’ 

Too  often,  members  of  the  medj6al  pro¬ 
fession  foresee  bureaucratic  controls  and 
Federal  redtape  interfering  in  /their  free¬ 
dom,  lowering  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care,  and  imposing  dismal  /mediocrity  on 
America’s  doctors.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
television  debate  with  Dr/Edward  Annis,  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  for  the  contributions  of 
American  medicine  t or  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people.  I  know  that 
American  doctors  /contribute  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  which/they  get  no  compensation. 
Therefore,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  widespread  misunderstanding  that 
I  have  encountered  among  my  friends  in  the 
medical  profession  on  the  subject  of  social 
security  financing  of  health  care  for  aged 
people. 

I  giv6  full  credit  to  the  wonders  of  modern 
medical  science  and  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion7  for  the  startling  increases  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  population  over  65  years  of 
?e.  We  now  have  about  17  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  over  65,  and  by  1970  this  number  may 
reach  20  million.  These  elderly  people  spend 
twice  as  many  days  a  year  in  hospitals  and 


have  2  to  3  times  as  great  an  incidence  of 
illness  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  .  Less 
than  half  have  any  kind  of  health  insurance. 

What  about  the  Kerr-Mills  program? 
Doesn’t  it  meet  the  need  of  low-income 
elderly  people  for  health  insurance?  This 
program  increases  Federal  payments  to  the 
States  to  expand  existing  public  assistance 
medical  care  programs,  and  it  sets  up  a  new 
program,  authorizing  Federal  payments  on  a 
matching  (formula)  basis  to  the  States,  to 
help  people  over  65  who  cannot  afford  ade¬ 
quate  medical  care,  even  though  they  are 
not  on  the  public  relief  rolls.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  Federal  liability  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  If  all  the  States  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  law,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  go  sky  high — and  it 
would  all  come  out  of  general  taxes,  out  of 
the  Federal  budget.  This  is  the  worst  kind 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Furthermore,  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  fails  to  include  the 
vitally  important  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice,  a  principle  I  supported  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  this  program.  The 
Senate  adopted  my  freedom  of  choice  pro¬ 
posal  this  year,  but,  unfortunately,  the  joint 
Senate-House  conference  committee  dropped 
this  amendment  to  the  Kerr-Mills  prograr 
I  might  add  that  the  freedom  of  choice  pro¬ 
tection  for  doctor  and  patient  is  specifically 
included  in  our  social  security  health  care 
program.  The  Federal  Government  .puts  up 
5fi  to  80  percent  of  the  money  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Federal-State  program.  Even 
with/  this  inducement,  the  program  has 
stalled  because  most  States  simply  cannot 
afford  rhis  added  cost.  They7 cannot  or  will 
not  put\p  the  necessary  inatching  money. 

This  dries  not  mean  that  I  regard  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  as Vcompletley  useless. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  can  supplement 
the  social  security  hefilth  care  program.  If 
health  care  for  the/vast  majority  of  elderly 
people  is  finance^  through  social  security, 
the  Kerr-Mills  mpgram  can  be  used  to  pay 
for  medical  services  to  needy  people  who  are 
not  eligible  for  social^  security  retirement 
benefits. 

Can  private  insurance,  solve  the  health 
cost  problems  of  our  elderly  citizens?  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  answer  is  'too.”  Premium 
costs  Are  high  because  aged  people  are  poor 
health  risks.  Policies  are  often  canceled, 
cancellable,  or  not  available  for 'people  over 
And  for  those  who  do  have  some  kind 
>f  health  insurance,  protection  is  wx)  often 
inadequate  or  hedged  about  with  restrictive 
limitations.  A  typical  health  policy  tor  a 
person  over  65  costs  $6.50  a  month,  but\of- 
fers  only  $10  a  day  for  31  days  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  a  $200  maximum  for  surgery,  and 
$100  maximum  for  other  expenses.  This' 
premium  is  too  high  for  the  average  oldster 
whose  monthly  social  security  check  is  less 
than  $75,  and  the  benefits  are  certainly  not 
adequate  when  serious,  disabling,  long-term 
illness  strikes. 

Let  me  outline  the  social  security  health 
care  program  which  I  am  sponsoring  with 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  This  program  will 
provide  hospitalization,  nursing  home,  and 
home  nursing  services  to  the  14  million  men 
and  women  aged  65  and  over  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  social  security  retirement  benefits.  The 
plan  includes  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
services,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  physicians’ 
services  in  the  home  or  office,  and  it  does  not 
include  fees  for  surgery.  A  hospital  patient 
could  get  up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care  for 
each  illness,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  $10  a 
day  for  the  first  9  days,  with  a  minimum  pay¬ 
ment  of  $20.  Skilled  nursing  home  serv¬ 
ices — up  to  180  days — would  be  available 
after  a  patient  is  discharged  from  a  hospital, 
and  up  to  240  days  of  visiting  nursing  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  home.  There  is  a  maximum  of 
150  units  of  benefits  with  1  unit  equal  to  1 
day  of  hospital  care,  2  days  of  nursing  home 


care,  and  2%  days  of  home  care.  This  legis¬ 
lation  establishes  the  policy  that  Jess  ex¬ 
pensive  nursing  home  and  home  care  services 
shall  be  utilized  whenever  possible  in  lieu  of 
hospitalization.  / 

To  reassure  those  who  fear  /Federal  con¬ 
trols,  I  want  to  quote  from'  the  opening 
statement  of  our  proposal./where  we  state 
that  these  health  benefits7  will  be  provided 
to  elderly  people  “in  a /manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  free  choice  of  physicians  or  other  health 
personnel  or  facilities  by  the  individual, 
without  the  exercise  of  any  Federal  super¬ 
vision  or  control  over  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  by  any  doctor  or  over  the  manner  in 
which  medical  services  are  provided  by  any 
hospital.’’ 

If  the  btirden  of  hospital  expenses  is  eased 
for  our  Alderly  citizens,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  the 
remaining  expenses  of  doctors’  fees  for  con¬ 
sultation,  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  surgery. 

us,  social  security  financing  for  hospitali- 
;ation  and  related  services  will  improve  the 
prospects  for  payments  to  physicians  and 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for  unpaid 
charity  care  of  elderly  people  by  America’s 
doctors. 

How  will  we  pay  for  these  health  benefits? 
The  same  way  we  pay  for  social  security  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  We  will  use  the  time- 
tested,  proven  principles  of  social  insurance 
to  spread  the  costs  of  retirement  benefits 
over  the  citizens’  working,  earning  years. 
Congress  has  been  scrupulously  careful  to 
keep  payments  for  social  security  benefits  in 
line  with  income  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  over  the  past  25  years.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Marion  S.  Folsom,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower,  said  last  August  about  the 
social  security  system: 

“The  record  of  Congress  in  the  past  25 
years  in  maintaining  the  system  on  a  sound 
basis  has  been  good.  The  latest  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  present  system  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  benefits 
now  provided  as  projected  ahead  over  a  long 
period  of  years  is  about  in  balance  with  con¬ 
tributions  as  presently  scheduled  and  like¬ 
wise  projected.” 

Thus,  we  have  already  the  records,  the 
statistics,  the  administrative  know-how,  and 
the  trained  personnel  to  set  up  the  health 
Insurance  program  under  social  security 
without  great  expansion  of  administrative 
costs.  These  costs  come  to  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  present  social  security  program. 
Private  insurance  carriers  are  fortunate  if 
\administrative  costs  are  as  low  as  5  percent, 
and  they  often  reach  10  or  20  percent  of 
benefit  payments. 

we  propose  to  raise  the  base  income  in 
which,  social  security  taxes  are  paid  from 
$4,800  to  $5,000.  Furthermore,  we  propose  to 
increase /lie  tax  rate  paid  by  employers  and 
employeesfby  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  rais¬ 
ing  the  totaVpayroll  contribution  by  one-half 
of  1  percents.  Self-employed  people  covered 
by  social  security  would  pay  only  three- 
’  eighths  of  1  percent.  These  two  changes  will 
bring  $1,500  million  a  year  into  the  trust 
fund.  With  thesextwo  small  changes,  the 
social  security  trust\und  will  be  actuarially 
sound.  There  is  no  danger  that  outgo  will 
exceed  income.  We  have  carefully  limited 
and  delayed  benefits  to  drake  sure  that  this 
program  will  be  properly  financed  with  an 
adequate  reserve  on  sound  insurance  princi¬ 
ples. 

This  program  will  lift  an  enormous  burden 
from  private  commercial  and  nonprofit  in¬ 
surance  plans  and  enable  them  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  younger  people  with 
lower  health  risks  at  lower  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  local  welfare  agencies,  hospitals*,  and 
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private  charities — not  to  mention  doctors — 
now  providing  so  much  free  service  for  el¬ 
derly  people  will  also  be  relieved  of  serious 
financial  sacrifices.  If  the  major  costs  of  hos- 
pitalizationVnd  nursing  home  care  are  met 
by  social  insurance,  these  elderly  people  will 
be  in  a  bettei^  position  to  meet  necessary 
costs  of  physicians’  services.  Similarly,  the 
Federal  Government,  which  now  spends  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  on 
health  care  for  the  aged  under  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  veterans’  programs,  would  save  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  from  its  general  tax  revenues. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  a 
program  of  health  benefit's  lor  the  elderly 
is  not  socialized  medicine,  bur  proposal  for 
social  security  financing  of  "these  benefits 
is  designed  to  minimize  the  nedd  for  unpaid 
charity  by  putting  the  major  costs  of  health 
care  for  the  elderly  within  aN  soundly 
financed,  proven  social  insurance  program. 
By  so  doing,  we  will  enhance  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  America’s  medical  profession. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  seen  the  advertisement 
referred  to? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  but  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  article. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  not  seen  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  then? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  any  publication 
should  be  compelled  to  publish  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors  of  that  publication,  is  mis¬ 
leading? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
my  plea  to  the  Journal  is  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  who  are  members  of  its  own  associa¬ 
tion  and  who  pay  for  the  Journal  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
point  of  view  presented.  The  doctors 
who  have  prepared  this  advertisement 
are  accredited,  respectable,  honorable, 
outstanding  members  of  the  medical 
profession;  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  would  be  any  more  deceptive  in 
their  advertisement  than  they  would  in 
their  practice  of  medicine;  and  in  their 
practice  of  medicine  they  are  very  hon¬ 
orable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  they  were  wilfully  deceptive.  M; 
question  is,  Should  this  publication  be 
compelled  to  publish  an  advertisement 
if  the  editors  of  the  publication  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  advertiserpent  is 
misleading? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  th ffy  should 
not;  if  the  advertisement  is /misleading, 
of  course  it  should  not  be/published  in 
any  publication.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  it  is  a  msleading,  the;  Federal  Trkde 
Commission  should  examine  it,  just  as 
it  does  all  other  adveritsements  that 
are  believed  to  be  inisleading.  But  the 
question  of  whether  an  advertisement  is 
misleading  can  /be  determined  only  by 
application  oy  the  professional  and 
scientific  standards  on  the  part  of  those 
who  prepared  the  advertisement  and  on 
the  part  m  those  who  then  are  asked 
to  accept' the  advertisement,  and,  finally, 
by  an /instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment/bf  the  United  States. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  suggesting  censorship  of  ad¬ 
vertisements? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly- 1  am  not. 
However,  I  am  suggesting  that  honor 
and  truth  in  adveritsing  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Congress,  by  public  law; 
and  every  day  of  the  week  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  examines  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  public  is  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  improper  advertising. 

I  do  not  believe  in  public  censorship, 
or  private  censorship,  either. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  should  not  the 
publication  determine,  before  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  published,  whether  it  is 
misleading? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  publication 
has  a  right  to  determine  whether  the 
advertisement  is  misleading;  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  also  has  a  right 
to  turn  it  down,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  to  turn  it 
/down. 

V The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  a  very  fine  publication; 
anckthe  doctors  who  are  members  of 
the  association,  and  who  prepared  the 
advertisement,  are  very  outstanding 
men ;  arid  my  point  is  that  I  believe  thaK 
in  fairnesk,  the  Journal  should  publish 
the  advertisement. 

I  am  not\suggesting  that  thebe  be 
forced  or  required  publication  or/ensor- 
ship,  either  public  or  private ;  /but  I  do 
not  w*ant  word  to  get  out/  that  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  unfair — because  Too  not  think 
it  is.  I  want  that  made  cmite  clear;  and 
I  also  want  it  made  quit/clear  that  when 
the  American  Medical/Association  Jour¬ 
nal  accepted  my  article,  \t  made  no 
complaint,  it  mady no  criticism,  and  it 
did  no  editing.  But  I  feel  thatNthe  views 
of  members  of/ the  American  '  Medical 
Association  might  carry  more  weight  on 
such  matters'  than  the  views  of  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the /Senate;  and  my  plea  to\he 
American/Medical  Association  Journal 
is  to  reconsider;  my  plea  is  that  it  will 
do  no  Imrm,  and  may  help  establish  for 
the  Journal  a  continuing  reputation  for 
complete  fairness ;  and  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  to  prove 
o  the  public  that  the  Americal  Medical 
Association  and  its  Journal  are  taking 
an  objective  view  of  this  issue. 

I  may  state  here  that  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  are  certainly  entitled  to  ex 
press  their  own  view  as  vigorously  and 
as  effectively  as  they  can — and  their 
view  is  one  of  opposition.  But  I  hope 
they  will  permit  freedom  of  expression 
on  the  pages  of  their  Journal. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska], 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  embark  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  protection  for  one  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  cotton,  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  consider  other  farm  indus¬ 
tries  similarly  hurt  by  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad. 

The  Mundt  amendment  would  require 
the  executive  branch  to  invoke  the  same 
protectionism  in  regard  to  American 
beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork 
products,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb, 
timber,  and  timber  products,  as  the 
President  invokes  with  regard  to  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  pending  bill 
empowers  the  President  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  cotton  exporting 
countries  who  are  not  now  parties  to  the 
19-nation  cotton-textile  agreement. 

It  is  a  protectionist  remedy,  one  which 
gives  the  President  carte  blanche  power 
to  deal  with  imports  from  certain  coun¬ 
tries  which  our  cotton  interests  fear 
could  flood  the  U  S.  market  and  further 
depress  our  cotton  industry. 

The  Mundt  amendment  provides  that 
no  cotton  agreements  shall  go  into  effect 
until  the  President  has  negotiated 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  limiting 
in  like  manner  their  exports  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  timber  and  timber 
products. 

I  understand  the  amendment  has 
just  been  modified  to  include  a  provision 
stating  in  effect  that  if  the  President 
does  negotiate  in  a  bona  fide  manner, 
but  still  is  unable  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  textile  agreement  can  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Or  if  the  President 
makes  a  finding  that  imports  of  such 
commodities  do  not  seriously  .affect  pro¬ 
ducers,  then  the  cotton  agreement  may 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  imports  of  the  enumerated 
farm  commodities.  It  only  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  foreign  exporting  nations  on 
these  additional  products  which  will 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  American 
farmers. 

Members  of  Congress  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  plight  of  cotton  growers  and  tex¬ 
tile  producers  in  our  Nation.  It  has  been 
one  contributing  cause  of  our  persisting 
high  unemployment. 

Certainly,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
general  proposition  that  our  first  duty 
as  a  nation  is  to  our  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  our  American  workers. 

H.R.  10788  is  in  accord  with  that 
principle,  but  it  is  limited  only  to  cotton, 
whereas  other  agriculture  industries  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country  are  today 
facing-  a  similar  predicament. 

Let  us  extend  the  same  protectionist 
features  provided  for  cotton  to  these 
other  hard-hit  farm  industries. 

In  Hawaii,  the  people  of  our  State 
face  special  problems  in  regard  to  food¬ 
stuffs  as  well  as  to  all  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  we  import  two-thirds  of  the 
food  we  eat  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  other  consumer  goods. 

We  are  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
from  the  mainland  and  from  abroad. 

We  are  seeking  to  reduce  our  depend¬ 
ence  upon  outside  products  in  regard  to 
basic  foodstuffs,  so  that  our  people  will 
not  suffer  whenever  our  sources  of 
supply  are  denied  us  through  shipping 
tieups  or  through  some  other  emer¬ 
gency. 

We  are  increasing  our  truck-farm 
products.  We  are  trying  to  build  our 
beef  cattle  industry,  to  build  up  our  poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products  industries,  to 
build  our  pork  and  our  lamb  industries, 
to  build  up  our  dairy  industry. 

Beset  by  high  costs  because  feedstuffs 
must  be  imported,  these  industries  face 
further  difficulties  stemming  from  low- 
cost  foreign  competition. 

There  is  some  question  whether  some 
of  Hawaii’s  domestic  farm  industries  can 
continue  to  survive  in  the  face  of  such 
competition. 

In  the  case  of  beef,  for  example,  the 
national  figures  show  in  1958,  total  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  beef  products  con¬ 
stituted  8.6  percent  of  total  beef  and  veal 
production.  In  1959,  these  total  im¬ 
ports  again  were  8.6  percent.  In  1960, 
they  declined  somewhat  to  5.9  percent; 
and  in  1961,  they  were  7.9  percent. 

In  Hawaii,  the  sale  of  foreign  beef 
within  the  past  5  years  has  increased 
from  slightly  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
the  beef  sold  in  Hawaii  to  approximately 
25  percent.  In  other  words,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  beef  into  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  more  than  300  percent  greater 
than  the  national  average  of  7.9  percent. 

So  alarming  is  Hawaii’s  domestic  beef 
situation  that  the  -Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  April  of  this  year 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
instigate  a  Federal  study  on  imports  of 
foreign  beef  and  to  consider  imposing 
a  quota  on  beef  imports.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature’s  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  a 
further  study  of  the  problem  of  foreign 
beef  importation 

Whereas  the  increased  Importation  of 
foreign  frozen  beef  has  been  causing  undue 
hardships  to  cattlemen  in  Hawaii  who  must 
compete  with  foreign  beef  not  measured  or 
regulated  according  to  U.S.  standards;  and 
Whereas  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  the  closest  and 
highest  priced  American  port,  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  market  for  “down-under”  beef;  and 
Whereas  in  1960,  24  percent  of  Hawaii's 
market  supply  came  from  “down-under,” 
compared  to  only  1.7  percent  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States;  and 


Whereas  a  certain  limited  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  beef  in  the  Hawaiian  market  iff  wel¬ 
comed,  but  sale  of  such  beef  within  the 
past  5  years  has  increased  from  slightly  less 
than  5  percent  to  approximately  25  percent, 
and  if  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  cattle  industry  in  Hawaii  will  soon  be 
thoroughly  ruined;  and 
Whereas  Hawaii’s  cattle  industry  is  an 
important  part  of  the  island  economy,  it  is 
of  vital  necessity  that  it  be  preserved,  not 
only  to  help  stabilize  the  general  economy, 
but  to  insure  local  self-sufficiency  of  beef  as 
well :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  first  State 
legislature,  budget  session  of  1962  ( the 

house  of  representatives  concurring),  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  ask  an 
appropriate  department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  further  study  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  beef  to  the  United  States 
ports  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
imposing  a  quota  on  the  importation  of  beef, 
equal  in  total  to  the  present  importation 
level,  with  periodic  adjustments  therein  to  be 
determined;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con¬ 
current  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honor¬ 
able  Hiram  L.  Fong  and  the  Honorable  Oren 
E.  Long,  Senators  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 
and  to  Congressman  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  Congress  from  Hawaii. 

W.  H.  Hill, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

James  H.  Kamo, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Elmer  F.  Cravalho, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Clerk,  Hov,se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  heart 
of  the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  increased  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  frozen  beef  has  been  causing  undue 
hardships  to  cattlemen  in  Hawaii  who  must 
compete  with  foreign  beef  not  measured 
or  regulated  according  to  U.S.  standards;  and 
Whereas  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  the  closest 
and  highest  priced  American  port,  is  the 
favorite  market  for  “down-under”  beef;  and 
Whereas  in  1960,  24  percent  of  Hawaii’s 
market  supply  came  from  “down-under,” 
compared  to  only  1.7  percent  for  the  entire 
United  States;  and — 

Mr.  President,  “down-under”  refers  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia — 

Whereas  a  certain  limited  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  beef  in  the  Hawaiian  market  is  wel¬ 
comed,  but  sale  of  such  beef  within  the 
past  5  years  has  increased  from  slightly  less 
than  5  percent  to  approximately  25  percent, 
and  if  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  cattle  industry  in  Hawaii  will  soon  be 
thoroughly  ruined;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii’s  cattle  industry  is  an 
important  part  of  the  island  economy,  it  is 
of  vital  necessity  that  it  be  preserved,  not 
only  to  help  stabilize  the  general  economy, 
but  to  insure  local  self-sufficiency  of  beef 
as  well;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  first  State 
legislature,  budget  session  of  1962  ( the 

house  of  representatives  concurring) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
it  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  ask  an 
appropriate  department  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  further  study  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  beef  to  the  U.S.  ports  and 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  imposing  a 
quota  on  the  importation  of  beef,  equal  in 
total  to  the  present  importation  level,  with 
periodic  adjustments  therein  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  *  »  * 
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It  is  a  little  known  fact  outside  of 
Hawaii  that  our  beef  cattle  industry  is 
a  long-established  one,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  comprised  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  meat  for  our  dinner  ta¬ 
bles  and  has  furnished  employment  and 
income  for  many  Hawaii  citizens. 

Next  to  our  two  main  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  sugar  and  pineapple,  whose  value 
exceeds  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
each,  beef  cattle  ranks  as  a  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  alternating  with  our 
dairy  industry  in  third  or  fourth  place. 
Last  year  beef  cattle  had  a  total  retail 
value  of  $15  million.  In  that  year  30 
million  pounds  of  beef  were  produced  in 
Hawaii. 

One  of  our  fine  ranches,  the  Parker 
Ranch  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  is  the 
second  largest  cattle  ranch  in  the  world, 
covering  262,000  acres.  It  has  the  larg¬ 
est  herd  of  whitefaced  Herefords  in  the 
world,  numbering  more  than  36,000  head. 

Hawaii  has  410  ranches,  with  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  all  devoted  to 
beef  production.  More  than  168,000 
head  of  cattle  are  supported  on  our 
island  ranches. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  beef  con¬ 
sumed  in  Hawaii  is  home-produced. 
About  25  percent  is  imported  from 
foreign  sources.  The  remainder  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  our  sister  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Hawaii  are  doing 
our  best  to  cope  with  a  difficult  food 
supply  situation.  We  are  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  means  to  protect  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sumers,  workers,  producers,  and  proces¬ 
sors  in  Hawaii  and  to  obtain  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  between  local  supplies  and  local 
demand. 

Consumers  need  protection  not  only 
regarding  the  price  of  beef,  lamb,  pork, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products,  but  also  re¬ 
garding  a  dependable  supply  of  these 
foods.  Our  workers  need  protection  so 
that  they  may  have  jobs  on  farms, 
ranches,  in  processing  plants,  and  all  the 
related  fields  of  employment.  Our  in¬ 
dustries  need  protection  so  that  they  may 
provide  jobs. 

But,  the  sovereign  State  of  Hawaii 
cannot,  without  Federal  legislation  and 
technical  assistance  of  Federal  agencies, 
cope  with  the  serious  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  imports  of  farm  products  from 
abroad. 

All  that  we  supporters  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  are  asking  is  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  extended  to  cotton  be  extended 
similarly  to  livestock,  poultry,  and  tim¬ 
ber,  which  are  important  industries  in 
various  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly,  livestock,  poultry,  and  tim¬ 
ber  are  basic  industries  in  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy,  employing  thousands  of  people  and 
feeding  and  sheltering  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  our  only  Island 
State,  we  have  a  particular  and  urgent 
need  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  employment, 
which  are  fundamental  to  a  stable  and 
healthy  economy. 

The  Mundt  amendment  will  materially 
aid  our  statewide  efforts  to  develop  and 
diversify  our  farm  economy.  I  therefore 
ask  the  adoption  of  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  some  time  to  me? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  a 
clear  and  forceful  statement.  His  is  a 
viewpoint  which  is  taken  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  all  the  States  thereof. 

I  also  congratulate  and  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  propos¬ 
ing  their  amendment  and  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  they  have  given  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  food 
is  something  that,  in  the  main,  should  be 
encouraged  near  the  point  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Our  country  can  relieve  starva¬ 
tion  in  far  places  by  shipping  food  there, 
but  it  is  cumbersome,  costly,  and  often- 
time  involves  deterioration  of  food. 
Every  country  of  the  world  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  self-sufficient  in  the 
production  of  food. 

Imports  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
dairy  products  have  not  only  been  too 
great — they  have  been  on  the  increase. 
This  is  true  when  there  is  a  general  pol¬ 
icy  of  curtailment  on  the  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  imposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  this  curtailment  in  acreage 
has  been  related  to  grains,  cotton,  and 
like  crops,  nevertheless  the  program  of 
land  retirement,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars,  has  been  aimed  at  the  reduction 
of  the  supply  of  agricultural  products 
in  this  country. 

How  can  we  justify  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  paying  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  prevent  the  production  of  food 
in  this  country  and  then  not  turning  a 
hand  to  prevent  the  production  of  food 
outside  the  United  States  and  its  im¬ 
portation  to  and  sale  in  this  country? 

Many  of  the  problems  of  price  in  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture  could  be  solved, 
or  partially  solved,  by  a  curtailing  of  im¬ 
ports.  Many  of  the  problems  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  discouraging  production, 
with  the  great  expense  connected  there¬ 
with,  could  be  solved,  or  partially  solved, 
by  curtailing  the  importation  of  food 
into  the  United  States.  Why  should 
Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  wealth,  be  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  food  from  abroad  when  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  hungry? 
We  should  not  be  importing  that  food 
into  this  country;  we  should  be  produc¬ 
ing  our  own  food.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  me  about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  only  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
proposing  their  amendment.  Also,  I 
think  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  ably  and  eloquently 
stated  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  justifica¬ 
tion  whatsoever  for  putting  cotton  and 
textiles  in  a  special  category,  and  not  in¬ 


cluding  some  other  products  and  raw 
materials  from  farms  in  a  category  of 
concern.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  does. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  negotiations  re¬ 
specting  the  Common  Market  we  have 
observed  our  negotiators  under  this  ad¬ 
ministration  sweep  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  rug,  meanwhile  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  on  industrial  products. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  administration 
realized  there  is  a  farm  or  agricultural 
situation  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
practically  and  realistically. 

I  only  wish  to  say,  without  taking 
more  time,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Again  I 
congratulate  them  for  offering  it,  and 
I  thank  them  for  their  interest. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  offering  the 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  think  it  points  up  a  problem  with  which 
we  shall  be  confronted  as  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  future  trade  program  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Common  Market  and  other 
countries. 

I  have  had  grave  concern,  because  I 
think  we  are  in  great  danger,  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  of  being  out¬ 
traded  in  the  Common  Market  and  in 
other  markets. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  cotton  peo¬ 
ple  or  any  who  have  already  reached  in¬ 
ternational  agreements,  but  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
rather  extensive  round  of  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  representa¬ 
tives  in  Paris  in  January  of  this  year. 

Representatives  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  top  officials  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  at  the  negotiations.  They 
were  able  to  negotiate  agreements  on 
cotton  and  some  noncompetitive  farm 
crops. 

I  noticed — and  I  say  this  with  great 
regret — that  at  these  negotiations  action 
was  deferred  on  feed  grains  and  wheat, 
which  represent  a  substantial  part  of 
our  exports  not  only  to  the  Common 
Market  countries,  but  also  to  other 
countries. 

It  appears  to  me  that  today  at  least 
we  should  serve  notice  on  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  on  our  own  negotiators 
that  we  expect  them  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terest  of  agriculture  as  they  get  into  fu¬ 
ture  negotiations.  If  we  do  not,  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  may  be  traded 
down  the  river  as  the  United  States  goes 
into  a  new  trade  program. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
have  anybody  believe  that  I  am  not  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  a  trade  program  with 
Common  Market  countries  and  with 
other  nations.  I  think  we  must  trade  in 
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the  world  in  which  we  live  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  concerned,  however,  about 
some  of  the  commodities  coming  into 
this  Nation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  recently  expressed  concern  and 
adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  protect 
the  U.S.  producers  against  the  ever- 
increasing  imports  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  particularly  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  which  are  affecting  our 
markets  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  favor¬ 
able  prospects  for  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries,  particularly  in 
regard  to  cotton,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
and  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  but  there  are  some 
questionable  projects.  These  question¬ 
able  projects  cover  items  which  make  up 
approximately  30  percent  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  exports.  Included  in  the  group 
are  wheat,  flour,  feed  grains,  rice,  poul¬ 
try,  and  meat.  We  sold  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  over  $300  million 
worth  of  these  products  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  timely  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  LMr.  Hruska]  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  certainly  is  very 
mild  in  character.  It  merely  points  up 
a  problem  which  will  confront  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Nation  as  we  consider  fu¬ 
ture  trade  programs.  We  must  write 
proper  trade  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  or  there  will  be  some  serious 
effects  on  the  agricultural  production  of 
our  Nation  by  1970. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Ervin]  asked  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  be  present  to  speak 
in  respect  to  the  proposed  legislation  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  Senators  join  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  my  colleague 
and  to  his  family,  since  this  morning  his 
brother’s  wife  is  being  buried  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  Otherwise  he  would  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  problem  has 
been  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  in  America.  The  industry  is  one  of 
the  largest  employers  of  people,  and  it 
affects  a  great  many.  As  a  Senator 
pointed  out  yesterday,  this  industry  is 
rated  as  the  number  two  manufacturing 
defense  industry  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  event  there  should  be  a  war  and 
a  need  to  supply  our  troops,  as  well  as 
our  allies,  as  we  supplied  them  in  the 
last  war. 

The  Pastore  committee  was  appointed 
by  legislation.  The  committee  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry'.  That  inquiry  did  not 
pertain  only  to  cotton,  but  included  the 
whole  textile  industry.  Hearings  were 
held  in  New  England,  all  over  the  South, 
and  wherever  textiles  were  being  manu- 
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factured  and  were  a  major  part  of  the 
economy.  I  attended  some  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  myself.  All  the  information  which 
could  possibly  be  obtained  was  gathered. 
Japanese  witnesses,  who  were  interested 
in  what  might  be  done  by  legislation 
which  would  affect  imports  from  Japan, 
were  heard.  Representatives  from  other 
nations  came  before  the  committee  to 
be  heard.  New  England,  the  South,  and 
every  other  area  was  represented  in  the 
hearings. 

After  much  study  and  many  hearings 
the  committee  made  a  report,  which  was 
partially  implemented  this  year  and  last 
year  by  agreements  which  were  reached 
in  Geneva,  after  many  trips  by  members 
of  the  Commerce  Department  and  of  the 
State  Department,  in  an  endeavor  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  not  upset  world  trade 
but  which  would  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  the  textile  industry  of  .the  United 
States. 

A  voluntary  agreement  was  finally 
reached  with  18  other  nations.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  19  different  coun¬ 
tries,  the  major  producers  of  textiles  in 
the  world,  made  the  agreement. 

When  the  negotiations  started,  the 
textile  industry  wished  to  include  all  tex¬ 
tiles:  wools,  manmade  fibers,  and  silk, 
as  well  as  cotton.  It  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  all  forms  of  textiles, 
because  it  was  difficult  enough  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  one  phase  of  textiles. 

Wool,  for  instance,  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  economic  life  of  some 
foreign  countries.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
i.  industry  in  the  United  states  which  is 
\  in  worse  shape  than  the  wool  industry. 

I  know  of  one  plant  owned  by  the  Bur- 
|  lington  Mills  Corp. — the  Peerless  Woolen 
Mills  plant,  the  largest  woolen  mill  in 
the  United  States — which  was  liquidated 
in  the  last  year  because  it  could  not  ef¬ 
fectively  compete  with  foreign  textiles. 

I  am  told  that  the  imports  of  woolen 
goods  into  this  country  now  equal  about 
50  percent  of  the  woolen  goods  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  The  American 
wool  industry  is  in  serious  trouble. 

Manmade  fibers  increasingly  are  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble  due  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

The  American  Textile  Institute,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
representatives  of  the  State  Department, 
and  representatives  of  all  other  agencies 
involved,  working  together,  found  it 
would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  all  types  of  textiles  at  one 
time,  so  it  was  agreed  to  negotiate  the 
agreement  in  respect  to  cotton  only;  that 
is,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
manufactured  finished  cotton  garments. 

On  a  short-term  basis  18  nations  have 
entered  into  an  agreement,  which  will 
end  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  A  5- 
year  agreement  was  negotiated  which 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  short- 
tenn  agreement.  Those  agreements 
have  been  fairly  well  lived  up  to.  One 
of  the  countries  has  considerably  over¬ 
shipped  its  agreed  quota.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to 
see  that  the  situation  is  remedied 
promptly.  About  2  months  ago  one  of 
the  other  nations  that  entered  into  the 


agreement  far  exceeded  the  amount  it 
had  agreed  it  would  ship  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Department  of  Commerce  im¬ 
mediately  took  hold  of  that  situation, 
and  the  goods  were  not  even  permitted 
to  land  in  the  United  States. 

The  countries  that  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  were  Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  India,  Japan,  Norway,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom — also  representing  Hong 
Kong — the  United  States,  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

Those  countries  produce  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  in  textiles.  Those 
agreements  are  now  in  effect.  They  are 
operating  reasonably  well,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  opex-ate  satisfactorily. 

However,  very  recently  a  problem  de¬ 
veloped  which  was  not  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  made.  Is¬ 
rael,  Egypt,  Taiwan — that  is,  Formosa — 
and  Colombia,  which  were  never,  to  any 
extent,  exporters  of  textiles  into  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  agreement, 
have  now  become  major  exporters  of 
textiles  into  the  United  States. 

Some  strong  evidence  exists  that  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  of  the  countries  that 
entered  into  the  agreement,  pursuant  to 
which  they  promised  they  would  not  ship 
more  than  their  quota  into  the  United 
States,  are  now  shipping  goods  to  one 
of  the  countries  I  named,  from  which 
they  are  then  transshipped  into  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  in  the 
agreement  we  might  have  left  the  back 
door  open.  If  the  situation  should  con¬ 
tinue,  the  countries  that  have  entered 
into  the  agreement  might  feel  that  they 
are  not  being  treated  faii-ly.  Their  re¬ 
action  could  completely  wreck  the  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  that  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished.  All  we  are  asking  thi'ough  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  areas  that 
are  not  covered  under  the  voluntary 
agreement  be  brought  in  by  law.  The 
President  has  authority  to  negotiate  with 
them  and  prevent  such  countries  from 
abusing  the  objects  sought. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
desires  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
other  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  I 
know  full  well  that  industries  in  their 
States  need  protection.  I  also  know 
that  a  great  many  other  products  need 
protection.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  producers  of  wood  products, 
whose  problems  have  been  discussed.  At 
one  time  North  Carolina  was  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  plywood  veneer.  Importations 
of  that  particular  product  have  almost 
completely  wrecked  that  industry  in 
North  Carolina.  I  should  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
port  any  kind  of  legitimate  proposed 
legislation  which  would  protect  those 
people,  because  they  need  protection. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  said,  our  farm 
products  and  other  commodities  will  need 
protection,  and  we  must  see  that  they 
receive  it. 

North  Carolina,  like  other  States  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  produces  a  large 
amount  of  fish  meal  and  fish  oil.  Those 
pi-oducts  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
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economies  of  those  States.  That  market 
has  been  almost  completely  wrecked  by 
the  importation  of  fish  meal.  That  is 
another  product  that  we  should  study. 
There  are  many  others. 

Last  week  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  importation  of  mirrors. 
The  mirror  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  a  large  one.  The  largest  mirror  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States  is  situated  in 
North  Carolina.  A  number  of  smaller 
factories  producing  mirrors  are  also  lo¬ 
cated  in  my  State.  Those  factories  are 
threatened  with  being  put  completely 
out  of  business  unless  they  get  some 
protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  quotas  or 
some  similar  relief  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  those 
commodities  should  be  added  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  To  add  them  would  completely 
stifle  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  the 
administration  to  take  care  of  the  one 
product  named  at  this  time. 

I  reiterate  that  when  another  measure 
which  is  appropriate  is  offered,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  join  my  good  friends  in  help¬ 
ing  them  to  have  the  commodities  in 
which  they  are  interested  added,  because 
I  know  that  they,  too,  need  protection. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
should  be  added  to  the  present  bill,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  help  the  products  that 
Senators  are  trying  to  help,  and  the 
amendment  would  probably  ruin  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  carried  on 
and  the  agreements  that  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  with  respect  to  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  agreement  is  now  already  set 
up  and  is  operating. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  close  the  back 
door,  through  which  many  of  the  com¬ 
modities  are  coming  in.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  the  operations  of  the  volunteer  agree¬ 
ments  that  are  now  covered  by  the  Ge¬ 
neva  agreement  might  be  affected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  would  appeal  to  me  much  more  if 
the  bill  related  to  cotton  textiles,  but  it 
does  not.  It  covers  the  whole  gamut, 
because  it  would  amend  section  204. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  I 
can  see  that  states  anything  about  tex¬ 
tiles.  I  know  as  a  practical  fact  that  the 
only  agreements  that  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  relate  to  textiles,  but  the  bill  goes 
far  beyond  that  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  entirely 
proper  to  cover  other  commodities  than 
only  textiles.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
probably  is  the  intention  behind  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  which  seeks  to  cover 
more  than  textiles. 

If  the  bill  wei-e  amended  to  cover  tex¬ 
tiles  specifically,  I  would  be  somewhat 
persuaded  by  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Cai'olina  has  said.  But  in  view 
of  the  way  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  so  that 
it  would  cover  everything  that  section 
204  embraces,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  bring 
in  other  commodities  than  textiles. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  reads,  in  part: 
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Provided,  however,  That  no  agreement  in 
regard  to  cotton  and.  cotton  textiles  shall  be 
enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has 
negotiated  agreements  with  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  limiting  in  like  manner 
the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  of  the  following  commodities: 

Negotiations  for  the  textile  agreement 
have  been  proceeding  for  at  least  4  years. 
That  much  time  has  been  required  to 
bring  the  agreement  to  where  it  is  now. 
If  we  were  required  to  go  back  and  nego¬ 
tiate  with  reference  to  all  the  different 
products  now  named  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  years  might  pass  before  the  present 
agreements  with  the  countries  that  are 
in  effect  and  those  that  could  be  brought 
in  under  the  bill  which  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  could  go  into  effect.  During  that 
time  the  countries  that  are  now  bring¬ 
ing  into  our  country  commodities  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  agreement  could 
completely  wreck  the  agreement  that  has 
already  been  set  up.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  statement  made,  “You  shall  not 
do  these  things  until  certain  other  things 
are  done.” 

I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beef.  Incidentally,  North 
Carolina  is  a  large  beef -producing  State. 
We  do  not  raise  too  many  sheep.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  that  those  producers  need 
protection,  too.  I  am  willing  to  assist  in 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  see  that 
those  industries  are  protected,  because 
they  need  protection. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pending  bill  is  the 
one  to  which  this  amendment  should  be 
attached,  because  it  simply  would  ham¬ 
string  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Is  it  not  fair  for  me 
to  say  that  the  Mundt  amendment  is 
punitive  in  nature?  It  says,  in  effect, 
“We  realize  it  is  true  that  you  people 
have  worked  out  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  perfected  under 
the  present  language  of  section  204  of 
the  act  because  it  is  not  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment.  We  realize  all  that.  We  realize 
that  you  have  made  a  great  struggle  for 
4  years.  You  have  made  this  effort  and 
you  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  Republican  administration 
at  first,  and  then  later  to  the  attention 
of  a  Democratic  administration.  We 
realize  all  that.  Furthermore,  you  have 
not  only  done  all  that,  but  back  in  1958 
a  resolution  was  introduced  creating  a 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  textile  industry.  You  have  done  all 
that.  In  1959  that  committee  issued  a 
report.  In  1961  it  issued  another  report. 
Then  still  another  report  was  issued  by 
the  committee  in  1962.  We  realize  that 
you  went  to  all  that  trouble  and  what 
is  more,  you  brought  19  nations  together 
with  whom  you  negotiated  a  multilateral 
agreement.  However,  we  are  saying  to 
you  now  that  you  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  until  you  go  out  and  get  one  of 
these  agreements  for  us.” 

.  I  say  to  the  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  that  that  is  unfair.  If  the 
proponents  were  to  say,  “We  too  have  an 
agreement,  and  we  want  to  be  included,” 
that  would  be  another  matter  entirely. 


That  would  be  equitable.  That  would 
be  all  right  with  us. 

However,  they  are  saying,  “We  realize 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  multilateral 
agreement,  but  you  cannot  implement 
that  agreement  so  that  it  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  even  though  you  represent  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  trouble,  until  you  go  out  and 
get  one  of  these  agreements  for  us  also. 
If  you  do  not  do  that  for  us,  you  cannot 
get  the  help  you  want,  and  you  must  be 
allowed  to  die.”  And  we  do  not  want  to 
die. 

If  the  proponents  were  to  take  the 
position  taken  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  majority 
whip,  which  has  been  mentioned  here 
earlier,  and  were  to  say,  “We  feel  that 
the  cattle  industry  is  in  bad  shape,  too, 
and  you  ought  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
try  to  negotiate  one  of  these  agreements 
for  us,”  that  would  be  all  right.  That 
would  not  stop  us. 

The  proponents  of  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  are  being  somewhat  punitive.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  unfair  on  their 
part  to  take  that  attitude.  That  is  the 
fault  I  find  with  the  Mundt  amendment, 
that  it  is  punitive.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  do  that  to  the  textile  industry. 

They  are  saying,  “We  know  you  are 
in  a  very  difficult  situation  with  respect 
to  textiles,  and  we  recognize  that  many 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  that  you  went  to  the  trouble  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  White  House,  and  you  did 
all  that,  whereas  we  did  not  do  any  of 
that,  but  you  can’t  do  anything  about 
this  until  you  get  one  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  for  us.” 

We  did  take  action  4  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  took  the  matter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  and  later  we  took  it 
to  President  Kennedy.  We  brought  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  industry  and  of  labor  to 
Washington  and  went  to  the  White 
House.  The  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  have  not  done  that.  Now 
they  come  to  the  floor  and  say,  “You 
cannot  do  this  until  you  get  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  us.” 

How  unfair  can  anyone  be? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  because  he  conducted  hearings, 
before  any  of  these  agreements  were 
reached,  we  had  reached  a  kind  of  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  with  Japan.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  had  a  voluntary 
agreement. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  was  prior  to 
reaching  the  multilateral  agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  Japan  on  a  5 -year  basis. 
That  was  a  voluntary  agreement.  It 
limited  exports  to  this  country  from  Ja¬ 
pan  to  the  tune  of  235  million  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  Then  2  years  before  the 
agreement  expired  they  asked  for  an 
amendment  to  the  agreement,  and  it  was 
increased  to  limit  exports  to  247  million 
yards  of  cloth.  Then  the  agreement  ran 
out.  That  would  have  meant  that  we 
would  have  been  faced  with  disaster  if 
we  were  unable  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
agreement. 

That  is  what  we  have  done,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  That  is  all  we  have  done.  We 
have  had  to  close  down  800  mills  in  this 
country.  Four  hundred  thousand  people 


have  lost  their  jobs.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  2,100,000  people  employed  in 
the  textile  industry. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed  as  we  have 
presented  it  we  will  jeopardize  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  those  families. 

I  remind  Senators  that  I  have  voted 
for  support  programs  in  the  agricultural 
field,  for  programs  which  meant  little 
or  nothing  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  We  have  been  on  the  floor  help¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  States  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  them  not  to  punish  us  to¬ 
day.  That  is  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  punishing  us  today  because  they 
have  not  received  relief.  I  say  to  them, 
“Go  out  and  get  your  relief.  I  will  help 
you  get  it,  but  do  not  kill  us  off.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  we  from  New  England  approached 
the  former  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
and  then  also  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House  on  this  problem.  Then 
we  worked  this  matter  out  as  a  group, 
regardless  of  partisanship.  This  effort 
has  been  made  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Since  1958.  I  have 
just  said  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  went  to 
work  on  that  problem,  because  we  have 
seen  the  textile  industry  in  New  England 
handicapped  by  inability  to  get  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  handicapped  by  foreign  imports, 
and  by  lower  prices.  We  have  seen  mills 
close  down  and  workers  lose  their  jobs. 
The  bill  would  help  the  industry  continue 
to  live,  at  least  to  remain  in  existence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  would  like  to  say  also 
that  we  had  before  our  committee  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  woolen  products 
in  the  country.  These  woolen  people 
have  been  in  our  ranks,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  surpi'ised  by  this  move  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment.  This  manufacturer  said  to  me, 
“God  forbid  that  we  should  have  a  major 
conflict  tomorrow  and  the  country  be 
compelled  to  call  up  10  million  boys  and 
put  them  into  the  armed  services  of  the 
country.  If  we  had  to  do  that,  we 
wouldn’t  have  the  cloth  in  this  country, 
and  we  would  not  have  the  machinery 
in  this  country,  and  we  would  not  have 
the  mills  in  this  country  to  make  the 
clothes  and  the  blankets  to  keep  these 
boys  warm.”  That  is  how  bad  it  is.  We 
are  trying  to  help  that  situation.  We 
negotiated  agreements  with  countries 
that  are  exporting  90  percent  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  goods  that  come  into  this  country. 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  loopholes. 
We  know  that  there  are  three  or  four 
countries  that  have  not  been  brought 
into  these  agreements,  because  they  were 
not  exporting  at  the  time.  The  minute 
these  countries  begin  to  export,  it  will 
throw  the  whole  thing  off,  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  lopsided.  That  is  why  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  agreement,  so  that 
these  other  countries  cannot  come  in 
through  subterfuge  or  a  loophole  and 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  mentioned  wool.  Is 
it  not  true  that  we  worked  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Australia  a  number  of  years 
ago  with  relation  to  subsidies  on  wool 
that  came  in  from  Australia,  so  that  our 
woolgrowers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  would  be  able  to  compete  and 
continue  in  the  business  of  raising  sheep 
and  producing  wool? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  worked  on 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  New 
Englanders  helping  the  sheep-growing 
industry  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  we  per¬ 
mitted  bringing  in  Australian  wool 
where  it  was  helpful  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  We  made  that 
kind  of  agreement  against  our  own  self- 
interest,  too,  because  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  wool  is  more  expensive  by  reason 
of  the  differential  in  the  pay  rates.  We 
know  that  for  the  time  being  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  little  attractive  to  buy  cheaper. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  what  are  we 
doing?  How  is  anyone  going  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  if  he  does  not  have  a  job?  How 
can  a  man  buy  anything  when  he  does 
not  have  a  job  that  pays  him  some¬ 
thing? 

This  is  not  a  political  question.  The 
very  genesis  of  the  bill  comes  from  a 
Republican  mind.  This  is  not  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  movement.  The  Senator  who 
submitted  the  resolution  was  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  He  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  former  Senator  Payne,  of 
Maine,  and  they  suggested  that  perhaps 
I  would  make  a  good  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  this  whole  matter.  That 
task  was  assigned  to  me.  I  say  with  con¬ 
siderable  pride  that  I  believe  we  have 
done  a  respectably  good  job. 

We  called  in  witnesses  from  every 
facet  of  the  textile  industry,  and  we 
listened  to  all  of  them.  We  went  to  the 
White  House.  We  went  to  the  places 
where  the  mills  are  located,  and  we 
talked  to  the  workers  and  to  manage¬ 
ment.  We  went  to  the  White  House  to 
see  President  Eisenhower.  He  appointed 
what  is  known  as  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee.  We  asked  him  to  appoint  a 
permanent  one,  but  he  appointed  an  ad 
hoc  committee.  That  did  not  work  out. 
Then  President  Kennedy  came  into 
office,  and  we  took  the  matter  up  with 
him.  He  appointed  a  Cabinet  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  restudied  the  subject. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  it 
would  not  be  right  and  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  our  system  to  provide  for 
mandatory  quotas.  He  said: 

Let  us  try  voluntary  quotas. 

This  was  done.  In  May  1961  he  issued 
his  seven-point  program. 

Among  the  pcTLnts  was  point  6,  which 
had  to  do  with  calling  a  conference  in 
Geneva  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
which  were  exporting  textiles  to  the 
United  States.  We  sat  down  with  those 
people.  We  faced  a  hard  task.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  think  we  got  the  best  of  it?  Of 
course  we  did  not.  We  achieved  a  little 


limitation.  They  wanted  to  gage  the 
program  according  to  the  imports  of 
1960,  which  was  a  bloated  year.  We  said 
that  that  would  be  unfair.  Finally  we 
agreed  upon  fiscal  year  1961.  So  the 
agreement  is  based  on  the  imports  of 
fiscal  year  1961.  Our  industry  is  not 
happy  about  that.  I  am  not  particularly 
happy  about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
accomplishment,  and  we  are  trying  to¬ 
day  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  small  accomplishment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  HRUSKA 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  floor ;  but  if  I  have  the  floor,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  what 
he  accomplished  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  worked,  first,  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis,  because  our  negotiations 
were  principally  with  Japan.  When  it 
was  found  that  that  arrangement  would 
not  work  because  of  the  activities  of 
other  countries,  then  we  sought  to  reach 
a  multilateral  agreement  in  Geneva,  and 
in  accomplishing  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  much  to  do. 

That  agreement  will  not  work  unless 
we  have  the  pending  amendment  agreed 
to  today.  It  will  mean  so  much  for  so 
many  of  our  people  in  New  England  who 
work  in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  More  than  that, 
when  we  began  this  crusade — and  I  use 
the  word  advisedly,  because  it  was  a  cru¬ 
sade — Japan  exported  75  percent  of  all 
the  textile  imports  into  this  country. 
But  then  the  picture  began  to  change, 
because  Hong  Kong  came  into  it,  and 
Hong  Kong  began  to  export  to  the 
United  States.  Japan’s  75  percent  of 
the  entire  quantity  which  came  to  the 
United  States  dropped  to  38  percent — 
only  in  percentage;  in  quantity,  it  was 
even  more.  That  gives  an  idea  of  how 
bad  the  situation  became.  Finally  the 
United  States  became  inundated  with 
imports,  and  our  mills  began  to  close. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  This  is  a 
national  problem,  not  merely  a  local 
one. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  Hong  Kong  undercut 
Japan? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Then  the  Philippines  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture;  now  Egypt  has  come  into  it. 
Everybody  is  fighting  for  his  share  of 
the  market  of  the  American  consumers. 
I  say  “look  out;  do  not  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.” 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  he  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  which  con¬ 
ducted  the  hearings.  Under  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  Japan  made  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  United  States  that 
it  would  export  to  the  United  States  so 
many  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  As  the 
Senator  stated,  the  amount  was  later 
raised.  What  wrecked  the  Japanese  ar¬ 
rangement  was  that  although  the  Jap¬ 
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anese  lived  up  to  their  agreement,  other 
nations  began  to  ship  their  products  to 
the  United  States.  But  originally,  the 
Japanese  were  the  principal  exporters 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  that  5-year 
voluntary  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Japan  expired  on  June  30,  1961.  That 
is  why  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
agreement  now  proposed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  said  the 
floodgates  have  all  been  opened. 

Certainly  the  Senators  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  States  deserve  relief  and  atten¬ 
tion;  but  there  is  a  way  to  get  it.  Please 
do  not  work  against  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  point 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  much  time  as  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
about  why  we  from  the  agricultural 
States  have  not  gone  to  the  White  House 
to  try  to  obtain  some  relief  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  things  are  a  little  different  today 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  when 
the  White  House  was  occupied  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  We  say  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  now  that  of  the  other 
party,  and  since  the  administration  now 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  we  expect  Senators  of  that  party 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  intercede 
for  agriculture.  We  did  the  same  thing 
for  them  with  respect  to  textiles  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ever  asked  me  to  go?  Let  him  ask 
me  to  go,  and  I  will  go. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  expect  the  admin¬ 
istration,  through  the  Department  of 
Agi’iculture,  to  take  such  action.  But 
when  we  write  to  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  point  out  the  impact  that 
imports  are  having  on  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  to  the  harm  of  our  agricultural 
products,  does  the  Senator  know  what 
response  we  get?  We  are  told  that  the 
condition  is  not  serious;  therefore,  we 
get  no  relief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  President 
ever  told  the  Senator  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  help  us  to  get 
some  action  with  respect  to  our  problem, 
if  not  through  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  then  through  the  White  House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
what  I  can.  Only  yesterday  was  it  called 
to  my  attention  for  the  first  time. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  a  different  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  been  there  only  since  January 
1961.  Do  not  tell  me  that  this  problem 
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has  grown  up  only  as  of  then.  It  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time.  Where  was 
the  Senator  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in 
the  White  House? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  not  even  here 
then. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator’s  col¬ 
leagues  were. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
in  sympathy  with  his  problem  and  wants 
to  do  something  about  it;  but  I  point  out 
that  one  reason  for  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  agriculture  has  been  ig¬ 
nored,  so  far  as  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  the 
impact  of  imports  on  our  surpluses. 

Men  who  are  far  more  expert  in  agri¬ 
culture  than  I  ever  will  be  have  told  me 
that  if  we  had  not  been  importing  such 
large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  from  other 
countries,  we  would  not  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I  am 
not  quarreling.  I  am  simply  asking 
Senators  not  to  kill  us  off  because  they 
have  a  problem.  Their  action  today  is 
rather  punitive.  They  are  saying  that 
the  textile  industry  is  in  trouble;  that 
they  realize  we  have  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment;  but  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  until  we  get  them  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  I  ask.  Why  proceed  in  that  way? 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey] — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  why  I 
I  am  concerned  about  the  situation. 
That  amendment  is  meaningless  because 
it  provides,  “when  in  his  judgment  such 
imports  seriously  affect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.”  Obviously,  the  President  has 
made  a  judgment  long  ago  that  the  im¬ 
ports  do  not  seriously  affect  domestic 
producers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  did  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  make  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  just 
stated?  Tell  me  the  time  and  place  of 
the  judgment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  President’s  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  it. 
When  did  the  President  make  that  judg¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  speaks  for  the  President  on  these 
questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot  speak  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  this  question,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  the  judgment. 
Let  us  not  shift  from  one  argument  to 
another. 

As  I  said  before,  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  fair,  frank,  equitable 
amendment.  It  puts  the  problem  right 
in  the  lap  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better,  more  effective,  and  more 
satisfactory,  if  it  were  in  the  lap  of 
Congress  rather  than  in  the  lap  of  the 


President.  That  is  the  objection  I  have 
to  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  simply  wish  to 
make  a  point  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
inquiries  and  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

First,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  crusade, 
that  it  is  not  a  political  question,  that 
all  cotton  folk  seek  to  do  is  to  protect 
their  gains.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  a 
political  question  because  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  started  this  movement 
some  3  or  4  years  ago.  He  did.  All  that 
the  representatives  of  the  so-called  cot¬ 
ton  and  cotton  textile  States  wish  to  do 
is  to  protect  their  gains;  that  is  all,  it  is 
said. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  who  support  the 
Mundt  amendment  seek  to  do  it  to  make 
these  gains,  which  are  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
section  204,  available  to  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  States  and  agricultural  sec¬ 
tors. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mundt  amendment 
:'s  a  punitive  measure;  that  it  is  obstruc¬ 
tive  and  will  not  permit  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry  to  go  forward  after  years 
of  negotiations  in  reaching  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
original  Mundt  amendment.  That  is 
not  true,  because,  as  modified,  there  are 
two  additional  alternatives  which  the 
President  may  turn  to  in  order  to  put 
the  cotton  textile  agreement  into  effect. 
First,  he  can  enter  into  similar  agree¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  make  a  bona  fide  effort  to  nego¬ 
tiate  such  agreements.  If  he  fails,  he 
may  then  put  the  cotton  textile  agree¬ 
ment  into  effect.  Or,  if  he  makes  a  find¬ 
ing  that  the  imports  of  commodities 
listed  in  the  bill  do  not  seriously  affect 
domestic  producers,  then  he  may  put  the 
cotton  textile  agreement  into  force. 

It  is  not  obstructive.  It  is  a  reasonable 
way  of  asking  the  President  to  exert 
on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  agriculture  the 
same  solicitude  and  compassion,  that  he 
has  exerted  on  behalf  of  cotton.  And 
here  is  where  we  get  to  the  politics  of 
the  matter - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  After  I  make  my  next 
point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  said  that  the 
other  agricultural  producers  did  not  go 
to  the  White  House;  that  they  did  not 
appoint  a  commission  and  did  not  exert 
all  of  the  efforts  to  secure  this  same 
protection  as  the  cotton  people  are 
getting.  But,  actually,  we  have  been 
making  such  efforts  for  years.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record,  not  only  in  the  Tariff 
Commission,  but  also  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  here  in  Congress. 

I  shall  state  where  we  were  not  when 
this  happened.  We  were  not  a  member 
of  the  group  about  which  the  Senator 
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from  Illinois  [Mi-.  Douglas]  yesterday 
spoke  of  as  follows: 

As  realists  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  what  has  happened.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  powerful  industry.  Senators  and 
Representatives  represent  textile  districts  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  now 
the  Southern  States  as  well.  In  order  to 
placate  them  and  get  them  to  support  trade 
expansion,  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  negotiated  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  and  with  other  areas. 

The  congressional  representatives  of 
the  other  agricultural  areas  did  not  join 
this  group  in  trading  their  votes  for  the 
trade  expansion  bill  as  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  alleges,  this  in  order 
to  get  Executive  clemency  of  this  kind. 
This  Executive  compassion  and  solicitude 
was  accorded  only  one  selected  industry 
within  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  say 
that  is.  where  we  were  not.  We  were  not 
trading  our  votes  for  the  trade  expan¬ 
sion  bill  in  order  to  get  the  Executive  to 
agree  to  a  protectionist  measure  that 
out-McKinleys  McKinley. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  indulging  in  an  as¬ 
sertion,  not  the  statement  of  a  fact. 
There  has  been  no  trade.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  read  the  reports  of  our 
committee.  We  issued  the  first  one  on 
February  4,  1959;  we  issued  the  second 
one  in  April  1961;  and  we  issued  the 
last  one  in  April  1962. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  45 
percent  of  our  entire  economy  came 
from  the  textile  industry  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  State;  but  now  it  has 
slumped  down  to  15  percent.  So  when 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  states  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  “cementing  our 
gains,”  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  not  read 
the  record.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  preserve  our  very  life. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  fur¬ 
ther  time  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  make  the  statement  attributed  to 
me.  I  did  not  say  that  those  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  are  attempting  to  cement  their 
gains.  I  did  not  say  that  a  “deal”  was 
made  by  the  congressional  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cotton-textile  producing 
States.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  made  those  statements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true;  but  the 
making  of  the  statement  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  that  as  a  fact,  because  regardless  of 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
anyone  else  made  such  a  statement,  I 
am  saying  categorically  that  it  is  not 
the  truth. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Succeeding  events, 
when  we  take  up  the  trade  expansion 
bill,  will  prove  whether  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  shall  wait 
and  see. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  gradually  clearing  up  the  issues 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  the  Senators 
on  the  opposition  side  have  left  the  floor; 
but  some  of  them  are  still  on  the  floor, 
so  I  shall  address  myself  first  to  exactly 
what  concerns  us  here  today. 

First,  let  me  say  there  is  nothing  even 
remotely  punitive  about  the  proposal  we 
have  submitted — an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  agriculture  generally  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  to  the  textile  industry.  I  state 
frankly  that  if  because  the  proponents 
say  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  or  if  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  was  correct  when  he  said  com¬ 
mitments  have  been  made  and  vote 
trades  have  been  concluded,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  they  succeed  in  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  industry  from 
the  benefits  of  this  protective  measure, 
as  one  Senator  I  shall  still  vote  for  the 
measure,  because  the  textile  industry  is 
in  trouble  and  I  am  not  going  to  assume 
a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  is  wise  legislation  or  pru¬ 
dent  legislation  or  proper  legislation. 

I  think  the  correctness  of  that  state¬ 
ment  is  illustrated  rather  clearly  by  the 
alternative  which  has  been  offered  us  by 
means  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  has  been  proposed 
to  my  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  The 
Humphrey-Morse  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  would  not  add  one 
scintilla'*of  authority  or  power,  I  submit, 
to  what  the  President  now  has;  it  would 
not  change  the  picture  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form.  In  my  opinion  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  simply 
what  could  be  called  a  robber-baron 
amendment — an  amendment  to  rob  the 
Senate  of  the  opportunity  to  do  its  duty 
through  voting  on  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  my  associates  and  myself — an 
amendment  which  would  broaden  this 
measure  and  would  extend  it  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  Ours  is  a  mean¬ 
ingful  amendment,  the  substitute 
amendment  is  meaningless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  textile  industry  and  who  are  also 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
poultry  industry  and  the  cattle  industry 
and  the  dairy  and  timber  industries — 
and  the  timber  industry  is  in  just  as 
bad  a  situation,  as  I  pointed  out  statisti¬ 
cally  yesterday,  as  is  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry — would  like  to  find  some  con¬ 
venient  way  to  becloud  the  issue,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  their  people  back 
home,  “I  did  something  for  the  rest  of 


you.”  The  Humphrey-Morse  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  device  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

So  I  think  the  issue  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  in  the  public  print,  so 
that  those  who  read  it  later,  in  the  ago¬ 
nizing  moments  when  they  face  vanish¬ 
ing  profits  and  bankruptcy,  because  their 
particular  industry  has  not  been  pro¬ 
tected,  although  the  textile  industry  has 
been  protected,  will  know  just  what  the 
situation  here  is.  I  say  without  fear  of 
the  possibility  of  successful  challenge  or 
contradiction  that  the  Humphrey-Morse 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
does  not  add  1  ounce  of  authority  to 
the  authority  the  President  already 
has — authority  which  he  could  have  ex¬ 
ercised  last  year  or  yesterday  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Humphrey-Morse  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Nothing  new  is  being  added  by  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposed. 

So  the  question  is  whether  we  really 
want  to  do  something  for  any  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  industry  which 
is  suffering  from  imports,  except  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry;  and  I  say  this  as  one  who, 
if  we  are  defeated,  still  will  vote  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  textile  industry. 
Then  we  shall  observe  the  vote  of  this 
body  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
recommended,  when  the  roll  is  called, 
several  weeks  from  now,  on  the  question 
of  passage  of  the  President’s  proposal  to 
strip  the  Congress  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  of  any  authority  to  deal  with 
these  tariffs,  and  we  shall  then  watch  to 
see  whether  Senators,  will  justify  the 
charge  which  has  been  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  or  whether  by  their 
votes  they  will  repudiate  it.  That  will  be 
the  test  of  the  correctness  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said — which, 
as  of  now,  is  merely  an  allegation. 
When  the  votes  are  cast  at  that  time, 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  rest  of  agriculture  is  being 
sold  out  to  free  trade  and  ruinous  im¬ 
ports,  in  order  to  protect  temporarily, 
and  in  only  a  minor  degree,  the  textile 
industry  as  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill  before  us. 

I  know  what  the  problems  of  the 
timber  industry  are;  and  we  can  do 
something  about  them  today;  or  we  can 
vote  for  this  “robber  baron”  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  has 
been  submitted,  and  thus  do  nothing 
about  the  problems  of  the  timber  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  know  something  about  the  problems 
of  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who  come  from 
States  producing  these  products  have 
been  busy;  they  have  been  walking  on 
the  same  paths  and  knocking  on  the 
same  doors  and  making  their  requests 
and  offering  their  suggestions;  but  they 
have  not  been  offering  to  make  any 
trades  for  votes.  And  they  have  failed. 

Today  they  have  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  effective  to  help  their  constituents 
by  voting  for  my  amendment. 

I  confess  that  as  my  amendment 
originally  stood,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  one  or  two 
other  Senators,  it  might  be  considered 
that  there  was  something  obstructionist 
and  punitive  about  it.  And  so,  in  a 


spirit  of  conciliation,  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  textile  industry  and  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  at  the  same  time,  with  no  ob¬ 
structionism  involved,  we  got  together 
later  yesterday  afternoon  and  remodi¬ 
fied  the  amendment.  We  changed  it,  and 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  its  being 
considered  punitive  or  obstructionist, 
because  we  simply  now  seek  to  provide, 
ultimately,  that  we  shall  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  the  timber,  poul¬ 
try,  cattle,  sheep,  pork,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  producers,  and  the  rest,  something 
similar  to  what  it  is  proposed  we  do  now 
for  the  textile  industry,  because  we 
leave  the  textile  protecting  language  in¬ 
tact.  We  simply  say  that  this  agreement 
shall  not  be  made  operative  until  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  negotiated  on  “beef 
and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork  prod¬ 
ucts,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  timber  and  timber 
products,  and  dairy  products.”  Those 
products  have  been  brought  into  the 
picture,  or  we  say,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  be  obstructionist,  “until  the 
President  has  exerted  bona  fide  efforts  to 
negotiate  such  agreements  as  to  those 
commodities  and  has  failed  therein.” 

This  provision  will  not  hold  up  action. 
The  President  can  get  the  interested 
parties  together  to  negotiate  within  a 
week’s  time.  The  textile  people  would 
still  have  what  they  want  to  have,  but 
they  would  not  have  it  by  ruling  out 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
Then,  to  be  completely  fair,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  cooperative,  to  be  sure  we  are 
not  holding  up  needed  relief  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  we  added  another  modi¬ 
fication,  another  provision,  which  says; 

Or  [when  the  President]  makes  a  finding 
that  imports  of  such  commodities  do  not 
serious  affect  domestic  producers. 

He  has  made  an  adverse  finding  on 
some  of  these  products  several  times, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  believes  I  think 
he  was  wrong.  But  if  the  President 
makes  such  findings,  and  signs  them,  and 
stands  by  them,  textile  producers  can 
have  their  textile  protective  relief  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  goes  free  trade. 
Our  amendment  would  not  destroy  his 
authority  to  act. 

That  is  the  ‘issue  involved.  Do  we 
want  to  do  something  about  it?  The 
case  of  the  Burlington  Mills  has  been 
cited.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going 
to  get  help,  because  they  are  “kaput’’ 
now.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  said,  silk  and  wool,  and  manmade 
fabrics  have  been  excluded  from  the 
act.  So  it  gets  down  to  cotton  and  tex¬ 
tiles. 

I  read  the  statistics  in  the  Record 
yesterday  relating  to  the  Simpson  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.  of  Washington,  pointing  out  the 
problems  it  has  involving  imports.  We 
propose  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  for  the  timber 
industry,  and  not  only  for  the  North¬ 
west,  but  for  American  timber  generally 
because  there  is  a  timber  industry  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
happen  to  produce  Douglas-fir,  but  we 
happen  to  raise  a  lot  of  ponderosa  pine. 
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We  are  faced  with  some  import  prob¬ 
lems  also. 

The  question  arises,  Do  we  want  to 
single  out  the  textile  industry  for  tariff 
protection,  since  we  are  about  to  be 
asked  to  vote  for  an  international  trade 
policy  which  puts  complete,  unchalleng- 
able  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  leave  out  the  dairy  people, 
the  livestock  people,  and  the  timber 
people?  I  think  this  is  the  only  chance 
we  will  have  to  do  something  about  these 
products.  We  are  told  the  votes  are 
available  to  strip  the  power  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  international  trade. 
This  may  be  the  last  chance  any  Senator 
has  to  protect  his  industry.  Here  it  is. 
We  want  to  do  it  without  hurting  the 
cotton  people.  We  want  to  do  it  through 
action  that  has  nothing  punitive  or  ob¬ 
structionist  in  it.  We  think  our  amend¬ 
ment  will  achieve  these  results. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  committee  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings,  both 
here  and  in  the  field,  on  the  timber  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  my  remarks  of  yes¬ 
terday.  I  quoted  from  the  presentation 
made  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  hearings,  but  I  think  we  are 
pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  problems. 
The  facts  are  not  disputed  at  all. 
There  are  several  facets  of  the  problem. 
One  is  transportation  costs.  Another  is 
the  problem  of  stumpage  practices,  which 
are  different  in  Canada  from  what  they 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  One  is  the  wage  rate 
differential. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  wages  paid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  testimony  seemed 
to  indicate  there  was. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  actually, 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator,  who 
represents  a  State  with  a  great  timber 
industry,  says  that  the  wage  differential 
does  not  affect  the  industry  in  his  State, 
I  point  out  that  it  does  in  my  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well.  That 
may  be  one  facet  of  the  problem,  but  it 
is  not  the  major  one.  The  real  problem 
is  that  Canada  has  again  devalued  its 
dollar,  so  that  we  are  working  under  a 
7  y2 -percent  difference.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  a  very  success¬ 
ful  and  able  businessman,  knows  that  a 
7y2-percent  differential  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  whether  a  business  can 
compete  in  any  line  of  endeavor  and 
cannot.  The  question  of  quotas  or  tar¬ 
iffs,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  also  is 
one  problem.  Our  serious  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  Canadians  have  usurped 
our  domestic  market  in  the  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  an 
additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  yield 
him  2  minutes.  Then  we  both  can  listen 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  timber  that  is  shipped  east  goes  by 
rail.  So  there  is  a  transportation  rate 
problem  involved.  The  other  timber  is 
shipped  by  water,  where  we  have  the 
question  of  the  Jones  Act  and  chartered 
foreign  ships.  The  basic  problem  is  the 
usurpation  of  the  eastern  market  for 
western  lumber.  It  goes  as  high  as  55 
or  60  percent.  I  will  put  the  figures  into 
the  Record  later. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  put  them  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  agreement 
under  section  204 —  • 

And  I  add  there  my  own  words  that 
forestry  and  timber  have  apparently 
been  declared  to  be  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  question 
is  still  in  doubt.  We  discussed  it  in  great 
detail  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  definition. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  going  to  help  the 
Senator  there,  because  we  ought  to  have 
one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report: 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  limit  the  importation  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  covered  by 
such  agreement  from  countries  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  agreement. 

Is  Canada  in  or  out  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Canada  is  in  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Canada  is  in  the  textile 
agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  Canada  would 
be  involved  in  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  because  the  agree¬ 
ment  deals  only  with  textiles.  That  is 
the  only  commodity  as  to  which  we  have 
the  multilateral  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  would  the 
Senator’s  amendment  give  some  comfort 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  get  at  the  problem 
of  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada 
to  the  eastern  market? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  then  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  President  to  make  it  manda¬ 
tory;  really,  for  him  to  try  to  get  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements,  and  would  give  him 
the  power,  if  he  gets  them,  to  provide 
safety  insurance,  which  I  think  the  Presi¬ 
dent  needs.  This  provides  that  when 
there  is  a  multilateral  agreement,  if  a 
country  which  has  not  signed  it  wants  to 
move  in  and  violate  it,  the  President  has 
an  opportunity  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  would  be  for  the 
benefit  not  of  cotton  only  but  all  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  have  gone 
through  these  textile  problems  before. 
My  committee  has  studied  them.  As  he 
believes,  I,  too,  think  something  should 
be  done. 

We  also  have  a  problem  with  respect 
to  lumber.  This  is  primarily  a  Cana¬ 
dian-United  States  problem.  Even  if 


the  Congress  can  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  respect  to  it,  there  will  remain 
the  7  y2 -percent  differential. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  not  be  the 
case  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  and 
other  Senators  have  offered  it.  The 
President  then  would  have  the  authority 
to  say  to  Canada,  “Look,  if  you  are  going 
to  devalue  your  currency  we  will  increase 
the  tariff  to  compensate  for  such  action.” 
It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
railroad  rates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  quotas 
would  be  better  than  tariffs.  Would  the 
President  have  authority  in  that  field? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  adopted  is  agreed  to,  yes. 
Negotiations  would  not  be  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  tariffs  alone.  Nontariff 
restrictions  could  also  be  considered. 
Tariffs  are  outmoded.  They  are  no 
longer  the  principal  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  tariffs  are  outmoded. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  are  outmoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  further  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  how  the  timber  industry 
could  be  helped  by  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment,  I  suggest  it  could  be  helped  in  this 
way:  The  Mundt  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  cotton  textile  agree¬ 
ment  would  not  go  into  force  and  effect 
until  one  of  three  things  happened. 

A  similar  agreement  could  be  entered 
into  on  other  agricultural  products. 

Recognizing  that  this  might  take  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  might  be  obstructive 
in  nature,  another  alternative  is  pro¬ 
vided  whereby  the  President  can  make 
a  bona  fide  attempt  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  and  fail  in  this  attempt. 

The  third  alternative  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  find  that  the  importation  of 
such  commodities  is  not  causing  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers. 

This  is  not  an  obstructive  proposal. 
It  is  constructive.  We  want  to  provide 
the  other  sectors  of  agriculture  with  the 
same  benefits  the  proposed  bill  would 
give  to  one  particular  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Timber  would  be 
within  the  category  of  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  spell  that  out  in 
the  amendment,  which  includes  “timber 
and  timber  products.”  We  do  not  rely 
on  an  indefinite  definition,  but  spell  it 
out  specifically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  my  time  expired? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  has  expired.  The  Senator 
has  40  minutes  remaining.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Since  I  have  more 
time,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  did  not  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  on  his  time,  if  he 
is  short  of  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  a  brief  question  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  point  we  may  be 
overlooking  is  that  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  already  has  an  agreement  with 
90  percent  of  the  textile-producing 
people  of  the  world.  The  10  percent, 
which  no  one  thought  was  even  worth 
negotiating  with,  can  wreck  the  whole 
program.  Egypt  was  not  shipping  any 
yarn  until  the  last  year,  and  neither  was 
Israel.  Israel  is  now  becoming  an  ex¬ 
porter.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  Formosa.  The  United  States  has 
been  exporting  cotton  to  Formosa  in 
order  to  clothe  the  soldiers  there,  yet 
now  Formosa  is  shipping  cotton  to  this 
country. 

Our  competitors  get  cotton  at  8V2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  we  do.  A  lot 
of  it  comes  under  Public  Law  480. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  10  percent  shall  not  wreck 
the  agreements  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  can 
understand  why  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  wish  to  insure  success  of  the 
program,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I 
point  out  that  what  the  Senator  of  North 
Carolina  has  said  demonstrates  the  great 
problem  with  which  we  are  confronted 
in  respect  to  the  other  agricultural  areas. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  dairymen 
and  the  poultry  people,  because  of  a 
succession  of  activities  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  I  point 
out,  the  cotton  textile  industry  already 
enjoys  an  advantage  and  a  privilege 
which  is  not  available  to  others,  because 
the  President,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  gotten  busy  and  have  negotiated 
agreements  multilaterally  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  which  they  have  not  done 
for  the  other  farm  industries.  That  is 
one  difficulty. 

Now  the  textile  industry  is  asking  the 
Congress  to  pyramid  the  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  textile  industry,  by  saying, 
“In  addition  to  that  which  we  have  en¬ 
joyed,  the  advantage  of  receiving  this 
kind  of  service  and  getting  a  multilateral 
agreement,  we  now  ask  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  special  bill” — that  is,  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate — “which  will  keep  out 
the  10  percent  of  imports  from  those 
countries  who  are  on  the  fringes,  who  did 
not  sign  the  voluntary  agreement.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  can  understand  that 
desire,  but  it  magnifies  the  problem. 
The  textile  industry  is  asking  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pryamid  its  special  privileges. 
The  industry  had  one  privilege,  and  it 
would  like  to  have  another.  The  cotton 
industry  would  tell  the  other  sectors  of 


agriculture,  “Sit  out  in  the  anteroom; 
we  will  get  to  you  some  time.” 

Other  agricultural  industries  would 
like  to  have  some  consideration  now. 
They  do  not  want  to  stop  the  textile 
program.  They  are  for  it.  I  shall  be 
for  it.  I  hope  my  associates  in  this 
legislative  effort  will  also  vote  for  it. 
This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity, 
however,  the  Senate  will  have  to  do 
something  effective  for  other  suffering 
segments  of  our  agricultural  and  timber 
economy. 

We  who  sponsor  the  amendment  modi¬ 
fied  it,  after  listening  to  the  arguments 
yesterday,  in  a  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
in  an  effort  to  be  compliant  and  con¬ 
ciliatory,  in  the  hope  that  there  would 
not  be  a  “dog  in  the  manger”  position 
supported  by  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  if  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  great 
areas  which  is  now  being  damaged, 
which  has  been  damaged  in  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  is  the  area  which  produces 
sheep  and  lambs,  because  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  lambs  from  various  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

I  well  recall  that  more  than  2  years 
ago  the  lamb  and  sheep  people  made 
an  application  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  peril  point  clause  of  the  tariff 
laws.  They  were  totally  unable  to  get 
any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  irreparably  damaged,  that 
prices  were  being  deflated.  Those  prices 
are  reflected  in  today’s  lamb  market  and 
sheep  market  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  that  part 
of  the  country  where  sheep  and  lambs 
represent  a  critical  part  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  bear  the  brunt  of  being 
left  out  of  agreements  such  as  the  one 
which  has  been  negotiated  in  respect  to 
cotton. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  should 
like  to  answer. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  As  is  well 
known  to  this  body  and  to  the  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  I  am  sure,  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
wool  got  so  bad  that  there  was  great 
damage  to  the  textile  industry.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  pointed  out, 
one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  folded  up, 
and  perhaps  others  have  done  the  same. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  wool  got 
so  bad  that,  for  many  years  before  the 
situation  became  serious  with  respect  to 
cotton,  the  wool  people  came  to  the 
Congress  asking  for  the  same  kind  of 
tariff  protection  consideration  and  the 
same  kind  of  results  which  are  now 
asked  to  be  given  to  the  cotton  people. 
It  was  then  said,  “No,  you  can’t  exclude 
foreign  wool  imports,  because  we  need 
them  for  peaceful  negotiations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  our 
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good-neighbor  policy.”  Therefore,  the 
Congress  passed  a  special  National 
Wool  Act,  so  that  the  taxpayers  now 
have  to  pay  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  protective  tariff  from  the  standpoint 
of  protecting  the  wool  industry. 

The  tariff  protection  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  wool  industry;  yet  it  is 
sought  to  be  done  for  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try. 

Tariff  protection  is  not  provided  now 
with  respect  to  the  frozen  carcasses 
which  are  coming  in  from  New  Zealand 
and  from  Australia,  flooding  the  market 
and  cutting  down  prices. 

All  we  ask  our  good  friends  on  the 
oth'er  side  of  this  argument  to  do  is  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  now,  when  they 
are  doing  something  good  for  cotton  to 
include  in  the  other  suffering  farm 
products.  We  ask  them  not  to  hurt  us, 
but  to  help  us  while  they  are  helping 
themselves. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  observe  on  page  3 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
of  the  other  body  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  textiles  in  1960  amounted  to 
6  percent  of  the  consumption  in  the  50 
States.  We  should  consider  what  the 
percentage  of  imports  is  in  the  field  in¬ 
quired  about  by  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Wool? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Lambs  and  mutton. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  1959  imports  of 
lamb  and  mutton  from  other  countries 
were  14.4  percent  of  the  total  consump¬ 
tion.  In  1960  imports  were  11.5  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  1961  they  were  12.1  percent. 
Those  imports  were  approximately  twice 
as  much  as  the  imports  of  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  I  thank  him  for  that  in¬ 
formation. 

I  should  like  to  address  another  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

While  the  measure  primarily  affects 
agricultural  products,  I  would  feel  re¬ 
miss  if  I  did  not  point  out  at  this  time 
that  in  the  field  of  mining  our  country 
has  been  as  derelict  in  protecting  our 
industry.  That  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  producers  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  the  peril  point 
clause  or  the  escape  clause  of  the  tariff 
laws.  They  have  been  repeatedly  denied 
substantial  relief  in  that  area. 

For  example,  today  the  combined  price 
or  lead  and  zinc  in  this  country  is  ap¬ 
proximately  20  cents.  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  the  present  quotations,  but  I 
cannot  find  them.  Lead  and  zinc  cannot 
be  produced  in  this  country  for  less  than 
30  cents.  Yet  one  lead  and  zinc  industry 
in  Colorado  has  been  closed  down  and 
is  a  dead  industry  because  of  a  failure 
to  act.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  asked 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  act  in  the 
broad  general  area  with  relation  to  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  negotiations.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  pointed  out  very  well 
the  other  day  in  his  remarks  that  the 
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present  measure  is  the  first  step  away 
from  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  have 
not  even  yet  enacted,  but  which  the 
President  has  requested.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  question  we  are 
considering  with  reference  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products  will  also  recur  again  and 
again,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
mining  industry? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  are 
talking  about  agricultural  products  and 
not  the  mining  industry.  We  wonder  if 
there  is  any  validity  to  the  blunt  charge 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  that  this  committee  tex¬ 
tile  protective  proposal  was  a  part  of  a 
tradeoff  program.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  charged 
that  votes  from  the  textile  industry  are 
being  traded  in  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  new  tariff  proposals  in  order  to 
give  a  pyramiding  of  privilege  and  con¬ 
cession  in  return  for  promises  that  Sen¬ 
ators  will  vote  for  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  on  tariffs  generally  and  take  away 
from  Congress  for  all  time  hereafter 
control  over  tariff  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  that  statement  or  not.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
was  made  by  a  highly  reputable  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  majority  party, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  in  “on  the  know” 
on  a  great  many  things.  The  truth  of 
that  charge  will  be  documented  or  re¬ 
futed  in  the  voting  record  of  the  Senate 
when  we  read  first  the  rollcall  today  and 
then  the  rollcall  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  from  now,  when  the  President’s 
tariff  proposal  is  before  us.  Anyone  with 
a  lead  pencil  and  a  pair  of  bifocal  glasses, 
with  the  two  Congressional  Records  be¬ 
fore  him  at  that  time  will  know  whether 
the  trade  was  made  or  not  and  who  made 
it,  because  the  fact  will  be  recorded  for 
all  time  to  come.  If  such  a  trade  was 
made,  of  course,  the  lead  and  zinc  people 
will  be  hurt,  as  will  many  others. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  there  has  been  any 
trading  of  votes,  the  word  has  not  yet 
reached  me.  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  merely  repeated 
the  accusation  made  by  a  Democratic 
colleague  of  the  Senator.  I  was  surprised 
to  read  it.  I  am  deeply  disappointed. 
I  shall  look  at  the  Congressional  Record 
for  verification  or  refutation  when  the 
votes  on  these  proposals  are  eventually 
recorded. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  statement  was  in  the  Record. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  made 
such  a  statement.  As  I  said  before,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  proposes. 
He  and  I  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  have 
fought  for  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
We  know  of  the  needs  of  that  industry. 
They  need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  know  that  while  lamb  was 
being  imported  into  our  country,  the 
Government  was  also  buying  lamb  and 
stockpiling  it.  I  know  that  such  action 
was  wrong,  and  have  said  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  identical  thing  is 
being  done  now  with  respect  to  dairy 


products.  The  Government  is  purchas¬ 
ing  dairy  products  and  stockpiling  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
silly.  One  of  the  first  statements  that 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was 
with  reference  to  textiles.  I  said  that 
the  Government  should  enter  into  a 
quota  system,  not  only  in  respect  to 
textiles,  but  also  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
every  other  commodity  whose  need  is 
filled  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion, 
quotas  are  the  only  final  remedy.  The 
remedy  is  not  tariffs.  An  equitable  tariff 
cannot  be  established  on  any  commodity 
today.  For  example,  textile  workers  in 
Portugal  receive  about  9  or  10  cents  an 
hour.  That  is  their  wage  scale.  Workers 
in  Hong  Kong  receive  even  less  than  that 
amount.  The  wage  in  Japan  is  about  20 
cents  an  hour,  in  England  60  cents,  and 
in  France  and  Belgium  about  60  cents. 
We  cannot  establish  a  tariff  that  would 
be  equitable  everywhere.  It  would  be 
impossible.  The  final  remedy,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  the  establishment  of 
quotas  on  all  the  commodities  needing 
them.  More  of  those  commodities  can¬ 
not  be  brought  into  our  country,  for  we 
cannot  absorb  them.  Our  industry  can¬ 
not  live  under  the  pressure. 

The  proposal  is  a  voluntary  thing.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  industry  named 
in  the  amendment.  I  think  too  much 
of  the  Senators  who  are  interested,  and 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  they 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree'  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  with  reference  to  han¬ 
dling  imports  by  establishing  higher 
tariffs.'  I  .recognize  the  validity  of  his 
argument  that  quotas  wTork  more  effec¬ 
tively.  As  a  friend  of  agriculture  gen¬ 
erally,  I  recognize  that  the  Senator  has 
worked  with  us  on  these  problems.  I  do 
not  quite  buy  the  concept  that  we  can¬ 
not  keep  out  the  cheap  loin-cloth-pro¬ 
duced  competitive  products  with  tariffs. 
If  one  would  take  a  pencil  and  multiply 
fast  enough,  he  would  see  that  we  could 
make  the  tariff  high  enough  to  do  the 
job.  We  might  have  to  get  it  up  to  a 
200-percent  tariff,  a  500-percent  tariff, 
or  a  thousand-percent  tariff.  As  coun¬ 
tries  reduce  the  value  of  their  currency 
by  rigging  it,  we  must  increase  tariffs. 
Of  course,  quotas  would  be  an  easier  way 
to  achieve  the  objective.  I  appreciate 
the  expression  of  sympathy  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  but  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  timing.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  question  whether  we  shall  do  some¬ 
thing  when  we  have  the  opportunity,  or 
indefinitely  delay  action  to  an  unknown 
time,  which  perhaps  will  never  arrive. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  commend  him 
the  action  being  taken. 

It  never  made  sense  to  me  to  import 
some  commodity  that  we  already  had 
in  great  abundance  in  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  a  Government  program 
to  help  an  industry,  a  farmer,  or  some 
other  segment  of  our  economy.  To  pile 
up  surpluses  of  the  kind  we  have  and 
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at  the  same  time  to  import  the  same 
commodities  never  has  made  sense  to 
me. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  when  we  passed 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  I  thought  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  might  be  helpful  in  cur¬ 
tailing  surpluses.  I  thought  if  we  kept 
on  importing  farm  products  without 
limit,  the  program  would  do  no  good 
whatever.  Senators  will  recall  that  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Soil  Bank.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  simple.  It  would  limit  the 
importation  of  any  commodity  in  sur¬ 
plus  to  the  average  of  the  previous  3- 
year  period.  The  amendment  included 
also  byproducts  of  any  farm  commodity 
such  as  cotton.  The  textile  producers 
became  interested  in  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  lost,  but  only  by  1  or  2  votes. 

Now  we  have  an  even  worse  problem 
in  the  Midwest.  Lambs  are  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  The  price  has  been  ruined. 
Sheep  producers  have  not  been  making 
money.  Most  of  them  are  losing  money. 
I  believe  the  sheep  population  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  lowest  point  in 
our  history,  even  though  there  is  a  wool 
price  support  program.  So  the  problem 
is  very  serious.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  be  solved  unless  Congress  itself 
solves  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can  depend 
on  the  Tariff  Commission  to  do  it  for 
us,  nor  can  we  depend  on  delegating  our 
authority  to  some  other  body  that  is 
more  internationally  minded  than  do¬ 
mestically  minded. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  are  pretty 
clear.  In  the  United  States  we  are  im¬ 
porting  large  quantities  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  wrestle  around  the  difficulties 
involved.  Scandals  have  grown  out  of 
the  maladministration  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation.  Our  get-rich - 
quick  Wallingfords  are  operating  in  the 
Sol  Estes  case  in  Texas.  That  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
serious  surplus  farm  problem,  which  to 
a  great  extent,  and  possibly  in  total,  we 
are  importing  from  abroad,  by  bringing 
in  competitive  products  while  asking 
farmers  in  this  country  to  reduce  their 
production. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  We  can 
at  least  try  to  establish  some  kind  of 
protective  mechanism  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  farm  products  instead  of 
only  the  importation  of  cotton.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  if 
the  Senator  obtains  the  necessary  time 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
from  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  indicate  what  efforts, 
if  any,  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
livestock  operators  to  have  steps  taken 
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similar  to  those  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  field  of  textiles? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
relate  them,  but  the  Senator’s  28  min¬ 
utes  would  expire  before  I  even  had  a 
chance  to  start.  We  have  been  dealing 
with  this  problem  for  a  long  time.  It 
has  been  taken  up  with  all  the  big  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  National  Beef 
Association  and  the  Sheep  and  Lamb 
Producers  Association.  They  have  been 
interceding  over  the  years  with  every 
available  authority,  including  the  White 
House,  especially  on  the  importation  of 
frozen  carcasses.  They  are  constantly 
being  told  that  it  is  not  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  But  it  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned,  without  any  reference  to 
lambs,  about  which  I  know  very  little - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Lambs  are  included  in 
livestock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  producers  of  beef,  the  president 
of  the  National  Cattlemen’s  Association 
lives  in  my  State.  I  brought  him  before 
the  committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  a  member,  and  I 
presented  the  president  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  committee.  He  happens  to 
be  a  long-time,  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
while  he  was  in  the  city.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  word  about  any  effort  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  the  producers  of  beef 
to  set  up  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  set  up  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  textiles.  I  am  willing  to  help  in 
establishing  such  an  arrangement.  But 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  know  of  no  effort  in  even 
the  slightest  degree  that  has  been  made 
in  that  regard. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  effect,  would  nullify 
the  only  effort  that  has  been  made  over 
a  period  of  years,  because  it  would  not 
allow  some  relief  to  be  given — and  I 
think  it  would  be  real  relief — to  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  felt  the  greatest  impact 
from  importations  from  sources  where 
we  ourselves  have  furnished  the  mills 
and  have  furnished  the  low-priced  cot¬ 
ton,  textiles  of  various  classes  have  been 
poured  back  into  this  country. 

Incidentally,  the  6  percent  does  not 
indicate  the  critical  nature  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  respect  to  certain  classifications 
of  textiles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  must  recognize  that  the 
cattle  raisers  have  made  no  effort  at  all 
in  this  field.  In  effect,  they  are  holding 
up  their  brethren  in  the  textile  field  and 
in  the  cotton  field  by  the  effort  they  are 
making.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  re¬ 
consider  his  situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  must  expand  his  definition 
of  livestock  a  little,  because  I  am  talking 
about  sheep,  and  he  is  talking  about  cat¬ 
tle.  I  have  gone  to  the  national  asso¬ 
ciations  with  this  problem.  I  did  not  do 
so  currently,  but  over  the  past  decades 
I  have  done  so  because  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  seriously.  We  have  made  great 
efforts  in  the  past.  The  current  effort 
with  regard  to  livestock  is  being  made 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
lamb  industry. 


I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that  lambs  are  included  in  the  livestock 
definition.  The  Senator  apparently  feels 
that  the  livestock  industry  does  not  need 
relief  because  the  cattlemen  have  not 
asked  for  it  recently. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  producers  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  which  is  stated  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  group 
that  I  was  talking  about.  He  also  re¬ 
fers  to  pork  and  pork  products.  I  have 
yet  to  be  approached  for  the  first  time 
on  this  question  by  any  pork  producers. 
I  am  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  with  respect  to  lambs,  because 
lambs  are  not  produced  in  our  State. 
I  have  not  been  approached  by  anyone 
in  the  lamb  industry,  either.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  very  little  occasion  for 
them  to  approach  me;  they  would  no 
doubt  approach  Senators  from  the  States 
that  produce  lambs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  be  included  among  Senators  who 
have  been  approached  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  lamb  industry,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  introduce  some  of  those  people  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  one  has  worked 
harder  for  giving  preferred  status  under 
the  price-support  program  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sheep  and  lamb  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  behalf  of  special  tariff  grants 
on  tariffs  collected  on  wool  imported 
from  abroad,  to  subsidize  the  production 
of  sheep  and  products  of  that  kind  in 
that  field. 

I  am  just  as  willing  to  go  all  out  in 
the  matter  before  us  now.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  is  on  sound  ground  in 
insisting  that  this  be  done  in  the  way 
it  is  proposed  to  be  done.  These  people 
have  worked  for  years  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Senator  has  supported  this 
effort  in  committee.  He  was  a  member 
of  my  subcommittee.  He  did  not  oppose 
the  granting  of  special  funds  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry;  to  the  contrary,  he  supported  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore  I  cannot 
understand  the  Senator’s  position  now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  never  suspected  that 
the  result  would  be  the  exclusion  of 
everything  but  cotton  textiles.  Even  so, 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  While  it  may  be 
a  selfish  step,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  it 
will  come  back  to  plague  us.  We  cannot 
do  something  like  this  for  one  segment 
of  agriculture  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the 
farming  community.  However,  I  will  vote 
for  it,  because  these  producers  of  cotton 
and  the  textile  mills  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that  he  will  support 
the  bill.  I  hope  he  will  vote  for  it  after 
his  amendment  has  been  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  his  amendment  would  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
in  the  bill  to  allow  some  force  and  effect 
to  be  given  to  certain  agreements,  one 
a  temporary  agreement,  and  the  other  a 
more  permanent  agreement  for  5  years, 
which  will  begin  to  run  in  the  fall.  The 
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Senator’s  amendment  would  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  both  agreements 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  fear  the  Senator  is 
not  reading  the  right  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  original  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  modified.  Now,  the 

amendment  identified  as  “5-16-62 _ C” 

has  some  additional  alternatives  included 
in  it.  It  originally  provided  that  the 
textile  agreement  would  not  go  into  force 
and  effect  until  agreements  were  ef¬ 
fected  with  respect  to  other  commodities. 
However,  two  other  alternatives  have 
been  added;  namely,  in  the  event  that 
the  President  makes  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
negotiate  similar  agreements  as  to  other 
commodities,  and  fails  therein,  or  sec¬ 
ondly  if  he  finds  that  a  commodity  is  not 
being  imported  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers.  It 
is  not  obstructive  in  any  way,  or  puni¬ 
tive.  It  empowers  the  President,  under 
section  204,  where  he  gets  this  absolute 
power,  to  give  as  much  consideration 
and  solicitude  to  other  sectors  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  he  does  to  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  the  other  sectors  of  agri¬ 
culture  have  not  expended  as  many  ef¬ 
forts  as  have  the  people  in  the  cotton 
field.  That  is  probably  true.  However, 
they  cannot  come  here.  That  is  not 
where  the  power  resides.  The  power 
resides  in  the  White  House.  Does  that 
mean  that  when  the  President  is  vested 
with  unrestricted  power,  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  under  section  204,  or  which  he  is 
seeking  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  he  has  the  right  to  say,  “I  now 
have  this  power.  The  only  way  I  will 
exert  it  on  behalf  of  any  sector  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  is  to  have  interested  par¬ 
ties' build  up  a  terrific  reservoir  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  political  nature  and  have  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  White  House  to  present 
their  petition.  Then  I  will  say,  ‘Yes;  I 
will  give  that  relief,  because  you  have 
shown  up  here  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
get  it.  However,  there  is  a  little  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  for  which 
I  seek  approval.  I  will  use  some  of  this 
power  you  have  previously  given  me  if 
you  on  your  part  will  vote  this  way  or 
that  way  on  a  legislative  measure  which 
I  desire.’  ” 

That  was  stated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  yesterday.  If  that  is  true 
I  wonder  if  that  is  what  we  are  facing 
if  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  to  be  passed.  I  do  not  conceive 
of  section  204  as  representing  a  situation 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  go  as 
supplicants  to  the  White  House  and  say, 
“Mr.  President,  there  are  X  numbers  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  here; 
please  give  us  relief,”  and  have  him  close 
his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  situation,  of 
which  he  is  fully  aware  through  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  draw  attention 
to  the  difficulties  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
its  prosperity  and  stability  is  the  import 
picture.  The  President  has  been  given 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  power. 
Shall  he  use  it  in  response  to  political 
pressures,  or  on  the  basis  of  merits  of 
situations  as  he  knows  of  them  through 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 
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The  purpose  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President 
to  a  serious  condition  and  ask  him,  “Will 
you  not  make  the  same  amount  of  effort 
in  the  other  fields  that  you  did  in  the  case 
of  cotton?” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  these  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I 
was  conversant  with  that  fact  before  the 
Senator  raised  the  point.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  meet  the  situation 
at  all,  because  they  would  hold,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  agreement  now  in  force 
could  not  be  supplemented  by  quotas 
against  certain  nations  until  after  some 
time  had  elapsed.  Who  would  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  the  President  had 
exerted  bona  fide  efforts  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  respect  to  certain  com¬ 
modities? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  respect  to  live¬ 
stock,  I  have  not  heard  the  first  word  in 
connection  with  beef  and  beef  products, 
and  whether  any  effort  has  been  made  in 
that  connection.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  represents,  in  part,  a  large 
beef -producing  State,  has  not  heard  a 
word  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Only  2  years  ago  the 
beef  producers  submitted  two  petitions 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  revised 
the  first  one  and  submitted  another. 
Preliminary  hearings  were  held,  and  out 
of  hand  they  were  turned  down.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  lamb  and  sheep  industry  went 
before  the  Commission.  Testimony  was 
presented  under  the  peril-point  clause. 
They,  too,  were  rejected  virtually  out  of 
hand  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 
of  submitting  proof  under  the  peril-point 
clause  which  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
their  burden  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  inform  the 
Chair  whose  time  is  being  used  now? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding 
was  that  I  had  been  yielded  time  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  I  regret  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  13 
minutes  remaining;  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  26  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  preliminary  summary,  yesterday  and 
today  we  were  confronted  with  a  curious 
spectacle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A 
large  number  of  liberal  trade  advocates, 
advocates  of  free  trade,  and  trade  ex¬ 
pansion,  have  been  contending  for  the 
passage  of  the  most  highly  protectionist 
measure  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
during  my  service  in  Congress.  It  out- 
McKinleys  McKinley.  McKinley  was  an 
old-fashioned  soul.  All  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  was  the  question  of  high  tariffs 


to  implement  his  efforts  in  the  field  of 
imports.  Now  we  are  considering  the 
case  of  cotton  imports.  We  find,  first, 
that  the  Government  subsidy  being  paid 
to  exporters  of  cotton  is  8V2  cents  a 
pound.  Then  we  find  that  arrangement 
supplemented  by  an  agreement  among 
19  nations,  of  which  this  country  is  1, 
to  limit  imports,  an  international  cartel 
in  violation  of  the  very  essence  of  free 
trade  and  antitrust  principles. 

Now  in  H.R.  10788  we  come  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  proposal,  namely,  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  more  power,  so  that  he  can  limit 
imports  and  even  prohibit  them  from 
nonagreement  countries. 

Of  course,  H.R.  10788  is  a  far  cry  from 
free-trade  doctrine — as  far  as  a  cry  can 
be  from  that  kind  of  doctrine — because 
it  is  based  upon  an  international  cartel 
which  is  very  severe  and  restrictive  in¬ 
deed. 

Section  204  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  negotiate  agreements  such  as 
the  19 -nation  agreement;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Whether  that  is  wise 
or  not  is  beside  the  point;  the  power  was 
exercised. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  objective 
of  the  Mundt  amendment  is  to  obtain 
from  the  President  the  same  grace,  the 
same  compassion,  and  the  same  solici¬ 
tude  for  other  agricultural  products  as 
he  extended  to  cotton  and  its  related  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Mundt  amendment  is  not 
an  obstructive  or  punitive  measure;  it  is 
a  measure  which  gives  the  President 
three  alternatives  before  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  agreement  can  be  adopted.  One 
alternative  is  that  the  President  negoti¬ 
ate  similar  agreements,  and  in  like 
manner,  as  to  other  commodities.  Or  if 
he  makes  a  bona  fide  effort,  an  effort  in 
good  faith,  to  make  such  agreements,  but 
fails,  then  he  can  proceed  to  execute  the 
cotton  textile  agreement.  Or  if  he 
makes  a  finding  that  the  imports  of  such 
commodities  as  are  named  in  the  Mundt 
amendment  do  not  seriously  affect  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  he  may  put  the  cotton 
textile  agreement  into  force.  Those  al¬ 
ternatives  are  added  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  President  some  leeway  and 
with  that  thought  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  un¬ 
der  the  voluntary  agreement  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  debate  at  2 : 30  o’clock.  I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two  Senators  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  and  perhaps  Sen¬ 
ators  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
who  are  not  aware  of  that.  I  suggest 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side.  If  that  be  agreeable,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  all  debate  is  to  be 
terminated  at  2:30  o’clock. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  would  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  quorum  call  would  have  to 
be  divided  equally. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  all  right. 
We  understand  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
could  consume  all  the  remaining  time. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suggest  a  quorum  call 
of  3  or  4  minutes,  to  give  warning  to 
Senators  in  their  offices;  then  the  quo¬ 
rum  call  could  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  How  would  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
vote  will  come  at  2:30  o’clock;  there¬ 
fore,  the  time  for  a  quorum  call  would 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  suggest  that  2  minutes 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  object  to  a  quorum  call  which  would 
continue  for  2  minutes  and  then  be 
called  off,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  of  my  5  minutes  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  point  is  made  by  some  Senators 
that  some  sectors  of  agriculture  other 
than  the  cotton  industry  have  not  made 
diligent  effort  to  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  cotton  industry 
is  now  getting.  This  point  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  section  204,  under  which  this  power 
was  exercised  by  the  President,  no  guide¬ 
lines  or  procedures  of  any  kind  are  pre¬ 
scribed.  Unrestricted,  unlimited  power 
is  granted  to  the  President.  Any  power 
exercised  under  that  section  is  exercised 
only  according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
President.  Any  request  for  exercise  of 
his  power  thereunder  must  be  addressed 
to  him. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  fact  that  commodities  other 
than  cotton  are  in  dire  straits;  that  they 
need  attention;  and  that  the  same  efforts 
should  be  exerted  in  their  behalf  under 
section  204  as  we  have  witnessed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  cotton. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  that 
this  measure  is  not  a  political  football. 
On  the  score  that  it  is  not  a  partisan 
football,  I  suppose  that  statement  is  true, 
because  the  cotton  industry  and  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  have  no  regard  for  political 
or  State  lines.  However,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  cotton  has  received  the  pre¬ 
ferred  treatment  it  has  received  is  that 
there  has  been  joint  political  action. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  put  it  this  way 
yesterday: 

What  we  face  in  the  Senate  is  that  the 
textile  group  is  a  very  powerful  group,  cen¬ 
tered  not  only  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  but  also  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  a  very  genteel  fashion  they  have 
held  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  President 
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and  said,  “There  will  be  no  trade  expansion 
bill  unless  you  take  care  of  cotton  and 
wool.”  I  suppose  that  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened,  and  under  that  pressure  the  poor 
man  could  not  hold  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  in  that 
regard,  because  what  I  have  just  read 
is  not  my  language. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  things  like  that 
did  not  happen  and  are  not  a  fact. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  provide  unre¬ 
stricted  Presidential  power  and  if  it  is 
to  be  exercised  only  if  political  pressure 
from  the  Congress  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  President,  and  that  only  then 
will  he  exercise  that  power,  and  that  then 
there  will  be  a  quid  pro  quo,  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  bad  situation,  indeed;  be¬ 
cause  then  the  conscience  of  the  Nation, 
as  reposed  in  the  President,  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  not  on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  on 
basis  of  the  needs  and  the  distress  of  the 
various  segments  of  agriculture,  but  only 
in  response  to  political  pressure. 

Again  I  raise  this  question :  If  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passes  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  which  contains  provisions  grant¬ 
ing  the  President  much  power,  and  if 
thereafter  there  prevails  the  concept 
that  such  power  will  be  used  only  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  political  pressures  generated 
from  the  Congress,  then  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  a  bill  will  be  that  the  log¬ 
rolling  which  heretofore  has  occurred 
on  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  House  on 
an  item-by-item  tariff  bill  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Congress  to  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  would  not  be  of  bene¬ 
fit;  in  fact,  it  would  be  of  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  national  interest. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted,  because  it  is 
not  punitive,  but  helpful.  It  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  call  attention  to  this  problem  and 
to  provide  for  three  alternatives  before 
the  cotton-textile  agreement  will  go  into 
effect.  Certainly  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  our  domestic 
textile  industry  is  faced  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  study  by  the  Special 
Textile  Study  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mite  are  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton].  I  may  say  that  both 
Senator  Pastore  and  Senator  Cotton,  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  have 
rendered  magnificient  service  to  our 
country. 

Our  subcommitte  has  issued  reports 
in  1959,  in  1961,  and  again  this  year.  It 
became  evident  to  anyone  who  took  the 
time  to  study  our  reports  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  textile  situation  was  deteriorating 
rapidly,  and  that  unless  some  definite 
remedial  steps  were  taken,  the  domestic 
textile  industry  was  in  danger  of  virtual 
collapse. 


I  may  say  that  the  evidence  adduced 
during  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Special  Textile  Study  Subcommittee 
showed  that  textiles  rank  second  only  to 
steel,  as  regards  the  national  defense. 
So  the  textile  industry  is  an  essential  one, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
segment  of  our  economy,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  defense 
and  the  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 

The  studies  revealed  that  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II  through  1961,  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  in  the  textile 
industry  had  decreased  drastically. 
There  was  a  loss  of  more  than  268,430 
jobs.  More  than  926  textile  mills  were 
forced  to  close  their  doors  during  the 
same  period. 

Definite  recomendations  were  made  by 
the  Special  Textile  Subcommittee,  but 
these  were  only  partially  implemented. 
The  supplemental  reports  filed  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  initial  report  of  1959  pro¬ 
vide  clear  evidence  that  the  situation  is 
growing  worse,  rather  than  better,  as 
time  passes. 

The  long-term  textile  agreement  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  19  participat¬ 
ing  nations  in  Geneva  will,  if  signed, 
provide  the  tools  which  wil  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  relief  to  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.  The  19  nations  participating 
there  produce  about  90  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  textile  manufactures. 
However,  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  imports  from  nonparticipating  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the 
pending  bill  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  a  practical  matter  it 
would  nullify  what  was  striven  for  in 
Geneva.  Although  it  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  relief  must  be  had  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment,  certainly  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
penalize  the  textile  industry  by  postpon¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  until  such  time  as  similar 
agreements  in  regard  to  the  several  areas 
mentioned  in  the  amendment  had  been 
negotiated  or  begun  with  other  countries. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  must  vote  against  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

However,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Mundt  amendment;  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  able  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  other  Senators 
in  seeking  to  have  protection  provided 
under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  for  the  segments  of  our  economy 
which  are  covered  by  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  yield  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina;  and  now  I 
yield  with  pleasure  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  very  clear  and 
forthright  statement  he  has  made. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  during  the  past  few  years  on 
the  Special  Textile  Subcommittee.  I 
have  admired  the  steadfastness  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  has 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  knows  him  has  full  confidence  in 
his  assurance  that  he — like  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  our  friends  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  they  have;  that  there 
will  be  no  idea  of  betraying  their  in¬ 
terests  for  the  interests  of  the  textile 
industry;  but  that  simply  because  of  the 
peculiarly  desperate  situation  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  is  in,  we  are  asking  that 
this  bill  be  passed  without  delay  and 
without  any  mutilating  amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
kind  words;  and  I  desire  to  state  that 
in  discussing  the  bill  and  the  Mundt 
amendment  he  has  expressed  my  own 
sentiments  exactly  and  he  is  eminently 
correct  in  the  position  he  takes.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  desire  to  see  relief  granted  for 
the  other  agricultural  fields  which  are  so 
badly  in  need  of  relief. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  subcommittee  that  has  worked 
harder  or  has  been  under  more  able  lead¬ 
ership  than  the  committee  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pa¬ 
store]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton]  have  served  or.  one 
that  has  accomplished  more  in  bringing 
its  reports  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  proper  agencies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  no¬ 
tice  that  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  since  we  entered  into  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  last  evening. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  debate  on  all 
amendments  must  cease  by  2:30  for  the 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  provides  that  debate  on  the 
Mundt  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  shall  close  at  2:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  Chair’s  response  to  the 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  direct  the  Chair’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  unanimous-con- 
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sent  agreement  also  allocates  30  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Miller  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
to  be  after  disposition  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there¬ 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time 
is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time  there  are  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry.  What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  so-called  Humphrey- 
Morse  substitute  for  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  first  vote,  therefore,  will  be  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself  last  evening. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or¬ 
dered  on  that  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  fundamental  differences 
between  the  Mundt  amendment  and  the 
Humphrey  substitute.  First  of  all,  the 
substitute  provides  that  the  negotiations 
that  have  already  been  had  relating 
to  textiles  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  Mundt  amendment,  despite  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  last  evening,  still  does  not  so 
provide. 

Second,  the  Humphrey  substitute  pro¬ 
vides  that  after  the  negotiations  on  tex¬ 
tiles  have  been  completed,  the  “Presi¬ 
dent  shall  negotiate  agreements  with 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  lim¬ 
iting  in  like  manner  the  export  of  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  following  commodities :  beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh 
and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  dairy  products,  timber  and  tim¬ 
ber  products.” 

But  that  amendment  also  provides 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  vital  function  of 
the  executive  branch,  when  it  says  that 
it  shall  be  done  “when  in  his  judgment 
such  imports  seriously  affect  domestic 
producers.” 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  obligation, 
in  light  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
taken  place  thus  far  at  Geneva,  to  com¬ 
plete  action  on  the  textile  matter.  It 
also  appears  to  me  that,  if  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  demonstrating  that  other  com¬ 
modities  are  threatened  with  serious  in¬ 
jury  due  to  imports,  and  if  the  President 
is  so  convinced,  he  should  take  action - 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
used  the  word  “after”  textile  agreements 
have  been  completed.  The  words  are 
“in  addition  to.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  Senate 
in  the  situation  of  interfering  with  what 
are  important  negotiations  that  have 
been  undertaken  and  which  are  ready 
to  be  completed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  the  Senate  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  countries  with  whom  we 
have  been  negotiating  will  feel  this  is  a 
delaying  tactic,  and  we  are  likely  to  lose 
everything  we  have  gained  thus  far. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  any  amendment 
to  this  bill,  but  if  evidence  of  injury  can 
be  shown  to  other  commodities — which, 
by  the  way,  are  numerous,  as  they  affect 
the  State  of  Minnesota — then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  action  similar  to  that 
taken  under  the  textile  provision.  I 
think  the  proposal  is  fair  and  legitimate 
and  would  protect  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  those  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  play  havoc  with  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  if  conditions  merit  the  President’s 
attention  to  beef  and  beef  products, 
dairy  and  dairy  products,  and  timber 
and  timber  products,  and  so  forth,  be¬ 
cause  the  condition  seriously  affects  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  then  the  President 
shall  consider  for  those  products  the 
same  kind  of  multilateral  agreements  as 
he  has  considered  in  the  case  of  textiles. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
without  interfering  with  all  that  has 
been  done  on  textiles.  Any  further  de¬ 
lay  on  textile  negotiations  is  likely  to 
wreck  the  result  of  negotiations  had  thus 
far. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
good,  warmblooded  American  can  be 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  mentions  only  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles.  It 
seems  to  me  that  under  the  wording  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  it  will  rule  out  completely  the 
President’s  authority  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  for  wool  and  manmade  fabrics  in 
the  textile  field,  because  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  leaves  the  matter  completely  open. 
The  Senator  mentions  beef  and  beef 
products,  and  so  forth,  but  he  does  not 
say  a  word  about  textiles  other  than  cot¬ 
ton  textiles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  replace  the  Mundt 
amendment.  It  does  not  affect  any 
other  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  textiles  other  than  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mundt  amendment  relates  to 
cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi'.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

What  the  Senator  from  Mnnesota  has 
just  said  is  precisely  what  is  worrying 
me.  The  echoes  from  his  words  are  still 
reverberating  through  the  Chamber, 
that  the  legislative  purpose  of  the  Hum¬ 
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phrey  amendment  is  to  replace  the 
Mundt  amendment.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  would  do,  but  it  would  replace 
it  with  nothing.  It  would  replace  it 
with  a  void.  It  would  leave  it  in  a 
vacuum.  Let  me  read  what  is  in  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The 
Humphrey  amendment  really  restates 
what  is  in  it.  It  has  been  basic  law 
since  1956.  It  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  governments  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
manufactured  therefrom,  including  tex¬ 
tile  and  textile  products. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  in  my  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  cannot  assume  that 
some  President  would  be  stupid  enough 
to  negotiate  for  some  product  or  indus¬ 
try  that  was  not  in  trouble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
say  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
words  “authorize  to  negotiate”  and  the 
words  “shall  negotiate”?  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  legal  opin¬ 
ion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
old  curse  of  Sisyphus,  whose  task  was 
to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill.  As  the  stone  constantly  rolled 
back,  his  work  was  incessant.  All  the 
Humphrey  amendment  does  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  curse  of  Sisyphus  with  jet  pro¬ 
pelled  motion  that  makes  it  move  up 
and  down  fast  enough  to  break  the 
sound  barrier.  It  runs  up  the  hill  and 
down  again.  All  the  authority  is  taken 
away  when  it  is  provided,  as  an  out  for 
the  President  “when  in  his  judgment 
such  imports  seriously  affect  domestic 
producers.”  Those  words  can  be  found 
in  section  204. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  he  is  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment,  to  make  it  more  effective. 
I  cannot  change  it.  I  wish  to  make  an 
amendment  to  it,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
third  degree.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  strike  out  everything  after 
the  word  “products”  on  line  10? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  it  is  too  late  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  to  make  that  kind 
of  patchwork  addition  to  my  amendment 
which  the  Senator  made  to  his  amend¬ 
ment  last  night. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
is  before  the  Senate.  The  Senate  can 
vote  on  the  amendment.  It  will  give 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Am  I  correct  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  used  the  long  way  around  to 
say  “no”? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  answer  in  the 
negative  or  in  the  affirmative? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  still  on  the 
Senator’s  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  on  my  time.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  answer  in  mono¬ 
syllables. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  trying  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  it  is  too  late  for  the 
type  of  patchwork  additions  added 
last  evening  to  the  Mundt  amendment, 
which  I  thought  did  little  to  help  the 
amendment  and  might  only  do  some¬ 
thing  to  injure  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  architects  and  the  carpenters  of  the 
Mundt  amendment  patch  up  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  answer  is  “No.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  in 
approximately  one -half  a  minute  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  when  no  Senator  will  have  been 
shut  off  from  debate,  I  shall  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  Humphrey  substi¬ 
tute,  because  it  would  do  nothing,  and 
would  do  nothing  the  long  way  around, 
much  like  the  manner  in  which  I  got 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  asked, 
calling  for  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer. 

Madam  President,  I  now  yield  a  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  with¬ 
out  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  or  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  textile  industry  for 
some  further  protection,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Mundt-Hruska  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  or  not,  I  must  say 
that  after  reading  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment  I  find  it  would  give  to  the  dairy 
people,  to  the  livestock  people,  and  to 
the  timber  people  of  this  country  abso¬ 
lutely  no  protection  which  they  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time,  because  it  re¬ 
lates  to  judgment.  I  quote  three  words 
from  the  Humphrey  amendment,  “in 
his  judgment.”  It  says  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  “in  his  judgment,”  must  find  that 
imports  seriously  affect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
livestock  people,  the  dairy  people,  and 
the  timber  people  do  not  need  any  fur¬ 
ther  protection,  or  the  President  would 
have  taken  the  same  steps  to  protect 
them  that  he  has  taken  to  protect  the 
textile  industry.  Therefore,  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment  is  completely  mean¬ 
ingless  except  as  a  means  of  shunting 
aside  an  amendment  which  would  mean 
something,  whether  one  is  in  favor  of  it 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
Senator  yields  time  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
remains,  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma¬ 
jority  has  2  minutes,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  demonstrate  some  further 
eloquence  in  respect  to  the  measure, 
since  he  has  such  an  abundance  of  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  comply  with  the 


request  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  unless  there  is  some 
other  Senator  on  my  side  who  would 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield 
for  a  quorum  call,  each  side  reserving 
1  minute  to  summarize,  and  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  so 
that  all  Senators  can  hear,  the  request 
is  with  respect  to  a  willingness  to  yield 
back  the  time,  conserving  a  minute  for 
a  concluding  argument  on  each  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  no  Senator  wishes 
to  talk,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
repeat  the  same  arguments  over  and 
over  again.  I  am  willing  to  do  that, 
unless  some  Senator  on  either  side  of 
the  argument  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Shall  we  yield 
back  all  the  remaining  time?  That  is 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  explain 
for  at  least  a  minute  the  reason  why 
I  think  the  Senator’s  amendment 
should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  reserve  1 
minute  on  each  side,  or  perhaps  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  clarification  in  respect  to  the 
bill,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  or  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
whether  there  is  any  intention,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  legislation,  that 
what  the  Senate  is  doing  today  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  with  the  trade  development  as¬ 
sistance  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  spoke  to  me  privately  about  this, 
very  considerately.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pending  bill  or  in  the 
amendment,  at  least,  which  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  other  measures.  I 
speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  my  part,  I  can 
best  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
by  asking  him  a  question.  What  in  the 
proposal  would  contravene  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minute  which  has  been  yielded  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  four 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  know  of  anything  which  would 
to  him  appear  to  contravene  the  other 
provisions.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sen¬ 


ator  with  respect  to  the  Miller  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  on  the  desk  and  which 
will  receive  consideration  following  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  pending  amendment,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  there  is  not  to  be  anything 
which  would  contravene  those  provisions. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  to  be  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  proposal  by  lawyers 
some  time  in  the  future,  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  for  those  lawyers  to  know  that 
the  three  acts  are  to  be  construed  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  absolutely  a 
voluntary  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  countries  which  are  signatory  to  the 
agreement.  For  that  reason,  there  can 
be  no  contravention  on  the  part  of  this 
proposal  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  any 
sovereign  government.  What  is  being- 
done  is  being  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

There  is  nothing  more  than  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  has  been  entered  into  by  19 
countries.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  implement  that  agreement. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  reciprocal  trade  policy  or  fair 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  of  the  time  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mi-.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  am 
against  the  Mundt-Hruska  amendment. 
I  shall  also  vote  against  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  pass  as  it 
stands,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
from  the  House.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  bill  to  go  to  a  con¬ 
ference. 

The  bill  has  a  single  clear  purpose  of 
-taking  care  of  the  textile  situation.  I 
want  to  help  defeat  the  Mundt  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  want  to  do  it  in  a  frontal  as¬ 
sault  and  not  by  some  circuitous  tactic 
which  will  clutter  up  the  bill  and  send  it 
to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  feel  much  like  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels,  but 
I  am  a  realist.  I  am  a  practical  man.  I 
want  something  to  be  done  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  will  be  of  value.  I  fear  that 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  we  shall  not  succeed. 

I  am  practical  enough  to  know  that 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  felt  the  political  impact  involved 
in  respect  to  the  Mundt  amendment  and, 
for  various  reasons,  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  turning  their 
backs  on  the  economic  plight  of  pro- 
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ducers  in  their  own  States.  I  recognize 
that,  as  I  said  before.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

I  shall  support  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  simple  reason  that  many 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  feel  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  publicly  the  fact  that 
the  meat  producers  of  this  country  are 
in  trouble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  consume  my  2  minutes,  and  the 
opposition  can  consume  its  1  minute. 

I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  30 
years  ago  the  predominant  word  I  en¬ 
countered  in  farm  terminology  was  the 
word  “parity.”  Parity  means  equality. 
In  my  book  parity  is  not  limited  to  equal¬ 
ity,  what  the  farmer  is  paid  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  prices  he  must  pay  for 
what  he  buys.  Parity  should  include 
parity  of  treatment  as  well  in  the  whole 
farm  and  trade  domain. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  asking  is  a  parity  of  treatment  for 
other  commodities  as  well  as  for  cotton 
and  cotton  textiles.  For  that  reason  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  vote  down 
the  Humphrey  proposal  and  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  argument  can  be  sutamarized 
as  follows:  If  Senators  wish  to  pass  a 
textile  bill,  which  I  should  like  to  do, 
they  should  vote  for  the  Humphrey  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment  in  no  way  would 
interfere  with  the  proposed  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  other  com¬ 
modities,  referred  to  in  the  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment,  that  substitute 
amendment  would  direct  the  President, 
when  there  is  a  serious  injury  to  those 
domestic  producers,  to  take  action  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  was  taken  in  respect 
to  textiles.  This  merely  means  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said,  it  is  a  voluntary  thing.  I 
believe  the  substitute  amendment  would 
not  injure  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and 
would  do  them  good. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  has  refused  to  strike  from 
his  proposed  substitute  the  language, 
“When  in  his  judgment  such  imports 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers”,  the 
amendment  means  nothing  and  it  adds 


nothing.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  merely 
a  robber-baron  device  to  destroy  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  Senate  to  vote  the 
Mundt  amendment  up  or  down.  That 
amendment  encompasses  all  agricultural 
products.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  amendment 
will  be  rejected  so  that  we  may  have  a 
vote  on  a  meaningful  amendment.  We 
should  vote  my  amendment  up  or  down 
and  then  vote  on  final  -passage  of  the 
bill. 

Madam  President,  I  move  that  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  amendment 
be  tabled,  and  on  my  motion  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  table 
the  Humphrey-Morse  substitute  for  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  is  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  for  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrigiht] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mi-.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 


On  his  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  53  Leg.] 
YEAS — 23 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Pong 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Tower 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Miller 

Mundt 

NAYS— 63 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Hill 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Muskie 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pell 

Bush 

Jordan 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Russell 

Case,  N.J. 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McGee 

Wiley 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

Young,  Ohio 

14 

Butler 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Capehart 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Ervin 

Morse 

Chavez 

Church 

Pulbright 

Goldwater 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Mundt’s  motion  to  table  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  for  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified,  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  Mundt  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Humphrey  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  so-called  Mundt 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Kir.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  54  Leg.] 

YEAS — 62 


Anderson 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bible 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jordan 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Keating 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Russell 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McGee 

Wiley 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Moss 

NAYS— 23 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Pong 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Tower 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Butler 

Eastland 

Gore 

Capehart 

Ellender 

Johnston 

Carroll 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Church 

Goldwater 

Smathers 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to.  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
scheduled  yea-and-nay  vote  now  would 
be  upon  the  same  item  as  that  on  which 
the  Senate  has  just  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  unanimous  consent  be  asked 
to  vacate  the  order  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Mundt  amendment,  as 
amended.  However,  some  Senators  have 
indicated  that  they  wish  to  register  an 
objection  both  to  the  Mundt  and  the 
Humphrey  amendments. 

I  make  the  request  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated,  but  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  there  are  Senators 
who  will  wish  to  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senate  is  now  about 
to  vote  on  the  exact  text  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  previously  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
same  language. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean,  does  it,  that  the 
issue  is  the  same?  The  question  previ¬ 
ously  voted  upon  was  one  of  preference; 
whether  the  Senate  wished  to  substitute 
the  language  of  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  language  of  the  Mundt- 
Hruska  amendment.  Now,  that  decision 
having  been  made,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  desires  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  amended,  or  nothing.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  fi*om  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ]Mr.  Gold- 
water],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  55  Leg.] 

YEAS — 62 


Anderson 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Bush 

Kerr 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Gruening 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickey 

Muskle 

NAYS— 24 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fong 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Case,  N.J. 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Keating 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Butler 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Capehart 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Ervin 

Morse 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Smathers 

Church 

Goldwater 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
what  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements  applies  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreements,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  entitled  to  submit  his 
amendment,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  under 
a  30-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  that  is 
done,  Madam  President,  I  should  like 
to  yield  1  minute  to  myself,  in  order  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  question. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  applies  to  “any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  manufactured  there¬ 
from.” 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  whether  it  is  the  intent  of  his 
amendment  to  give  the  same  relief  which 
is  provided  in  his  amendment  to  the 
products  and  commodities  which  are 
spelled  out  in  section  204,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  have  just  now  read. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  by 
stating  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  is  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  204 — the  difference  being  that  in 
this  amendment  the  word  used  is 
“shall,”  whereas  in  the  remainder  of 
section  204  the  word  used  is  “author¬ 
ized.”  I  hope  that  will  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  that  where  injury  is  done 
to  a  domestic  producer,  the  President 
will  enter  into  these  multilateral  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  express  the  hope 
that  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  it  in  the  leg¬ 
islation,  it  will  be  corrected  in  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  notice  that  the 
time  on  this  item,  and  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
I  am  told,  since  I  am  the  ranking  mem¬ 
ber  present,  that  I  should  substitute  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do,  or  turn  that  respon¬ 
sibility  over  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  will  take  control.  I 
should  like  to  have  lunch. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  do  not  be¬ 


lieve  that  much  time  need  be  spent  on 
the  Miller  amendment.  However,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
adopting  the  last  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  is  necessary 
to  perfect  my  amendment. 

I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  my  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  modified,  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 
‘‘Action  taken  under  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  other  Trade  Agreement  Acts 
and  all  agreements  negotiated  thereunder.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
asked  the  question  yesterday,  at  the 
time  we  were  debating  the  main  bill, 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  intention 
that  there  be  any  inconsistency  of  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  bill  or  under  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  as 
against  other  trade  agreement  acts, 
and  particularly  as  against  the  Trade 
Development  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  received  a  reply  last  evening 
that  we  did  not  know.  Then  today  I 
believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  replied  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  that  there  be  any  inconsistency. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  so  far 
the  only  trade  agreements  that  have 
been  negotiated  under  section  204  are 
those  relating  to  textiles,  but  this  bill 
goes  far  beyond  textiles;  it  relates  to  all 
agricultural  commodities,  as  does  sec¬ 
tion  204. 

I  want  to  make  sure,  and  it  seems  to 
me  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
want  to  make  sure,  that  what  we  are 
doing  today  will  result  in  no  danger  in 
the  future  of  our  being  inconsistent  in 
our  trade  agreement  acts.  We  are 
giving  the  President  a  great  amount  of 
discretion  under  the  bill.  He  has  a  great 
amount  of  discretion  under  section  204. 
He  will  have  a  great  amount  of  discre¬ 
tion  under  any  trade  agreement  act. 
We  must  have  consistency  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  make  it  very  clear  that  any  action 
taken  under  this  bill  will  be  consistent 
with  our  trade  agreement  acts. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  for 
questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  reading 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  agree  we 
must  not  do  anything  that  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  trade  agreement 
acts,  because,  after  all,  when  we  make 
agreements  with  foreign  nations,  we  in 
the  United  States  pride  ourselves  on 
never  breaking  the  agreements.  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  what  far-reaching 
impact  the  amendment  may  have.  If 
the  Senator  will  tell  us  what  he  has  in 
mind,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  the  question.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  we  are  legislating  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  a  broad  subject.  We 
are  using;  words  the  full  consequence  of 
which  we  cannot  know.  Let  me  read 
the  language  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  bill:  “Action  taken  under  this  act 
shall  be  consistent  with  all  other  trade 
agreement  acts.” 


Will  the  Senator  elucidate  as  to  what 
he  fears  included  in  the  measure  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  trade  agreement 
acts  and  all  other  agreements  negotiated 
thereunder?  What  does  that  mean? 

We  may  be  in  the  position  of  putting 
words  in  the  bill,  the  possible  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  of  which,  even  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  know.  I  say  with  all  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  know 
what  far-reaching  ramifications  there 
may  be,  but  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows 
one  thing,  that  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
in  our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  whether 
we  have  one  or  two  or  five  acts,  we 
ought  to  be  consistent.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  we  are  giving  so  much 
discretion  to  the  President.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  any  President 
having  discretion  to  negotiate  during  an 
agreement,  but  when  we  have  a  bill 
which  states  that  if  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  un¬ 
der  authority  of  this  section  amoung 
countries  accounting  for  a  significant 
part  of  world  trade,  I  do  not  know  what 
“significant  part  of  world  trade”  means. 
It  is  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
that.  When  he  makes  the  determine^ 
tion,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  determina¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  consistent  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  determination  made  under  any  other 
Trade  Agreement  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  merely  thinking 
out  loud.  I  am  confronted  with  this 
situation  suddenly,  without  having  had 
time  to  study  it.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  modification  such  as  this: 
“Action  taken  under  this  act  shall  be 
consistent  with  our  trade  agreement 
acts  policy”? 

It  does  not  mean  ag  reat  deal.  I  will 
subscribe  to  that.  But,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
sure  that,  in  what  we  are  acting  on  to¬ 
day,  we  shall  do  nothing  that  will  re¬ 
flect  upon  or  be  in  contravention  of  our 
trade  agreement  acts.  The  Senator  ad¬ 
mits — and  I  admire  him  for  saying  so — 
that  at  the  moment  he  cannot  see  all 
the  repercussions  that  might  flow  from 
this  amendment.  If  I  were  on  the  con¬ 
ference,  I  would  agree  to  take  it  to 
conference  and  see  what  agreement  we 
could  reach  on  it.  But  I  am  not  on  the 
conference.  Personally,  I  would  not 
want  to  oppose  it  or  vote  for  it.  I  think 
I  should  tell  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  or  the  Senator,  but  because  it  is 
too  nebulous  for  us  to  vote  on  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  be 
good  enough  to  repeat  the  modification 
he  suggested  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  suggestion  was: 
“Action  taken  under  this  act  shall  be 
consistent  with  our  trade  agreement  acts 
policy.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  all  other  trade 
agreement  acts  policy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  taking  the 
woi’ds  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  word  “act”  sin¬ 
gular  or  plural? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  plural  in  the 
amendment.  That  is  the  way  I  use  it. 
If  the  Senator  wants  the  amendment  to 
go  to  conference  and  see  what  they  will 
do  about  it,  that  is  satisfactory  with  me ; 
but  that  is  up  to  the  committee.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  doing  anything 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country,  whether  it  relates 
to  trade  or  any  other  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  no  premium  on  drafts¬ 
manship  in  this  matter.  The  Senator 
has  been  responsive  to  my  concern  when 
we  talk  about  possible  inconsistency  in 
our  policy.  I  will  accept  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield.  May  I  say  I  will  accept  the  modifi¬ 
cation.  If  we  can  have  some  agreement 
on  it,  we  can  dispose  of  it  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bother  with  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  this  is  just  contemporaneous 
thinking  on  my  part,  and  I  realize  that 
the  bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference, 
because  it  has  been  amended.  I  would 
not  object  in  any  way  if  the  conference 
saw  fit  to  consider  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  have  any  pride  of  authorship  in 
the  modification.  I  merely  suggested  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Acting  for  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  am 
willing  to  take  this  amendment,  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  this  view — that  I  think  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do  if  we  take  that 
action  is  to  provide  that  actions  taken 
under  the  particular  measure  which  we 
are  voting  on  today  shall  not  be  taken  if 
they  will  contravene  our  trade  agree¬ 
ment  policy. 

In  conference,  if  we  find  there  is  some 
“bug”  in  respect  to  it,  we  would  feel  free 
to  omit  it.  If  we  find  the  idea  could 
be  perfected  by  better  language,  we 
would  feel  free  to  change  the  language. 
I  think  we  should  take  it  to  conference 
in  that  form,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  Madam  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  all  re¬ 
maining  time  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  to  con¬ 
ference  in  the  restated  form  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as  modi¬ 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “ar¬ 
ticle”  and  to  insert  “articles.” 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  merely  a  grammatical  correction. 
The  bill  of  the  Senate  had  the  plural 
“articles.”  The  bill  of  the  House  had 
the  singular  form  “article.”  This  is 
merely  a  grammatical  correction.  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  a  dispute.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment -be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
because  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
LMr.  Mundt]  is  absent  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  first? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  withdraw  my 
suggestion,  Madam  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry,  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  been 
voted  on  as  it  was  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  modified,  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  bill  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
after  the  quorum  call,  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  present,  since  I 
shall  control  the  time  in  favor  of  the 
bill  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  defer  my  questions 
until  after  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  may  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
all  time  has  elapsed  unless  the  bill  has 
been  read  the  third  time.  May  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  whether  the  bill  has 
been  read  the  third  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  not  been  read  the  third  time. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10788)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  we 
have  15  minutes  on  each  side  in  which 
to  debate  the  proposed  legislation.  I  do 
not  expect  to  consume  very  much  of  my 
time.  After  I  have  concluded  my  re¬ 
marks  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  other 
Senators,  or  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time.  I  wish  to  summarize  the 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

First,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
many  manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
pledges  of  support  given  to  us  by  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  proposed  legislation,  who 
rejected  our  effort  to  do  something  effec¬ 
tive  for  other  branches  of  agriculture 
today  by  adding  an  amendment  to  the 
textile  protective  tariff  bill.  We  got  no 
helpful  action.  We  got  a  great  array  of 
adjectives,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  we 
can  cash  in  on  these  good  intentions. 

I  should  be  more  optimistic  about  the 
situation  in  that  regard  were  it  not  for  a 
famous  statement  by  Elbert  Hubbard  at 
one  time,  that  the  hot  place  way  down 
under  is  at  the  end  of  a  road  paved  by 
good  intentions. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  concurrent  action.  I  voted 
against  the  Humphrey  amendment  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  said  in  the  debate,  it  would 
add  positively  nothing  to  the  power  al¬ 
ready  existing.  It  would  not  grant  the 
President  any  additional  authority.  It 
might  be  construed  by  some,  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  resist  efforts  to  help  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  as  a  convenient 
excuse  for  doing  nothing. 

I  think  we  should  not  accept  that  kind 
of  adjectival  statement  in  lieu  of  action 
which  is  so  desperately  needed. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  also,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  on  the  question  of  passage. 
I  shall  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

I  shall  do  so  because  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  and  cotton  producers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  in  serious  straits,  though  perhaps 
no  worse  than  those  of  the  timber  people, 
of  the  dairy  people,  or  of  other  segments 
of  the  farm  economy.  At  least  they  have 
succeeded,  through  machinations  yet  to 
be  disclosed  and  yet  to  be  confirmed,  in 
getting  favored  treatment  for  a  favored 
few. 

Second,  this  group  needs  the  help,  and 
certainly  I  shall  not  vote  to  resist  that 
help  merely  because  other  groups  were 
not  able  to  get  similar  help  in  other 
areas. 
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Like  many  in  this  Chamber,  I  was 
curious  as  to  where  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  got  his  documentation  for 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
today  is  a  trade  of  tariff  concessions  for 
future  votes  on  tariff  legislation.  I  hope 
that  is  not  true,  yet  I  respect  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  enough  to  believe 
that  he  would  not  merely  fabricate  the 
charge.  All  we  can  do  is  to  study  the  call 
of  the  roll  record  when  it  is  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  result  on  Mr.  Kennedy’s  de¬ 
mand  that  Congress  delegate  to  him  all 
future  tariff  regulating  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  protective  tariff 
system  as  it  applies  to  cotton  must  come 
to  recognize  that  the  same  protective 
mantle  has  a  part  to  play  when  it  comes 
to  lambs,  when  it  comes  to  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  when  it  comes  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  as  well  as  to  timber 
and  timber  products. 

It  may  have  a  part  to  play  when  it 
comes  to  manufactured  products  in  other 
areas  as  well.  I  recognize  that  we  must 
constantly  revise  our  tariff  policies.  We 
must  live  in  a  competitive  world  and  en¬ 
gage  in  international  exchange.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  can  long  continue  as 
the  great  Nation  that  we  are,  or  that 
we  can  enduringly  continue  the  job  of 
shoring  up  the  finances  of  80  foreign 
countries,  if  we  adopt  tariff  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  pauperize  great  segments  of 
our  own  economy. 

It  is  well  that  the  cotton  segment  of 
our  economy  is  receiving  privileged  re¬ 
lief  today.  But  I  regret  that  the  same 
reasoning  has  not  been  applied  to  other 
segments  of  agriculture  which  are  suf¬ 
fering  similarly.  There  is  no  hope  for  us 
under  the  Humphrey  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  change  the  situation. 
It  is  a  gesture  in  futility.  But  there  is 
hope  for  us  in  the  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  concern,  compassion,  and  cooper¬ 
ation  made  by  so  many  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  hope  the  result  may  be 
support  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
pass  some  kind  of  effective  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  “Little  Orphan 
Annies”  on  the  farm  who  have  been  left 
out  of  consideration  in  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  in  order 
that  his  question  may  be  answered,  I 
have  sent  for  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  He  will  be  in  the  Chamber  in  a 
few  minutes.  If  time  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  other  side,  or  even  on  this  side,  I 
would  rather  yield  for  that  purpose,  re¬ 
serving  the  time  I  agreed  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  until  that  Sena¬ 
tor  arrives. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  question,  for  perhaps  some  member 
of  the  committee  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
ask  him  how  much  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOPER.  My  concern  about  the 
bill  goes  to  the  question  of  the  policy 
it  expresses.  As  it  came  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  bill  was  limited  to  textiles  and 
textile  products,  by  its  reference  to 
multilateral  agreements  concluded  un¬ 
der  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
authorizing  the  President  to  limit  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  from  the 
countries  which  are  not  partners  to  the 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  offered 
an  amendment,  which  has  been  agreed 
to,  which  would  direct  the  President  to 
negotiate — the  words  used  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  “the  President  shall  negoti¬ 
ate.”  The  amendment  directs  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  negotiate  agreements  with  other 
nations  respecting  a  broad  range  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  including  timber  and 
timber  products. 

My  question  goes  only  to  the  matter 
of  policy.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  trade 
message.  He  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  authorize  him  to  reduce  tariffs  on  all 
classes  of  items,  rather  than  specific 
items,  by  50  percent,  and  to  reduce  be¬ 
yond  50  percent  tariffs  on  those  items 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  account  for  80 
percent  of  world  exports.  He  asked  us 
to  authorize  him  to  reduce  all  tariffs. 
Of  course,  the  principle  applies  also  to 
textiles  and  textile  products,  on  which 
the  agreement  to  limit  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  negotiated.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  this  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  President’s  proposal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  as  much  time  as  he  de¬ 
sires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  personally  an¬ 
swer  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

First,  the  President  has  not  proposed 
a  free  trade  policy.  We  have  not  had 
free  trade  in  this  country  from  the  out¬ 
set.  The  tariff  bill  was  either  the  first 
or  second  piece  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1789.  Ever  since  that  time,  as 
a  part  of  our  trade  policy,  we  have  had 
some  form  of  adjustment  provision. 
International  trade  inevitably  involves 
adjustment. 

Sometimes  the  adjustment  is  made  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  by  virtue  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy.  The  President’s  Trade 
Expansion  Act  itself  contains  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  import-im¬ 
pacted  industries  to  adjust  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  trade  expansion.  So  I  think  it  is 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  to  provide  for  trade  adjustment 
policies  in  certain  areas  which  public 
policy  justifies. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  states: 

The  President  may,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
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with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the 
export  from  such  countries. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would  em¬ 
phasize  or  reemphasize  that  language  in 
current  law.  The  language  of  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment,  which  is  quite  clear, 
would  direct  the  President  to  undertake 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  “when  in 
his  judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers.” 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  negotiation  requires  and  im¬ 
plies  agreement  by  the  other  countries 
involved  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment  would  not  authorize 
unilateral  action.  Section  204  itself  does 
not  authorize  unilateral  action. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  be  brief.  The 
Humphrey  amendment  is  pretty  weak. 
It  provides  that  the  President  shall  take 
action  when  “suph  imports  seriously  af¬ 
fect  domestic  producers.”  I  cannot  get 
away  from  my  belief  that,  despite  the 
Senator’s  historical  argument,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  President  is  asking  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  him  freedom  and  authority, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  is 
now  attempting  to  restrict  and  limit 
that  authority.  We  would  direct  him  to 
take  that  action.  I  would  not  raise  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  because  agreements  for  that  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  negotiated  with,  but 
not  yet  signed  by  19  countries,  I  do  say 
that  the  amendment  adopted  represents 
a  conflict  of  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  given  consideration  to  the 
question  whether  the  factual  exemption 
that  has  been  given  to  rugs,  carpets,  and 
rolled  glass  comes  within  the  principle 
that  he  has  implied  in  his  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  asking  questions. 
I  know  that  all  kinds  of  exceptions  are 
being  made.  I  view  that  as  another  ex¬ 
ception. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  should  give 
special  exemption  to  textiles,  rugs,  car¬ 
pets  and  glass,  upon  whom  would  fall  the 
burden  of  the  proposed  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tariffs?  If  we  grant  an  exemp¬ 
tion  to  some,  will  we  not  necessarily  have 
to  place  a  greater  burden  on  those  who 
will  not  be  exempt?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  bothering  me  about 
the  three  specific  exemptions  that  have 
been  granted  thus  far. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  much  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  understand  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do,  we  must  go  into 
the  historical  background  of  the  events 
that  have  transpired  which  have  brought 
us  to  our  present  position. 

First,  to  appreciate  what  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  resolution  introduced  by 
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my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1958,  which  called  upon 
Congress  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  decline  in  the  textile  industry. 

We  proceeded  to  investigate.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1959,  we  made  11  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  President  after 
conducting  exhaustive  hearings  not  only 
in  Washington  but  in  localities  of  the 
country  which  were  interested  in  textile 
production.  Among  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  we  made,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  President  that  he  insti¬ 
tute  mandatory  quotas  against  the 
importation  of  certain  textile  products. 
The  President  rejected  that  recommen¬ 
dation.  I  suppose  he  rejected  it  because 
he  thought  that  instituting  mandatory 
quotas  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
trade  policy  as  a  whole.  We'  had  never 
done  a  thing  like  that  before,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  agricultural  products, 
and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we  have 
large  sin-pluses 'in  America.  That  point 
is  understood  throughout  the  world. 

Insofar  as  other  products  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  had  never  instituted  manda¬ 
tory  quotas.  Therefore,  the  President 
suggested  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem  if  we  called  to¬ 
gether  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
conference,  those  nations  that  were  ex¬ 
porting  or  producing  textiles.  That  is 
what  we  did.  These  nations  all  sat 
around  the  table  in  Geneva  in  the  early 
part  of  1961  and  negotiated  this  tempo¬ 
rary  agreement. 

We  must  realize  that  there  cannot  be 
any  inconsistency  in  this  policy,  because 
we  are  doing  it  with  the  consent  and  the 
acquiescence  and  the  approbation  of  the 
countries  involved. 

The  only  thing  that  confuses  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  that,  after  we  entered  into  this 
agreement  with  all  the  countries  which 
at  that  time  we  thought  were  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  business,  two  or  three  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  now  gone  into  that  business. 

Our  whole  international  trade  policy 
has  concerned  itself  with  tariff  walls;  it 
has  never  concerned  itself  with  quotas. 
These  are  voluntary  quotas. 

The  dilemma  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  is  that  the  agreement  we  have 
achieved,  which  has  now  developed  into 
a  5 -year  agreement  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  28  of  1962,  actually  places  us  in 
the  position  where  our  friends  have 
agreed  not  to  export  to  this  country  in 
excess  of  a  certain  amount.  That  is  with 
their  consent.  It  is  a  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ment.  For  that  reason  we  have  this 
situation  which  is  consented  to  by  all 
the  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  Egypt  and  one  or 
two  other  countries  are  beginning  to 
export  in  large  quantities.  That  fact 
vitiates  the  effect  of  this  whole  agree¬ 
ment. 

Under  present  law  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  move  in  where  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  are  in  existence.  At 
the  time  the  law  was  passed  no  multi- 
laterial  agreements  were  contemplated. 
That  creates  more  or  less  an  ambiguity 
or  a  hiatus  in  the  law.  In  order  to  cure 
that  situation,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  felt  that  the  President  would  need 
this  authority  in  order  to  more  or  less 
limit  the  loophole  so  as  to  make  this 
agreement  effective. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  perfect¬ 
ly  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  agreement.  That  was  negotiated 
under  the  authority  of  section  204.  The 
President  can  do  that.  My  question 
goes  to  the  Humphrey  amendment.  We 
have  changed  section  204,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  we  are  now  telling  the 
President  that  he  must  negotiate  with 
respect  to  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  this  is  be¬ 
ing  misunderstood.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  have 
done  nothing  here.  We  have  merely 
recodified  existing  law.  We  picked  out 
meat  products,  and  we  have  said  to  the 
President,  “You  can  do  with  relation  to 
this  what  you  have  already  done  for 
the  textile  industry.” 

We  are  giving  him  authority  which 
he  already  has.  There  is  nothing  more 
than  that  involved.  If  it  were  any  dif¬ 
ferent,  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  such  further 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  need. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  section  204  cover 
the  products  referred  to  in  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  every  one  of 
them,  and  it  goes  beyond  that.  What 
we  have  said  is  that  the  President  can 
do  what  he  already  has  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  these  questions 
will  clarify  the  situation.  The  words 
that  trouble  me  are  those  which  refer 
to  “seriously  or  adversely  affects.” 

-  Mr.  HOLLAND.  “Seriously  affect 
domestic  producers.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  President’s 
judgment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  Does  that  in  any 
way  materially  change  the  criterion  set 
forth  in  section  204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  All  that  the 
President  can  do  is  not  shut  anything  off 
when  he  finds  it  seriously  injures  any¬ 
one.  All  he  can  do  is  negotiate  with  the 
countries  on  a  multilateral  agreement, 
in  like  manner  as  he  did  with  respect 
to  the  cotton  textile  industry.  He  can 
invite  these  people  to  sit  down  to  negoti¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  it  materially  expands  or 
changes  the  basic  authority  contained 
in  section  204.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  had  not  done 
it,  the  situation  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  have  any  time  re¬ 
maining,  I  am  glad  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  who  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  bring¬ 
ing  this  matter  into  focus.  What  dis¬ 
turbed  me  about  the  amendment  was  the 
reaction  that  it  might  have  with  some 
of  our  friends,  our  needed  friends, 
around  the  world.  What  would  they 
think  in  Auckland  or  Sydney  about  this 
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amendment?  That  is  what  disturbed 
me.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  straight¬ 
ened  this  out  by  showing  that  we  have 
not  really  given  the  President  any  au¬ 
thority  that  he  does  not  have  already 
under  existing  law,  and  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  set  up  quotas  on 
foreign  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  anything  happened 
that  concerned  Australia  or  Argentina, 
all  the  President  could  do  would  be  to 
call  in  the  representatives  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  together  with  our  representatives, 
and  see  if  they  could  work  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  if  there  is  a  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry.  We  have  called  upon 
the  President,  in  fact,  to  invite  these 
people  to  sit  down  to  see  if  we  can  work 
out  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  under  section 
204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  could  have  been 
done  anyway. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Under  section  204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  why  we 
did  it  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  expired? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  are  no  further 
requests,  I  am  directed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  remain  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
maining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back  or  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  rMr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
LMr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er¬ 
vin],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississip¬ 
pi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  56  Leg.] 

YEAS — 80 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Allott 

Hickey 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Javits 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Bush 

Keating 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Murphy 

NAYS— 3 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Gore 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Butler 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Capehart 

Ervin 

McGee 

Carroll 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Church 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Johnston 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  and  Mr.  Mundt  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  corresponding  Senate 
bill,  S.  3006,  will  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


May  17 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
next  order  of  business  is  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  which  the  clerk  will  proceed  to 
call. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2801)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  extend  for  2  years  the  time 
during  which  a  certain  definition  of  the 
term  “obsolete  vessel”  shall  be  used,  was 
announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
absence  of  a  quorum, 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cler/will  call  the  roll. 

TheMegislative  clerk  proceeded  to  c§ 
the  rollN 

Mr.  ElSGLE.  Mr.  President,  1/  ask 
unanimous\consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE#  With¬ 
out  objection,  it\is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Vr.  President,  by  re¬ 
quest,  I  ask  that  Calendar /No.  1284,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2801,  be  passed  ov^r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard,  and  th/hijl  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  next  measu/i  on  theN?alendar  will 
be  stated. 

Mr.  ENGLE/  Mr.  Presideht,  I  also 
ask,  by  request,  that  Calendar  ^No.  1285, 
Senate  bill/2829,  amending  title/ 12  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  re¬ 
gards  war  risk  insurance;  and  Calendar 
No.  12&J,  Senate  bill  2800,  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  regard 
the  /differential  subsidy,  be  passed  over.' 
'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
m  being  heard,  these  bills  will  be 
massed  over. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  PERSONNEL  OI 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OF  DECOI 
TIONS,  PRESENTS,  AND  DONA¬ 
TIONS  BY  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2919)  to  authorize  certain  re¬ 
tired  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres¬ 
ents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  countries,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Coimnittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  amendments,  at  the  des¬ 
ignated  places,  to /insert  the  following: 

a.  On  page  40  l/sert  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  medal  for  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke: 


Token  of 
good 
will.” 


b/On  page  41  Insert  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  medal  for  Vice  Admiral  Howard  E. 
5rem: 


“Ger¬ 

many. 

Distin¬ 

guished 

Service 

Cross 

with 

Star. 

• 

“Ger- 

Grand 

Token 

many. 

Merit 

of  good 

Cross 

with 

Star. 

will.” 

c.  On  page  42,  immediately  below  “Shaw, 
James  C.  77130”,  insert: 


“Peltier, 

Feb. 

Brazil—. 

Order  of 

Token 

Eugene, 

1, 

1962. 

Naval 

of 

J.  77434. 

Merit 

(Com¬ 

mander). 

good 

wifi.” 

d.  On  page  43,  immediately  below 
Eiroy,  John  H.  62661”,  insert: 


“Me- 


REPEAL  OF  SUBMISSION  OF  REPORT 
TO  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  ELI¬ 
GIBLE  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJ¬ 
ECTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  7477)  to  repeal  section 
409  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949, 
requiring  the  submission  of  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  eligible  public 
building  projects  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


“Wiesner, 

Frederick 

C.  62979. 

Oct.  1, 
1957. 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Distin¬ 

guished 

Service 

Cross. 

Token  of 
good 
will.” 

e.  On  page  43,  immediately  below  “Ribble, 
George  B.,  Jr.  70671”,  insert: 

\Archer, 

Rtephen 

M.  71396. 

Mar. 

1, 

1962 

Greece. . 

Royal 

Order 

of 

George 

I  (Com¬ 
mo¬ 
dore). 

Token  of 
good 
will.” 

f.  On  pa£e  44,  immediately  below  “Ger¬ 
ber,  Marvin  L\113084”,  insert: 


“Whichard, 

Nov.  N 

France.. 

Academic 

Token  of 

Rogers  D. 

1, 

1961. 

Palms 

good 

117575. 

Medal 

(Aca¬ 

demic 

Officer). 

will.” 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  819)  to  provide  for  suitable 
works  of  art  in  Federal  buildings  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  by  re¬ 
quest,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  being  heard,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 


g.  On  page  44,  immediately  helow  “Bac- 
zenski  Prank  J.  77368”,  insert) 


“Kelley, 

June  1, 

Peru.... 

Peruvian, 

Token  of 

George  A., 

1955 

Cross  oN 

good 

Jr.,  77431. 

Naval 

X  will." 

Merit 

(Knight 

Com- 

mander) 

Dis- 

tintivo 

Blanco. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  began  debate  ojn  school  lunch  ftand  apportionment  bill. 


HOUSE 


l.  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11665,  to  revise  the  formula  for  apportion¬ 
ing  cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States  under  tn&  National  School  Lunch  Act 
For  a  summary  of  th/  bill  see  Digest  81.  pp.  8829-35 


2.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Th^  Public  Works  Committee  was  granted  unfcil  midnight  Sat., 

June  2,  to  file/a  report  on  H.  R.  10113,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  and  to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
acceleration/of  public  works  when  necessary  to  avoid  serious\nationwide  unem¬ 
ployment  levels,  p.  8829 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  10788,  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  im¬ 
ports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  nonparticipating  countries  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed, 
p.  8828 


The  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  issued  a  report  pertaining  to  a  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (H.  Rept.  1753). 

8860-1 


4.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
11888,  to  improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  (H.  Rept. 


2 


1752),  with  amendments  H.  R.  11340,  to  assist  the  States  in  further  developi; 
their  programs  of  general  university  extension  education  (H.  Rept.  1750) ,  and 
with  amendments  H.  R.  10056,  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
^relating  to  construction  and  maintenance  and  operation  of  public  schools^ in 
: derally  impacted  areas,  to  deny  payments  to  school  districts  which  are  not 
incompliance  with  constitutional  requirements  that  public  schools  be  operated 
on  a\ racially  nondiscriminatory  basis  (H.  Rept.  1751).  p.  8860 


5.  DISASTEtf\RELIEF ;  TERRITORIES.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  1742,  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trhst  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  major  disasters  (H.  Rept. 
1747)  .  p.  8850 


6. 


PERSONNEL.  TheNPost  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  11753\  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain/amounts  and  restoration 
of  employment  benefits  to  certain  Government  officers/and  employees  improperly 
deprived  thereof  (H\Rept.  1748).  p.  8860 


7.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Government  Operations  Committj 
national  fallout  she lter\pro gram  (H.  Rept.  1754) 


issued  a  report  on  the 
p.  8861 


8.  BONDS.  Received  from  Treasu^l 
amount  of  obligations,  issue' 
outstanding  at  any  one  time"; 


a  proposed  biLl  "to  increase  temporarily  the 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  which  may  be 
s.o  Ways  anc^/Means  Committee,  p.  8860 


9. 


BUILDINGS.  Received  from  the  Pres\dent/a  report  to  the  President  by  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Federal  Office  Space. \j/.  8860 


10.  FORESTRY;  MINING.  Received  from  Gtfb  aVeport  on  the  review  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  by  the  Forest  Service  of  mining  claims  located  on  national  forest  lands 
reserved  from  the  public  domaiy.  p.  886C 


11. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Cley  Miller  discussed  Soil  Stewardship  Week,  saying, 
"We  are  proud  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  soi\  conservation  movement  for  the 
example  they  present  to  bur  country  and  to  the\orld's  emerging  nations  of 
successful  cooperative/endeavor  --  public  and  private;  local,  State  and  Fed-^ 


eral."  pp.  8841-2 


12.  COTTON.  Rep.  Alexander  discussed  the  problems  of  the  domestic  textile  industry 
and  said,  "it  is /ridiculous  to  force  domestic  textile  producers  to  pay  more  for 
the  same  raw  product  than  foreign  producers  pay.  This  i/s  unfair  competition 


of  the  rankest  order."  p.  8847 


Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 


13.  LEGISLATIVE /PROGRAM. 

called  on/Mon. ,  June  4,  and  debate  will  continue  on  H.  R.  1166 
school  lunch  formula,  on  Tues.  Also,  H.  R.  11879,  the  proposed 


to  revise  the 
['ax  Rate  Ex- 


Act  of  1962,  will  be  considered  next  Tues. 


8838 


RNED  until  Mon. ,  June  4.  p.  8860 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schwengel  urged  a  bipartisan  investigation  of  the  USDA 
grain  storage  program  as  a  result  of  the  Estes  case,  stated  that  if  "this  cal 
happen  with  Billie  Sol  Estes,  it  can  happen  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture' 
dealings  with  hundreds  of  others,"  and  inserted  an  editorial  supporing  his 
position.  pp.  A3979 


United  States 
oj  America 


return 

«*  ^*l3l8ltvf  Egg?® 

otf  i»»  of  ludgol  m>4  flnaw. 
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No.  87 


Senate 

The  Senate^s  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  June  1,  1962,  at  12  o’clock  median. 

\ouse  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon/ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskami^ 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
significant  and  abiding  meaning  of 
Memorial  Day  when  we  were  privileged 
to  call  to  mind  with  gratitude  and  affec¬ 
tion  those  who  lived  and  labored  with  us 
for  a  little  while  upon  this  earth  and  are 
now  dwelling  forever  with  Thee  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Thy  presence  and  peace. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  there  are 
times  of  indescribable  loneliness  when 
we  are  filled  with  deep  longings  for  the 
touch  of  “vanished  hands  and  the  sound 
of  voices  that  are  silent.” 

Wilt  Thou  keep  our  hearts  aglow  with 
blessed  memories  and  kindle  within  us 
the  glad  assurance  that  on  some  bright 
and  glorious  day  we  shall  be  with  them 
in  hallowed  union  for  “life  is  lord  of 
death  and  love  can  never  lose  its  own.” 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  risen  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  28,  1962,  was  rpad  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM 


SENATE 


A  message  from  th/  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its-' clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  /had  passed  without 
amendment  billy  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles? 

H.R.  1396.  fyO  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson; 

H.R.  14 An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances/Mangiaracina; 

H.R/1712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
betjar Rose  DiCarlo; 

[.R.  2103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
5.  Ysrael; 


Thursday,  May  31,  1962 

H.R.  2672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonia 
Maria  Smith; 

H.R.  2839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
ove  Hayley; 

I.R.  4783.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Women’s  Reserve  for  the  period  from  Ju 
25,  1947sto  November  1,  1949; 

H.R.  8388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A/Eu- 
gene  Congr^s; 

H.R.  8570.  An  act  to  amend  /title  10, 
United  States  Cqde,  to  permit  dismirsing  of¬ 
ficers  of  an  arm^d  force  to  entrust  funds 
to  other  officers  o/an  armejr  force; 

H.R.  9466.  An  act  Xor  tjate  relief  of  Sfc. 
Jesse  O.  Smith;  and 

H.R.  11261.  An  act  td“\authorize  8X1  ade¬ 
quate  White  House/Polics,  force,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  messag/'also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  Massed,  with  an  arhendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  thK  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
followi/ig  title 

H.BC 1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
limn  Falby. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazier; 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
S.  Chang; 

S.  2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  “Coast  Guard,”  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges 
Youssef) ; 

S.  2667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebastiana 
Santoro; 

S.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francelina 
Jorge  Querido,  Jose  Jorge  Querido,  Luis 
Jorge  Querido,  Elizia  Jorge  Querido,  and 
Izabel  Jorge  Querido; 


S.  2694/ An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jum 
Ak  Mirek; 

S.  2722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Livia 
Sejmini  (Cucciatti); 

S.  2729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wah 
ook  (also  known  as  Horn  Bok  Heung) ; 

S.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Gudera,  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S.  2766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shee  (also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma 
Cheung) ; 

S.  2777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arild 
Ericksen  Sandli; 

S.  2803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Bar- 
boza  Amado; 

S.  2804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheu 
Chwan  Shaiou; 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A.  Hermens; 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  to 
insure  mortgages  under  sections  809  and  810 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  section  810  to  include  per- 
„  sons  employed  at  or  in  connection  with  an 
^installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cohjmisslon; 

S.  2965.  An  act  to  provide  standby  au¬ 
thority  to  accelerate  public  works  programs 
of  the  federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  public  bodies; 

S.  3016.  Ail  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1929,  and  tbc  act  of  August  27,  1935,  relat¬ 
ing  to  loadline/  for  oceangoing  and  coast¬ 
wise  vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  surveys, 
to  Increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper  load¬ 
ing  in  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  \ 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  cte.ate  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board;,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  March\3,  1925,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158),  relating,,/}  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United\States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation^  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  that  section;  and 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  certain  federally 
impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  unde 
the  public  facility  loan  program. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sfenate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hoh§e  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowiiig  titles: 

S.  lOTi  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  tqterior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect  and  the\initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  fHver  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  \ 

S.  971.  An  act  fi^  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Briganti;  and  \ 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  limiting  the  area'Nin  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  which  suites  for  public 
buildings  may  be  acquired. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  theNuouse 
the  following  communication  from\the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representath 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31,  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir;  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President  con¬ 
cerning  an  atomic  agreement  with  Belgium. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 

Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


BELGIAN  ATOMIC  COOPERATION 

AGREEMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  with  accompany¬ 
ing  papers. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Government  has  recently  signed 
with  the  Government  of  Belgium  an 
atomic  cooperation  agreement  for  mu¬ 
tual  defense  purposes.  This  agreement, 
which  has  been  concluded  pursuant  to 
sections  91-c  and  144-b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  is  essentially  the  same  a§ 
agreements  we  have  concluded  sinp 
1959  with  a  number  of  other  NATO  coun¬ 
tries.  By  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  nonnuclear  materials 
the  agreement  with  Belgium  will  enable 
us  to  cooperate  in  developing  plans  and 
training  personnel  so  that  Belgian  NATO 
forces  can  effectively  contribute  with 
other  NATO  countries  toAhe  collective 
defense  effort.  The  members  of  NATO 
have  made  clear  that  i %  is  necessary  for 
their  common  defense  to  maintain  the 
most  modern  NAT)Q  forces,  and  that 
these  forces  must  be  capable  of  using  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  if/necessary.  Since  it  is 
well  known  thai/measures  to  build  NATO 
military  strength  are  designed  solely  for 
defense  purposes,  these  measures  should 
not  be  a  cquse  of  concern  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  general,  NATO  countries  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  simultaneously  along  two  lines  to 
provide  for  their  necessary  military 


strength;  conventional  forces  are  being 
strengthened,  and  an  effective  nuclear 
capability  is  being  maintained.  The 
conclusion  of  this  agreement  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  these  current  policies  and  with 
the  continuing  alliance  purposes  of  col¬ 
lective  defense. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  atomic 
cooperation  agreement  with  Belgium  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  I  am  also  forwarding  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  trans¬ 
mitting  an  authoritative  text  of  the 
agreement,  a  copy  of  the  joint  communi¬ 
cation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommending  my  approval 
of  the  agreement  and  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  recording  my  affirmative 
response  to  their  recommendation. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  29,  1962. 


ADOLF  M.  BAILER 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
janimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1347)  for 
the  \elief  of  Adolf  M.  Bailer,  with Va 
Senat A  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  ClH'k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clemjread  the  Senate  anymdment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  After  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  That  the  Attorney  General  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to'discontlpue  any  deporta¬ 
tion  proceedings  and\o  cancel  any  outstand¬ 
ing  order  and  warrantor  deportation,  war¬ 
rant  of  arrest,  and  bojwl,  which  may  have 
been  issued  in  the  catfe  of  Adolf  M.  Bailer. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Adolf/M.  Bailer'shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  Reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  ^deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or\any  such 
warrants  and/order  have  issued. 

The  SBEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Horn 
Pennsylvania? 

ere  was  no  objection, 
re  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
if' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

KEVORK  TOROIAN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5652)  for 
the  relief  of  Kevork  Toroian,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

Line  5,  strike  out  “October  22,  1959”  and 
insert  “November  23,  1959”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS  SERV-, 
ING  IN  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  /sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from/ the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  joint  resolution^ (H.J. 
Res.  638)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens 
who  are  serving  in  the  U.Sl  Armed 
Forces,  with  Senate  amendments  there¬ 
to,  and  concur  in  the  Septate  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tytte  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  t>fe  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5,  Strike  out  “Orlando  V. 
Jamandre,’ 

Page  1,  line  strike  out  “Federico  M. 
Periquet,’ 

Page  2,  ling  4,  strike  out  “thirteen”  and 
insert  “eleve 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

lere  was  no  objection.  ✓ 

fhe  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
n-red  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INDUSTRIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
11363)  having  to  do  with  the  industrial 
security  program  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECTION  204  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
a'sked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
Poage,  Gathings,  Hoeven,  and  McIntire. 


CORNERSTONE  OF  RAYBURN  HOUSE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addresg  the  House  for  1 
minute) . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ''Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  Members  that  the 
copper  box  that  is  to  be/permanently 
sealed  into  the  cornerstone  of  the  Ray¬ 
burn  House  Office  Building  wilLbe  placed 
in  the  Speaker’s  Lobby  today,  iWrsday, 
May  31,  and  again  on  Monday,  June  4, 
1962,  and  that  on  both  of  those\iays 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  may  deposit  in  the  box  any  mefc 
sage,  signature,  or  other  writing  whiclix 
they  wish  to  have  preserved  for  poster- 
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Elder  Dam  and  irrigation  projoct,  Kans.,  in  view  of  the  farm  surpl-ua  a-itoafoloi 

pp.  9169-71  7 

Sen.  Allott  inserted  a  resolution  from  R.  J.  Moses  favoring  the  propo^bd 
:yingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colo.  p.  9222 


5.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  inserted  a  statement  by  economics  professors 
favoring  the  President’s  trade  agreements  bill.  p.  9173 

Sdn.  Allott  spoke  in  favor  of  moving  cautiously  on  the  President’s  trade 
bill  ancKinserted  letters  he  has  received  on  this  subject,  pp.  9g22-3 

6.  CONSERVATION^  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  inserted  and  discussed  an  editorial  on  the  impor¬ 

tance  of  conservation  to  Mo.  pp.  9173-4 

7.  PERSONNEL;  EXPENblT URES .  Received  the  report  of  the  Joint  j/hyrd )  Committee  on 

Reduction  of  None/sen+d  al  Federal  Expenditures  for  April./  pp.  9158-61 

g.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.  /Received  from  the  State  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
p.  9157 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  Received,  a  GAO  report  on  the jtood  distribution  program  in  D.C.; 
to  Government  Operations  Comsjittee.  p.  9157 

10.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Hruska  criticized  S./^153,  stating  that  it  would  give  the 

Pacific  Northwest  priority  for  electric  pdwer  that  should  also  be  available  to 
Nebraska,  pp.  9223-5 

11.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Hruska  inserted  his  sto^ech  at  the  field  day  for  the  Fort  Robin¬ 

son,  Nebr.,  Beef  Cattle  Research  sWticn.  pp.  9225-7 


12.  ROADS.  Sen.  Chavez  summarized  tt 
Highway,  pp.  9227-8 


history,  of  construction  of  the  Inter-American 


13.  SOIL  STEWARDSHIP.  Sen.  Humpjarey  spoke  in  comm^noration  of  Soil  Stewardship  'Week, 
pp.  9174-5 

Ji,  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Sen.  Gord  explained  and  inserted  correspondence  regarding  proposed 
amendments  to  the  agreements  between  the  U.  S.  and  t^ie  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community,  pp.  9175^ 

15.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  is  to  be  debated  Mon.  P»  9227 

HOUSE 

16.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  "consideration  of 

H.  R.  11/22,  the  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  pp.  9231,  9258 

Rep/Findley  discussed  the  farm  bill  and  criticized  "the  broad  7°Pe  of  Fed” 
eral  /pending  this  bill  would  launch  for  recreation  facilities,  both\publicly 
and/privately  owned,  and  the  unanswered  question  of  racial  segregation  in  these 
facilities. "  pp.  9249-50 


17.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  TEXTILES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees,  in  executive 
session,  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  differences  between  the 
Senate-  and  Hoj^se-passed  versions  of  H.  R.  10788,  to  regulate  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities."  p.  D477 


4 


\ 


FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
11921,  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept.  1788).  p.  9258 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.\R.  11523,  to  authorize  the  employment  without  compensation  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  readers  for  blind  Government  employees  (H.  Rept.  1787).  p.  92^ 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of/H.  R. 
11677,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  at  wages  by 
certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by/reason  of  such 
discrimination.  pp.  9231,  9258 


20. 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
11990,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  dpL>t  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (H.  Rept.  1789).  p.  9258 


21. 


HEALTH.  The  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  //oted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  10541,  to /assist  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccination  programs,  ,p.  D446 


C 


22.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Received  froiivGAO  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  established  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and^efense  Mobilization,  succeeded 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  for  the  yuse  of  excess  stockpiled  materials 
by  Federal  agencies,  p.  9258 


23.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  11.  p. 


>8 


ITEMS  IN/APPENDIX 


24.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remark; 
Businessmen  Oppose  Free  Trade." 


of  Rej 
A4187 


Gross  inserting  an  article,  "Small 


25.  RECLAMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Youn^ 
urging  early  approval  of  the/Garrison  diversion 


N.  D. ,  inserting  a  resolution 
jnit ,  N.  D.  p.  A4203 


26.  TEXTILES.  Extension  of  renlarks  of  Rep.  Taylor  discussing  the  problems  of  the  T 


domestic  textile  industry,  saying,  "We  must  face  the\fact  that  the  textile  im¬ 


port  problem  is  still  With  us  and  further  action  is  needed."  pp.  A4218-9 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  FARM  LABOR.  S. 
the  Public  Heal 
struction  of 
and  Public  Welfare 


3382,  by  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J.  (for  himself  anii  others)  ,  to  amend 


h  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  program  to  Nassist  in  the  con- 
e  sanitation  facilities  for  migratory  farm  labor;  to  Labor 
Committee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  pp.  91o£-3 


dequatc 


28.  FARM  LOANS.  S.  3387,  by  Sen.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  Sen.  McCarthy},,  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  increase 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured  under  subtitle  A  of 
such /Act;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


29.  FOOD  AND  FIBER.  S.  J.  Res.  197,  by  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  authorize  and  request  Ehe 
President  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  total  foo< 
and  fiber  requirements  of  the  United  States;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee.  Remarks  of  author,  p.  9165 


/ 
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Prior  to  the  executive  session  the  subcommittee  held 
va  hearing  on  H.R.  11015,  to  provide  for  public  notice 
settlements  in  patent  interferences;  and  H.R.  11588, 
toVrovide  authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states 
and \ther  designated  officials.  Heard  testimony  from 
DavidX.  Ladd,  Commissioner  of  Patents  (H.R.  11015) ; 
Government  witnesses  (H.R.  11588  and  11015);  and  a 
public  witness  (H.R.  11015). 

BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  4  held 
a  hearing  on  H.R.\i9i,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
relating  to  priority  oi  debts  in  the  form  of  wages  and 
commissions.  Heard  testimony  from  Representative 
Bennett  of  Florida;  Edwm  L.  Covey,  Chief  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  and 
a  public  witness. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT — SlhUP  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries :  Met  in 
executive  session  and  ordered  reported^favorably  to  the 
House  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  10022,  to  amend  section  510(a)  (\),  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936;  and 
H.R.  11586,  to  continue  the  55-percent  limk  on  con¬ 
struction-differential  subsidy  for  construction\recon- 
struction,  and  reconditioning  of  ships  for  3  additional 
years. 

The  committee  passed  over  H.R.  11587,  to  provic 
for  the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses. 

In  an  open  hearing  heard  testimony  from  publicAvit- 
nesses  on  H.R.  11126,  to  authorize  admittance /of  the 
vessel  City  of  New  Orleans  to  American  registry,  and 
permit  use  of  such  vessel  in  coastwise  trade. 

FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE— BLIND 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S/rvice :  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  executive  session,  ordered/reported  favorably 
to  the  House  H.R.  11523,  to  authorize  the  employment 
without  compensation  from  the/Government  of  readers 
for  blind  Government  employe'es. 

Prior  to  the  executive  session  held  a  hearing  on  Fed¬ 
eral  pay  increase  legislation,  and  heard  testimony  from 
public  witnesses. 

COMMUNIST  ACIDITIES 

Committee  on  JA  n- American  Activities :  Concluded 
hearings  on  Communist  conspiratorial  techniques  and 
propaganda  j/sed  in  implementing  Communist  Party 
directives  within  the  U.S.,  and  the  structure,  objectives, 
and  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  pea.  Heard  testimony  from  public  witnesses. 

RENEGOTIATION  act 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  on  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  No  an¬ 
nouncements  were  made. 


Joint  Committee  Meetings 

RADIATION  STANDARDS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation  concluded  its 
current  series  of  hearings  on  radiation  standards,  in¬ 
cluding  fallout,  after  receiving  testimony  from  Dr. 
Lauriston  Taylor,  Chief,  Radiation  Diyfsion,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  who  also  represented  the  National 
Committee  for  Radiation  Protection^  Dr.  Forrest  West¬ 
ern,  Director,  Office  of  Radiation/Standards,  AEC;  Dr. 
Donald  Chadwick,  Chief,  Division  of  Radiological 
Health,  Public  Health  Servjde;  Dr.  Russell  Morgan, 
department  of  radiology,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Boisfeuillet  Jones,  representing  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council;  and  Alexander  Grendon,  Coordinator  of 
Atomic  Energy  Development  and  Radiation  Protection, 
Sacramento.  Subcommittee  also  heard  the  testimony 
of  a  panel  of  witnesses,  who  gave  an  evaluation  of  the 
current  situation  with  respect  to  radiation  protection 
guidance. 

COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS^ 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate- 
and  House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  10788,  to  regulate 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY,  JUNE  8 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 
Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  executive,  to  mark  up  H.R. 
11289,  Defense  Establishment  appropriations,  10:30  a.m.,  1223 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  an  Armed  Services,  executive,  on  S.  3170  and 
H.R.  1 1221,  to  increase  quarters  allowances  for  military  person¬ 
nel;  on  recomputatrOn  of  military  retired  pay;  and  on  nomina¬ 
tions,  2:30  p.m.,  212  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  the\National  Stockpile,  executive,  10  a.m., 
235  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Small  Business  Sub¬ 
committee,  on  S.  1363  and  Sx 3096,  Government  construction 
set-asides  for  small  businesses,  N  a.m.,  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  \ 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Minerals,  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  on  S.JPRes.  44,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  domestic  gold,  10  a.m.,  3M0  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  \ 

Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  S.  2429, 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park, 
St.  John,  9:30  a.m.,  3112  New  Senate  Office  Budding. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subcommittee,  on 'die  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Oliver  Seth,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
10th  circuit,  10:30  a.m.,  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  on  the  Hong\Kong 
refugee  situation,  to  receive  the  first  family  of  Hong  Kong  refu¬ 
gees  to  arrive  in  the  U.S.,  who  will  be  accompanied  by 
Claire  Chennault,  n  a.m.,  318  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


House 


aucus 
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Committee  on  Agriculture,  executive,  on  sugar  legislation,  io 
a.m,  and  i  p.m.,  1310  New  House  Office  Building. 

vmittee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  executive,  10  a.m.,  320  east  front,  U.S.  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  No.  3,  on  Re¬ 
serve  posture,  9:30  a.m.,  304  Old  blouse  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Defense  Agencies,  executive,  9  a.m.,  1310 
New  House  OfficfeJBuilding. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  on  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  10  a.m 
429  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  o/(  In¬ 
tergovernmental  Relations,  on  grain  storage,  10  a.m., 
room,  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  House  Administration,  Subcommittee  on  En¬ 
rolled  Bills  and  Library,  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  memorial, 
9:30  a.m.,  1301  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  executive,  on  pend¬ 
ing  business,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  House  Office  Building. 


The  public  proceedings  of  each  Housef  of  Congress,  as  reported 
by  the  Official  Reporters  thereof,  are/printed  pursuant  to  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  as  authorized  by 
appropriate  provisions  of  Title  44,  United  States  Code,  and  published  for  each  day  that  one  or /both  Houses  are  in  session,  ex¬ 
cepting  very  infrequent  instances  when  two  or  more  unusually  small  consecutive  issues  a/e  printed  at  one  time.  U  The 
Congressional  Record  will  be  furnished  by  mail  to  subscribers,  free  of  postage,  for  $1.50  per  mqrtth,  payable  in  advance.  Remit 
check  or  money  order,  made  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  directly  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  For  subscription  purposes,  20  idaily  issues  constitute  a  month.  The  charge  for  individual  copies  varies  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  issue.  IT  Following  each  session\of  Congress,  the  daily  Congressional  Record  is  revised,  printed,  permanently  bound  and  is  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  ih  individual  parts  or  by  sets,  With  the  exception  oy  copyrighted  articles,  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  republication  of  material  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  Senate  passed  In^ferior  appropriation  bill.  Reps.  Bolton  and  Harsha 
-riticized  farm  bill,  Housyreceived  conference  reoo^t  on  bill  for  agricultural 
import  restrictions  on  nonparticipating  countries  in  multilateral  trade  agreements. 
House  committee  reported /foreign  trade  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  "to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture";  to  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  . 

Ne  proposed  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorises  this  De¬ 
partment  to  erect  research  facilities  or  other  structures  on  land\  the  use  of 
whipn  is  secured  for  the  estimated  life  of,  or  need  for,  the  structures;  and 
authorizes  the  use  of  funds  available  to  the  Department  for  expensesyn 
fonnection  with  acquiring  the  right  to  use  land  for  such  purposes.  Permits 
the  Department  to  use  receipts  for  reimbursable  meat  inspection  without  yi seal 
year  limitation.  Authorizes  grants  for  basic  and  applied  research  to  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  others,  including  individuals,  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  programs  of  this  Department,  Authorizes  this  Department  to  purchase 
insurance  coverage  on  its  vehicles  in  foreign  countries.  Authorizes  assign¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  related  personnel  for  duty  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  without  change 


-  2  - 


in  grade,  for  not  more  than  three  years.  Permits  employees  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  while  temporarily  involved  in  a  transfer  to  a  State  activity  under  the 
act  of  August  2,  1996  (interchange  of  employees  between  USDA  and  the  States' 
to  preserve  their  health  benefits  in  the  same  manner  as  benefits  under  the 
k Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  are 
'  Authorizes  the  Department  to  acquire  land  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase 
a/Ka  nominal  cost.  Amends  the  present  legislation  providing  for  the 
Capital  Fund  of  the  Department  so  as  to  specifically  provide  for  adv 
to  the  fund  by  agencies  of  the  Department  for  whom  central  service 
nished\through  use  of  the  fund,  p,  9h5 0 


irking 


ces 
are  fur- 


2, 


RECLAMATION.  Began  debate  on  H,  R.  2206,  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  thy Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  pro^ct,  Colo,  pp.  9396-1*01,  91*01-29 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  TEXTILES.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  10788,  to 
amend  Sec,  20l*  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1996  so  as  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  regulate  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements  (H.  Rept,  1817).  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  recommends  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  which  would 
have  directed  the  President  to  negotiate  agreements  with  foreign  nations  /p 
limiting  the  export  to  the  U.  S.  of  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork 
products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  timber  and  timber  products  when  in  his  judgment  such  imports 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers;  and  provide  that  action  taken  under  the 
bill  should  be  consistent  with  trade  agreement  acts  policy,  pp,  9h3>h, 


h» 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  Rules  Committee  Reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H,  R,  11990,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Secdnk  Liberty  Bond  Act  (pp,  9396,  9^90),  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  committee  "Granted  a  closed  mile,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  1*  hours  of  debate\  and  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
H,  R,  12026  as  a  substitute  fpv  H,  R,  1195(0."  p.  Dl*62 


PUBLIC  WORKS,  As  reported^/H,  R,  10113,  the  proposed  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  includes  provisions /as  follows:  Establishes  an  Office  of  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  to  encourage  coordination  of  planning  policies  — 
for  public  works  construction.  Requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  to  collel_ 
information  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  work  activities  and  to  report 
to  the  President  aha  Congress  at  least  annually  on  ail  public  works  in  the 
process  of  being /constructed,  those  which  have  been  oisr  are  being  planned,  and 
those  which  should  be  planned.  Requires  the  Director  no  utilize  existing 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  services,  facilities  and  information  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Requires  the  Director  to  prepare^and  keep  current 
a  public  wprks  plan  for  the  acceleration  of  the  construction,  of  public  works 
necessary/ to  increase  employment  and  stabilize  the  economy  when  needed  be¬ 
cause  o¥  declining  economic  activity.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $900  million  to  be  allocated  by  the  President  to  the  heads  of  Fed¬ 
eral/departments  and  agencies  to  initiate  and  accelerate  public  wVks  pro¬ 
grams,  Provides  that  not  less  than  $300  million  of  the  authorization  shall 
tys  allocated  for  public  works  projects  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
>f  Commerce  as  rural  redevelopment  areas  under  the  Area  Redevelopment\Act, 
provided  that  at  least  one-third  of  any  appropriation  of  less  than  $90 
million  shall  be  allocated  for  projects  in  rural  redevelopment  areas,  P: 
vides  that  funds  allocated  by  the  President  shall  be  available  only  for 
projects  which  can  be  initiated  or  accelerated  within  a  reasonable  period 
time,  which  meet  an  essential  public  need,  a  substantial  portion  of  which 
can  be  completed  within  a  year  after  initiation  or  acceleration,  which  will 
contribute  significantly  to  reduction  of  local  unemployment,  and  which  are 
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June  12,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  10788] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  having  met  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  2  and  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788),  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
elfect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

The  Senate  made  three  amendments  to  the  House  bill.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  has  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3  and  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  1  is  purely  technical  and  simply  corrects  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  that  occurred  when  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  printed.  The  amendment  corrects  the 
word  “article”  to  read  “articles”. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  would  have  directed  the  President  to  L 
negotiate  agreements  with  foreign  nations  limiting  the  export  to  the 
United  States  of  beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  pork  products, 
fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy  products, 
and  timber  and  timber  products,  when  in  his  judgment  such  imports 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers.  While  the  only  agreement  which 
has  been  negotiated  to  date  under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  deals  with  cotton  textiles,  section  204  is  applicable  to 
all  agricultural  commodities  and  products  manufactured  therefrom. 
Senate  amendment  No.  2  gave  the  President  no  additional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  named  commodities,  nor  did  it  require  him  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  those  commodities  unless,  in  his  judgment, 
imports  of  such  commodities  were  seriously  affecting  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Members  of  both  Houses  on  the  committee  of  conference 
recognize  there  are  other  commodities  in  addition  to  cotton  textiles 
that  are  being  seriously  affected  through  excessive  imports,  and 
believe  the  President  should  in  such  cases  take  action  under  section 
204.  He  has  full  authority  to  do  so,  and  the  obligation  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary.  While  the  conferees  did  not  want  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  textile  negotiations  conducted  under 
section  204,  and  consequently  deleted  the  language  inserted  by  f 
Senate  amendment  No.  2,  the  conferees  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  the  steps  recommended  in  that  amendment  and  urge  the  President 
to  initiate  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  of 
those  agricultural  commodities  which  are  suffering  serious  effects  from 
import  competition. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  provided  that  action  taken  under  the  bill 
should  be  consistent  with  Trade  Agreement  Acts  policy.  This  would 
appear  to  create  an  indefinite  rule  and  its  effects  could  not  be  foreseen. 
The  committee  of  conference  therefore  recommended  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  this  amendment. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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(1)  he  shall  determine  which  school  dis¬ 
tricts  within  the  State  are  in  his  Judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  district 
the  agency  for  which  the  computation  is 
be\ng  made;  and 

(2*1  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis¬ 
cal  yeak  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  is  making  the  computation,  which  the  lo¬ 
cal  educational  agencies  of  such  comparable 
school  districts  made  from  revenues  derived 
from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  second  preced¬ 
ing  fiscal  year. 

The  local  contribution  rate  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subjection.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  current 
expenditures  in  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  jl)  are  not  rea¬ 
sonably  comparable  because  orumusual  geo¬ 
graphical  factors  which  affect  \he  current 
expenditures  necessary  to  maintain,  in  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agen¬ 
cy  for  which  the  computation  is  being  made 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to\  that 
maintained  in  such  other  districts,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  increase  the  local  contribu¬ 
tion  rate  for  such  agency  by  such  amount 
he  determines  will  compensate  such  agencyN 
for  the  increase  in  current  expenditures  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  such  unusual  geographical  fac¬ 
tors.  In  no  event  shall  the  local  contribution 
rate  for  any  local  educational  agency  in  any 
State  (other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  any  fiscal 
year  be  less  than  (i)  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  such  State 
or  (ii)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  sentence  and 
the  next  sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia) ,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence  the  “average  per  pupil  expenditure” 
in  a  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be 
(without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  such  expenditures  are  made) ,  divided 
by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  local  contributor 
rate  for  any  local  educational  agency 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  or  in  a  State  in  which  a/sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  un¬ 
organized  territory  for  which  a  Stat/  agency 
is  the  local  educational  agency,  or  m  a  State 
in  which  there  is  only  one  local  /Educational 
agency,  shall  be  determined  fdr  any  fiscal 
year  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
policies  and  principles  which  will,  in  his 
judgment,  best  effectuate /the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  most  nearly  approximate  the 
policies  and  principles  provided  herein  for 
determining  local  contribution  rates  in  other 
States. 

Method  o/  Staking  payments 
Sec.  203.  (a)  N<S  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled^ to  any  payment  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  except  upon  applica¬ 
tion  therefonf  submitted  through  the  State 
educational/ agency  and  filed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  which 
application  gives  adequate  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  submit 
such/reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea¬ 
sonably  require  to  determine  the  amount  to 
lich  such  agency  is  entitled  under  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c),  from  time 


to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational  agency, 
in  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which 
he  estimates  such  agency  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  under  this  title.  Such  estimates  shall 
take  into  account  the  extent  (if  any)  to 
which  any  previous  estimate  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  such  agency  under  this  title 
(whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  it.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

(c)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  making  payments  provided  in  this 
title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
all  local  educational  agencies  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  year,  the 
amount  thus  appropriated  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  payment  of  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  to  which  each  local  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  this  title,  such  per¬ 
centage  to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  which 
the  amount  appropriated  is  of  the  amount 
to  which  all  such  agencies  are  entitled  under 
this  section. 

TITLE  III - GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

,  Authority  for  grants 

Sec.  301.  The  Commissioner  shall  nyfke 
t  grants  as  provided  in  this  title  to  assist  local 
'  educational  agencies  which  have  had  a  sub- 
sWntial  increase  in  the  number  of/out-of- 
State  children  attending  their  s/Enools  to 
construct  minimum  school  facilities  for  such 
children.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the/Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  t or  carrying  out 
this  title.  NSums  so  appropriated,  other  than 
sums  appropriated  for  administration,  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Establishment/ of  priorities 

Sec.  302.  The  vkwnmissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  da^es  by  which  applications 
for  payments  under  Nffiis  title  must  be  filed. 
The  Commissioner  sh/11  by  regulation  pre¬ 
scribe  an  order  of  priority,  based  on  relative 
urgency  of  n/ed,  to  be  foNowed  in  approving 
application/  in  the  event\he  funds  appro¬ 
priated  u/der  this  title  and  remaining  avail¬ 
able  oiy&ny  such  date  for  payment  to  local 
educational  agencies  are  less  than  the  Fed¬ 
eral  /rare  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  with 
respect  to  which  applications  have  been 
ed  prior  to  such  date  (and  for  whiah  funds 
inder  this  title  have  not  already  been  obli- 
' gated).  Only  applications  meeting  the\con- 
ditions  for  approval  under  this  title  (other 
than  section  305(b)  (2)  (C))  shall  be  consX 
ered  applications  for  purposes  of  the  preced^ 
ing  sentence. 

Federal  share  for  any  project 

Sec.  303.  Subject  to  section  304  (which 
imposes  limitations  on  the  total  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  which  may  be  made  to  any  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency) ,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  under  this  title  shall  be 
equal  to  such  cost,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
the  cost,  in  the  school  district  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  of  constructing  minimum  school  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  cost  in 
such  district  of  constructing  minimum 
school  facilities  for  the  estimated  number 
of  children  who  will  be  in  the  membership 
of  the  schools  of  such  agency  at  the  close 
of  the  increase  period  and  who  will  other¬ 
wise  be  without  such  facilities  at  such  time. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  number  of  such  children  who  will  other¬ 
wise  be  without  such  facilities  at  such  time 
shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  those 
facilities  which  (1)  are  built  or  under  con¬ 
tract  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  set,  under  section  302,  the  earliest 
date  on  or  before  which  the  application  for 
such  project  was  filed,  or  (2)  as  of  the  date 
the  application  for  such  project  is  approved, 
are  included  in  a  project  the  application 


for  which  has  been  approved  under  this 
title. 

Limitation  on  total  payments  to  any/local 
educational  agency  7 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limij/tions  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  total  of  the 
payments  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 
this  title  may  not  exceed  the/estimated  in¬ 
crease,  since  the  base  year,  in  the  number 
of  out-of-State  children,  multiplied  by.  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
of  constructing  minimuni  school  facilities  in 
the  State  in  which  t/e  school  district  of 
such  agency  is  situated.  In  computing  for 
any  local  educational  agency  the  number  of 
children  in  an  increase  under  this  section, 
the  estimated  number  of  children  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  who  will  be  in  the 
schools  of  sugh  agency  at  the  close  of  the 
increase  period  shall  be  compared  with  the 
estimated  /umber  of  such  children  in  aver¬ 
age  daily/membership  of  the  schools  of  such 
agency ^during  the  base  year. 

(b) /A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  have  any  amount  included 
in  its  maximum  by  reason  of  subsection  ( a ) 

iless  the  increase  in  children  referred  to  in 
Such  subsection,  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  limitation  in  subsection  (c),  is  at  least 
ten  and  is  equal  to  at  least  1  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  all  children  who  were  in 
average  daily  membership  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  base  year. 

(c)  If  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  chil¬ 

dren  who  are  not  out-of-State  children  who 
will  be  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of 
a  local  educational  agency  at  the  close  of  the 
increase  period  is  less  than  (2)  107  per 

centum  of  the  number  of  such  children  who 
were  in  the  average  daily  membership  of 
such  agency  during  the  base  year,  the  total 
number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  agency 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between 
(1)  and  (2)  thereof.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  all  children  in  the  membership 
of  a  local  educational  agency  shall  be  counted 
as  children  who  are  not  out-of-State  chil¬ 
dren  except  children  whose  membership  in 
the  base  year  and  increase  period  was  com¬ 
pared  in  computing  an  increase  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity 
and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  may  do  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following;  (1)  he  may  waive 
or  reduce  any  percentage  requirement  in 
subsection  (b);  (2)  he  may  waive  the  re¬ 
quirement  contained  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  or  reduce  the  percentage  spec¬ 
ked  in  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence. 

(a)  If— 

(h)  the  first  year  of  the  increase  period 
for  ah  application  made  by  a  local  educa- 
tional  \igency  constitutes  the  second  year 
of  the  increase  period  for  a  previous  appli¬ 
cation  made  by  such  agency  under  this  title, 
and 

(2)  any  payment  has  been  or  may  be  made 
to  such  agency'.on  the  basis  of  such  previous 
application,  \ 

then,  in  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  such  agency  on  the  basis  of  the  later  ap¬ 
plication,  the  total  \mmber  of  children 
counted  for  purposes  of ^ubsection  (a)  may 
not  exceed —  \ 

(3)  the  number  of  children  whose  mem¬ 
bership  at  the  close  of  theNincrease  period 
for  the  later  application  is  compared  with 
membership  in  the  base  year  fo/jiurposes  of 
such  subsection,  minus 

(4)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  increase  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  previous  application  wak  com¬ 
pared  with  membership  in  the  base\year 
for  purposes  of  such  subsection. 
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Applications 

S^G.  ,305.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made  to 
any  fiscal  educational  agency  under  this 
title  except  upon  application  therefor  which 
is  submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  laim. 

(b)  (1)  Each 'application  by  a  local  educa¬ 
tional  agency  shMl  set  forth  the  project  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  for  such 
agency  with  respect\t°  which  it  is  filed,  and 
shall  contain  or  be  supported  by — 

(A)  a  description  of\the  project  and  the 
site  therefor,  preliminary  drawings  of  the 
school  facilities  to  be  constructed  thereon, 
and  such  other  information,  relating  to  the 
project  as  may  reasonably  be  inquired  by  the 
Commissioner; 

(B)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  or 
will  have  title  to  the  site,  or  tne  right  to 
construct  upon  such  site  school  facilities  as 
specified  in  the  application  and  to  maintain 
such  school  facilities  on  such  site  for\a  pe¬ 
riod  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  afte\the 
completion  of  the  construction; 

(C)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  leg] 
authority  to  undertake  the  construction  o! 
the  project  and  to  finance  any  non-Pederal 
share  of  the  cost  thereof  as  proposed,  and 
assurance  that  adequate  funds  to  defray  any 
such  non-Federal  share  will  be  available 
when  needed; 

(D)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  cause 
work  on  the  project  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  prosecuted  to  comple¬ 
tion  with  reasonable  diligence; 

(E)  assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
local  wage  rates  for  similar  work  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  Num¬ 
bered  403  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved  August  30,  1935,  as  amended; 

(P)  assurance  that  the  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  will  be  available  to  the  children 
for  whose  education  contributions  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  title  on  the  same  terms,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is 
situated,  as  they  are  available  to  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  such  school  district;  and 

(G)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  from 
time  to  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
project  submit  such  reports  relating  to  the 
project  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
application  if  he  finds  (A)  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  paragraph  (1)  have  been  met  and 
that  approval  of  the  project  would  not  re¬ 
sult  in  payments  in  excess  of  those  permitted 
by  sections  303  and  304.  (B)  after  consulta¬ 

tion  with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  that  the  project  is  not  inconsistei 
with  overall  State  plans  for  the  construction 
of  school  facilities,  and  (C)  that  there' are 
sufficient  Federal  funds  available  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  protect  and 
of  all  other  projects  for  which  Federal  funds 
have  not  already  been  obligated  /ind  appli¬ 
cations  for  which,  under  section/302,  have  a 
higher  priority. 

(c)  No  application  under  .this  title  shall 
be  disapproved  in  whole  or  in  part  until  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  afforded  the 
local  educational  agency  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

Payments 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Upon  approving  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  local /educational  agency  under 
section  305,  the /Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  pay  to  su^n  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the'  project.  After  final  drawings 
and  specifications  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  con¬ 
struction  contract  has  been  entered  into, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regyiations  prescribed  by  him  and  at  such 


times  and  in  such  installments  as  may  be 
reasonable,  pay  to  such  agency  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

(b)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational 
agency  under  this  title  and  not  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Withholding  of  payments 


Sec.  307.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  local  education¬ 
al  agency,  finds  (1)  that  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  failure  to  ccynply  with  the  drawings 
and  specifications  for  the  project,  (2)  that 
any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this  title  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  paid,  or  (3)  that  any  as¬ 
surance  given  in  an  application  is  not  being 
or  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  Commissioner 
may  forthwith  notify  such  agency  that  no 
further  payment  will  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  agency  until  there 
is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  or  the 
diversion  or  default  has  been  corrected  or, 
if  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  such  agency  repays  or  arranges  for  the 
repayment  of  Federal  moneys  which  have 
jeen  diverted  or  improperly  expended. 

fb)  The  final  refusal  of  the  Commissioner 
to  'approve  part  or  all  of  any  application 
under  this  title,  and  the  Commissioner’s 
final  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this, 
section\shall  be  subject  to  judicial  revie; 
on  the  record,  in  the  United  States  court/of 
appeals  f on.  the  circuit  in  which  the  local 
educational\gency  is  located,  in  accordance 
with  the  proVjsions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 


REGULATION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND 
j  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cooley)  submitted  the  following  con¬ 
ference  report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1817) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  having  met  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  2  and  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Milton  R.  Young, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 


and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con¬ 
ference  report :  ' 

The  Senate  made  three  amendments  to  the 
House  bill.  The  committee  of  conference  has 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Senate  re¬ 
cede  from  its  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3  and 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  1  is  purely  technical  and 
simply  corrects  a  typographical  error  that 
occurred  when  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
printed.  The  amendment  corrects  the  word 
“article”  to  read  “articles.” 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  would  have  di¬ 
rected  the  President  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  limiting  the  export  to 
the  United  States  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy 
products,  and  timber  and  timber  products, 
when  in  his  judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers.  While  the  only 
agreement  which  has  been  negotiated  to 
date  under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  deals  with  cotton  textiles,  sec¬ 
tion  204  is  applicable  to  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  manufactured  there¬ 
from.  Senate  amendment  No.  2  gave  the 
President  no  additional  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  named  commodities,  nor  did  it 
require  him  to  take  any  action  with  respect 
to  those  commodities  unless,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  imports  of  such  commodities  were 
seriously  affecting  domestic  producers. 
Members  of  both  Houses  on  the  committee 
of  conference  recognize  there  are  other  com¬ 
modities  in  addition  to  cotton  textiles  that 
are  being  seriously  affected  through  exces¬ 
sive  imports,  and  believe  the  President  should 
in  such  cases  take  action  under  section  204. 
He  has  full  authority  to  do  so,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary. 
While  the  conferees  did  not  want  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  textile  negotiations 
conducted  under  section  204,  and  conse¬ 
quently  deleted  the  language  inserted  by 
Senate  amendment  No.  2,  the  conferees  em¬ 
phasize  the  desirability  of  the  steps  recom¬ 
mended  in  that  amendment  and  urge  the 
President  to  initiate  negotiations  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  limiting  the  export  of  those 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  suffering 
serious  effects  from  import  competition. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  provided  that 
action  taken  under  the  bill  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  trade  agreement  acts  policy. 
This  would  appear  to  create  an  indefinite 
rule  and  its  effects  could  not  be  foreseen. 
The  committee  of  conference  therefore  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Senate  recede  from  this 
amendment. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Clifford  G.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


/ 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) ,  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 


CONSUMER  'FINANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  ALBERtX  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
bills  from  the  Comnaittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  previously  annismnced  to  be  called 
up  by  unanimous  consent  this  week; 
H.R.  8824 — a  bill  to  modify  personal 
holding  company  tax  in  case  of  consumer 
finance  companies. 

These  six  bills  may  be  ca^pd  up  for 
consideration  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FlS)R 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tali 
this  time  to  advise  that  after  the  vote 
the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  project  tomor¬ 
row  we  shall  proceed  with  the  considera- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  concurred  in  House  Amendments  to  measure  to  defer  proclamation  of 
wheat  allotments  and  quotas.  Senate  passed  bill  to  continue  authority  for  harvest¬ 
ing  hay  on  conservation  reserve  lands.  Sen.  Tqwer  criticized  USDA  handling  of  Estes 
case.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  bill  for  agricultural  import  re¬ 
strictions  on  nonparticipating  countries  in  multilateral  trade  agreements.  House 
passed  continuing  resolution  for  second  supplemental  appropriations.  House  Rules 
Committee  cleared  foreign  aid/authorization  bill.  Risp.  Cooley  announced  intention 
to  report  sugar  bill.  Sen  ,/Talmadge  submitted  and  discussed  measure  to  extend 
time  for  filing  tobacco  allotment  leases.  Rep.  Strattoh  introduc ed  and  discussed 
bill  to  provide  legal  authority  for  certain  milk-marketin$j  order  compensatory  pay¬ 
ment's, 

HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  TEXTILES.  Both  houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

10788,  to  amend  Sec.  2 01*  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  authorize 
the  President  to  regulate  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  non-  * 
participating  countries  of  multilateral  trade  agreements.  Both  houses  agreed 
to  H,  Con.  Res.  1*93,  to  correct  an  error  in  the  spelling  in  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  9725j 
9811-2 _ _ 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  71*5,  appropriating  \unds 
'Tor  those  items  in  the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  were 

apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a  necessity  for  a  deficiency  or  supplemental 
,  estimate.  This  would  provide  $37,000,000  for  Forest  Service  ($36,000,000  fc 
fighting  forest  fires  and  $1,000,000  for  control  of  forest  pests),  and  $1*25, 
for  poultry  inspection  (AMS).  It  would  not  provide  funds  for  the  screwworm 
eradication  or  Farmers  Home  Administration  items,  (pp.  9705-6).  The 


-  2  - 


iu, 


Appropriations  Committee  earlier  reported  this  resolution  without  amendment 
(H.  Rept.  1822).  pp.  9752-3 


3. 


RJJBLIC  DEBT.  By  a  vote  of  211  to  192,  passed  without  amendment  H«  R.  11990, 
'ovide  for  a  temporary  increase  to  $308  billion  in  the  public  debt  limit. 
pp\  9706-22 


SOIL  BANK.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  "to  amend  section  107 
(d)  of  i^he  Soil  Bank  Act";  to  Agriculture  Committee,  This  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
the  types  \f  violations  which  are  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as/o  warrant 
the  termination  of  soil  bank  contracts,  p.  9752 


5*  FOREIGN  AID.  Tile  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for 
of  H.  R.  11921,  \)ie  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 


consideration 

pp.  9722,  9753 


6.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Cooley  Announced  that  he  will  introduce  a  cl/an  sugar  bill  on 
Fri .,  June  15,  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  repose  it  on  the  same  day, 
providing  the  Committee, is  granted  permission  to  sit  /during  general  debate  on 
Fri.  Rep.  Quie  objected\o  a  request  by  Rep.  Cooley/to  allow  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  House yon  Fri.  and  Rep.  Cooley 
announced  that  he  would  renew  his  request  on  Fri*  Rep.  Quie  said  he  would  not  - 
object  if  minority  views  were  prepared  by  that/xime.  Rep.  Smith,  Va., 

,  announced  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  consixier  a  rule  on  the  bill  as  soon 
...as  it  is  reported,  pp.  9722-U 


7.  CONTRACTS.  Began  debate  on  H,  R.  II677,  /o  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce/&nd  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  0/  anV  such  discrimination,  pp.  9725-7 


8.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Olsen  discussed  the  bill  which  would  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  saying,  nI  supporu^this  bill— and,  indeed,  feel  we 
cannot  pass  it  too  quickly. " /pp.  9738-9 


9.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Alexander  inserted  a  speech  by  a  textile  executive,  "Our  Textile 
Export  Challenge."  pp.  /739-Ul  \  ^ 

10.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Fogarty  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary  Hodges  before  the 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  pp.  9737-8 


11.  STOCKPILING.  Received  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  PlanniW  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  program  for  the 
period  July  1/zo  December  31*  196l*  p.  9752 


12.  TAXATION.  Received  from  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  "to  amend  section  172  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1 9$b  to  provide  a  7-year  net  operating  loss  carryover 
for  certain  regulated  public  utilities "j  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  p.  9752 


13. 


FOREIGN  TRADE j  EXPORT  CONTROL.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  vot« 
report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  11309,  to  pi 
r  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  exports,  p.  Dl*75 


''CONTRACTS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  11500,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  p.  DU75 


15.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  12121,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
*  • 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  I  understand  I  am  not  re¬ 
corded.  I  was  present  and  voted  “yea.” 
I  ask:  that  the  rollcall  be  corrected  ac- 
cordir 

The  ''SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wk.s  no  objection. 


IMPORTS  OF 
COMMODITIES 


REGULATION  OP 

AGRICULTURAL 

AND  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
12,  1962.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  GATHINGS’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


expect  to  vote  to  increase  the  debt  limit  in 
the  absence  of  a  grave  national  emergency 
such  as  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fore¬ 
going  appear  in  the  permanent  Record 
in  lieu  of  the  first  two  sentences  appear¬ 
ing  in  my  remarks  on  page  9637. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULATION  OP  IMPORTS  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

AND  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  493)  to  correct  an  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  correction:  In  line  12, 
on  page  1,  strike  out  “agreements”  and  in¬ 
sert  “agreement”. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTION  OP  RECORD 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  fdr  June  13,  1962,  page  9637,  the 
first  tb/ee  sentences  should  read  as  fol¬ 
lows 

Speaker,  we  have  had  some  confes¬ 
sions  here  today,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
le.  I  voted  against  increasing  the  debt 
limit  under  the  previous  administration  and 
have  voted  against  all  increases  heretofore 
granted  under  the  present  administration. 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  increase  contemplated 
in  the  bill  under  consideration  and  never 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  677  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11677)  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account/ 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  tne 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  ana  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  host  by 
:mployees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
ion.  After  general  debate,  which/shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equ&lly  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the/Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  mil  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the' five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  tjfe  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  ahaendmentf  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  Will  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previousSrtuestion  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  cm'ihe  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  finaypassSge  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SI^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes/of  my  time  to.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Srx George],  and 
in  the  meantime  I  yield  my^lf  such  time 
as  J/may  consume. 

Ir.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  677 
Provides  for  the  considerationxof  H.R. 
11677,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payments  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged,  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  res^ 
titution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  objective  sought  by  H.R.  11677 
is  wage  justice  for  working  men  and 
women. 

The  legislation  prohibits  an  employer 
having  employees  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com¬ 
merce  from  discriminating  between  his 
employees  by  paying  lower  wages  to  one 
sex  than  he  pays  to  the  other  sex  for 
substantially  the  same  job.  “Work  of 
comparable  character  on  jobs  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  requires  comparable 
skill”  must  be  paid  for  on  an  equal  non- 
discriminatory  basis.  Payment  of  differ¬ 
ent  rates  is  permitted,  however,  pursuant 
to  nondiscriminatory  seniority  or  merit 
increase  systems  or,  again,  where  such 
differential  is  based  upon  a  bona  fide  job 
classification  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  677. 


Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nlake 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not/pres¬ 
ent.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  should  we 
meet  in  the  morning  at  yi  o’clock? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
control  over  that,  of  Bourse. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  M\  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  point  of /order. 

Mrs.  ST.  GE0RGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  sufch  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  677 
makes  in  artier  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  11677  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wageyny  certain  employers  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for/commerce,  and  to  provide  for  the 
restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reasonably  sure — as 
sure  as  one  can  be  of  anything  in  this 
House — that  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
would  dare  be  against  it.  It  would  be 
like  being  against  motherhood.  So  I 
have  no  qualms  about  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
to  the  House.  They  have  heard  me 
speak  on  this  subject  very  often,  and  with 
very  little  effect,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  will  be  the  same  this  afternoon. 
This  is  merely  a  bite  at  the  cherry.  You 
are  going  to  go  on  having  bills  of  this 
kind  on  different  types  of  discrimination 
until  you  finally  decide  in  your  wisdom 
to  allow  the  States  to  pass  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Now,  that  could  have  been  done  many 
years  ago.  It  could  be  done  at  any  time, 
but  there  is  a  committee  that  happens 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  legislation, 
that  is  blocking  its  submission  to  the 
House.  I  bring  that  up  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  is  very  often  to  blame 
for  these  things,  but  there  are  other 
committees  that  do  the  same,  and  in 
this  case  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  has  held  up  the  equal  rights  amend¬ 
ments  for  at  least  15  or  20  years  now. 
Now,  the  reason  I  bring  this  point  up, 
Ir.  Speaker,  is  that  the  people  who  op- 
s(se  the  amendments  say  there  is  no 
dis)mmination  at  all  on  account  of  sex, 
yet  here  we  come  today  with  a  bill  that 
pointsv  out  very  clearly  that  there  is. 
This  iX  not  the  only  discrimination. 
There  arcRother  discriminations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  However,  as  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  this  is  some¬ 
thing  that  at  least  we  can  all  go  out  for 
and  that  we  caroall  vote  for,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  without  too  much  ado 
this  legislation  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  MrN^peaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  iVn  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  fron&  Iowa,  with 
pleasure,  always. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  tKe  gentle¬ 
woman.  Does  the  gentlewoman  know 
how  many  amendments  there  aredo  this 
bill  and  how  late  it  is  proposed  t(N:o  in 
this  session  on  this  bill? 
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rs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  know  of  two 
amendments.  Now,  there  may  be  more, 
but  I  dh  know  of  two  or  three,  and  I 
think  thekp  will  be  a  little  discussion  on 
those. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments,  many  more  than 
two  amendments,  to  this  bill.  Is  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt  the  rule  tonight,  or  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGIA  Oh,  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  attributing  a  graat  deal  of  power 
to  me  that  I  do  not  mvye.  I  have  not 
the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speyer,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yi/d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to\advise 
that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadershipJthat 
we  will  proceed  to  the  adoption  of\the 
rule  and  then  discontinue  legislative 
business  until  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the' 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church], 

(Mrs.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  hearty  support  of  H  R.  11677, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  This  bill 
seeks  to  achieve  the  meritorious  purpose 
of  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sex  in  payment  of  wages  in 
those  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  with  foreign  nations  and 
employing  more  than  25  employees.  I 
think  this  legislation,  however,  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  establishment  of 
those  equal  rights  for  women  for  which 
I  have  long  fought  in  the  Congress  and 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  proved  so 
merited  as  to  justify  early  action.  It 
is  my  hope,  indeed,  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  as  a  first  step,  will  help,  not 
hinder  favorable  consideration  of  other 
pending  legislation  on  this  important 
subject. 

It  may  once  have  been  true  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  so  frequently  stated  by, 
the  masculine  segment  of  our  populi 
tion,  that  women  worked  largely  /to 
achieve  extra  money  or  what  in  e^rtier 
days  was  known  as  pin  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^ House 
is  not  in  order. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Even  if  that  fact  had 
once  been  true,  the  situation  in  1962 
has  become  strikingly  different.  The  24 
million  women  in  the  labor  force  in  this 
country,  now  by  large  majority  work  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  fpr  them  to  work  to 
contribute  to  essential  living  expenses. 
To  them  equal  pay/for  equal  work  is  not 
a  slogan;  it  is  a/matter  of  necessity;  it 
is  a  matter  of  justice. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  22 
States  whic^l  already  have  equal  pay 
laws,  although,  admittedly,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  ^uch  laws  are  at  present  inef¬ 
fective. 

Ag^m  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  prove  a  stimulant  rather 
a  deterrent  to  consideration  and 


passage  of  other  legislation  giving  vom- 
en  the  equality  that  they  deserve,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  the  rule  be 
passed  and  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
11677  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  of  the  gentlewoman,  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  indicated  that  the  bill  was 
limited  to  employers  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  But  as  I  read  the  bill — 
and  this  is  an  amendment  here — com¬ 
merce  applies  to  any  person  who  is  doing 
business  within  a  State.  Does  not  the 
gentlewoman  agree? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  as  stated  in  section 
2(b). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
^minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[r.  Landrum]. 

fr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  the  distinguished  gentlewomen 
who  xiave  preceded  me  say,  none,  anc 
certain]/  I  would  not,  want  to  support 
any  mlsye  that  would  discriminate 
against  women  in  employment  having 
equal  pay  rar  equal  work.  I  believe;  how¬ 
ever,  that  women  and  some  others,  per¬ 
haps,  in  theih  enthusiasm  t/ get  this 
through  legislation  may  be  becoming  the 
victims  of  a  bill  chat  is  something  other 
than  what  this  bilPpurpoi/s  to  be.  This 
is  a  bill  disguised  in  a  lot  of  sweet- 
scented  kimonos,  witVa  lot  of  tricks 
and  a  lot  of  pitfalls  h/fi/ that  can  wreak 
havoc  with  women/fn  employment  and 
can  work  untold  harassment  on  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speakei/I  desire  to  iiose  a  few 
questions  for/the  membership\o  think 
about  in  considering  this  bill  before  it 
reaches  the  stage  of  final  passage,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  amended  to  be  a 
little  more  directed  at  the  point  we  have 
in  mhid.  For  example,  the  bill  uses  thl 
ternr  “equal  pay  for  comparable  work.’ 
N/v,  I  want  to  pose  this  question:  The 
frm  “comparable”  is  not  defined  in  the 
Jill.  What  would  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  interpret  this  to 
mean?  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  em¬ 
powered  under  this  bill  to  define  the 
term  “comparable.”  Does  that  mean 
that  one  with  greater  skills  than 
another,  although  they  are  doing  work 
that  may  be  comparable,  would  be  paid 
the  same?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  this 
term  “comparable”  to  be  more  limited? 
Let  us  look  at  this:  The  fact  is  that  the 
hardship  under  the  bill  would  be  fixed 
upon  the  blue-collar  women  where  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  hold  that  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  a  plant  were  com¬ 
parable,  although  the  blue-collar  women 
under  industry  practice  are  not  able  to 
service  their  machines  or  do  heavy  lift¬ 
ing,  but  do  have  certain  privileges  under 
State  safety  codes. 

By  requiring  the  same  rates  for  com¬ 
parable  work,  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  the  discharge  of  blue-collar  women 
and  the  hiring  of  additional  men.  Is 
this  the  intended  result  of  the  bill?  As 
long  as  this  word  is  there  without  limit¬ 


ing  the  discretion  that  is  handed  on  a, 
platter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it 
inevitable  that  that  is  likely  to  be  tjfe 
result.  Now,  we  come  down  to  another 
section  of  the  bill  that  bothers  me/oout 
back  wages.  The  bill  requires  not  only 
the  payment  of  back  wages  buy!  quote 
from  it; 

An  additional  amount  not  t jf  exceed  the 
back  wages  found  to  be  due. 

This  smacks  of  punitive  damages. 
Why?  Is  it  necessary/ that  when  we 
find  a  person  not  complying  with  the  new 
law,  that  we  go  in  and  punish  him?  Is 
it  not  enough  jus/ to  see  that  he  pays 
interest  on  the  /pack  wages  and  not 
double  or  son/times  treble?  Another 
thing :  The  pi/visions  of  the  bill  shall  be 
included  in/  Walsh-Healey  contracts. 
Why?  Thp  “employer”  definition  sets 
out  general  coverage  applicable  to  all. 
Why  single  out  Walsh-Healey  contrac¬ 
tors  for  special  provision?  This  is  an¬ 
other^ very  dangerous  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me/punitive  provision  of  the  bill  which, 
i/my  judgment,  cannot  do  any  good  to 
/omen  employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  blacklisting  for 
“any  person  finally  determined  to  have 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,”  so  as  to  prohibit  the  awarding  of 
any  contract  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  does  not  say  that  it  must  be  willful ; 
it  does  not  say  that  it  must  be  contin¬ 
uous.  It  just  says: 

Any  person  finally  determined  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this? 
Who  is  it  you  are  after?  What  is  it  you 
are  after?  If  you  are  seeking  equal  pay 
then  why  go  back  and  dig  up  all  of  these 
technicalities  and  lay  a  lot  of  discre¬ 
tionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor? 

The  bill,  by  relieving  employers  of 
State  law — and  listen  to  this,  you  who 
are  States  righters,  if  there  are  any 
among  you — the  bill,  by  relieving  em¬ 
ployers  of  State  law,  in  effect,  nullifies 
the  act  of  22  States  in  this  field.  Al¬ 
though  the  Secretary  would  be  empow- 
red  to  cede  to  a  State  agency  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  experience  under  Taft-Hartley 
shoWs  this  to  be  meaningless  since  no  * 
cessions  in  practice  occur.  » 

I  repeat  that  none  seek  to  required- 
women  employed  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  to  work  for  wages  less  than  those 
paid  men.  \  hope  that  my  daughter  will 
make  as  much  as  or  more,  if  her  abili¬ 
ties  will  permit,  than  her  brother.  It 
would  suit  me  fine  if  my  wife  made  more 
money  than  I.  Biff  I  do  not  want  it  to 
occur  and  I  do  not  relieve  any  responsi¬ 
ble  women  want  it  to  occur  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  that  sets  up  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  as  a  czar  to  harass  all 
of  the  employers  of  this  Country.  Your 
country  banks,  your  retailing  institu¬ 
tions,  your  manufacturing/ establish¬ 
ments  that  employ  women  in\he  great 
majority,  are  going  in  the  main  to  be  the 
people  who  will  get  so  angry  with  this 
thing  until  you  ladies — I  know  theyscall 
you  gentlewomen  here,  but  I  am  going 
to  call  you  ladies — will  be  the  ones  wnR 
will  eventually  be  victimized  by  this  bill' 
under  the  terms  it  now  carries. 
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These  projects  also  continue  an  estab- 
shed  trend.  The  Commerce  Department 
stimates  1961  Latin-American  plant  spend¬ 
ing,  by  U.S.  companies  jumped  40  percent 
oveX  1960  while  outlays  in  Asia  and  other 
underdeveloped  areas  also  rose. 

For  ^several  companies,  heavy  overseas 
spendingvthis  year  also  is  dictated  by  long- 
range  programs  launched  some  time  ago  and 
now  in  fuli\swing.  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1960 
began  a  $225\million  program,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  inid-1963,  to  raise  the  car  and 
truck  producing  capacity  of  its  British  sub¬ 
sidiary  50  percents. ,  Last  year  it  also  kicked 
off  a  $125  million  program,  to  end  late  this 
year,  for  a  50  percent  Increase  in  capacity  of 
its  German  subsidiary 

On  all  these  programs,  the  Kennedy  tax 
program  so  far  is  having  only  a  marginal 
effect.  Reed  Roller  Bit  Cot  of  Houston,  has 
decided  to  delay  construction  of  a  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  plant  in  Holland,  which  Had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  later  this  year-,  un\u  it  can  “see 
how  things  settle  out,”  says  Jishn  Maher, 
president.  But  nearly  all  other  \xecutives 
queried  say  1962  spending  plans  ark  far  too 
advanced  to  be  delayed  now,  whatever  Con¬ 
gress  does. 

WHAT  BILL  WOULD  DO 

In  future  years,  however,  the  impact  of  tl 
tax  bill  could  be  much  greater  in  the  event 
that  it  passes  Congress  with  its  present  for¬ 
eign-tax  provisions  intact.  Basically,  the 
bill  provides  that  earnings  of  an  oversea 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company 
will  be  subject  to  U.S.  tax  in  the  year  earned, 
unless  reinvested  in  the  business  or  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  within  3  months  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  Earnings  of  a 
nonmanufacturing  subsidiary  could  escape 
taxation  only  if  reinvested  in  an  underde¬ 
veloped  country;  they  would  be  taxed  if 
used  to  finance  a  new  plant  In  an  Indus¬ 
trialized  nation,  such  as  one  of  the  Common 
Market  countries.  Earnings  from  rents,  roy¬ 
alties,  copyrights,  or  patents  abroad  would 
be  taxed  no  matter  where  or  how  they  were 
reinvested. 

Almost  exactly  half  the  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  say  they  probably  will  cut  back,  or  at 
least  go  slow,  on  foreign  capital  spending 
ip  1963  and  future  years  if  these  provisions 
become  law.  They  include  such  names  as 
Coca-Cola  Co.  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  both 
among  the  most  active  firms  in  foreign  plant 
building. 

The  principal  reason  foreign  outlays  might 
be  curbed,  executives  say,  is  that  most  foreign 
capital  expenditures  are  financed  out  of  re-y 
tained  tax-free  profits  of  existing  foreigr 
plants  or  sales  subsidiaries,  usually  sav/d 
over  a  period  of  years.  So,  says  Michel  Ber¬ 
gerac,  director  of  oversea  operations  for/Can¬ 
non  Electric  Co.,  if  the  tax  bill  is  passed  In 
its  present  form,  “we  just  wouldn't/have  as 
much  money  to  spend”  on  foreign  plants 
in  the  future.  Cannon,  a  Los  Angeles  maker 
of  electrical  connectors,  is  spending  $3  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  for  additional  Manufacturing 
facilities  in  Japan  and  Englar 

WHERE  MONET  COlffiS  FROM 

Of  $5  billion  spent  by  U.S.  concerns  in 
1960  for  foreign  plant^ and  equipment  and 
other  assets,  the  Comnlerce  Department  esti¬ 
mates,  some  $2.9  biUflon  came  from  retained 
profits  and  depreciation  allowances  of  the 
foreign  plants  themselves.  Foreign  investors 
and  lenders  puyup  another  $1.1  billion,  while 
only  $1  billioM  or  20  percent  of  the  total, 
was  sent  abfoad  from  the  United  States. 
For  some  companies,  the  proportion  of  for¬ 
eign-plant-building  funds  derived  from  for¬ 
eign  sources  goes  even  higher;  Armco  Steel 
Corp.  says  90  percent  of  the  money  it  spends 
overseas  is  raised  overseas. 

fany  executives  also  charge  that  the  tax 
would  make  their  oversea  operations 
competitive  with  foreign-owned  plants, 
'thereby  lessening  their  incentive  to  set  up 
shop  abroad.  If  the  tax  bill  passes  "we  won’t 


be  able  to  compete  as  well  with  manufac¬ 
turers  abroad  because  they’ll  have  a  better 
tax  structure  than  we  have,”  says  John  Por¬ 
ter,  finance  manager  of  Ampex  Corp.,  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  electronics  concern.  Many 
foreign  countries  have  lower  corporate  in¬ 
come  taxes  than  the  United  States,  and  also 
more  liberal  depreciation  allowances. 

In  addition,  several  companies  say  the 
stiffer  taxes  provided  by  the  new  bill  would 
mean  their  foreign  plants  would  be  no  more 
profitable  than  their  U.S.  operations.  And  if 
foreign  plants  “were  not  more  profitable 
than  domestic  ventures  we  might  as  well  stay 
at  home,”  says  an  official  of  a  major  New 
York  chemical  company  which  plans  to  spend 
$10  to  $14  million  on  oversea  factories  this 
year,  against  $7  million  in  1961. 

BLOW  TO  THE  UNDEVELOPED? 

In  particular,  many  executives  insist,  they 
need  some  sort  of  tax  inducement  to  offset 
the  risks  of  investing  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  So,  they  say,  passage  of  the  tax 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  cause  them  to 
cut  back  especially  sharply  on  new  plants  in 
these  poor  lands — even  though  some  of  the 
bill’s  provisions  seem  designed  to  spur  such 
investment. 

“The  tax  program  would  probably  elimi/ 
nate  even  consideration  of  expanding 
areas  such  as  India,”  asserts  Albert  A.  Ko 
tauser,  treasurer  of  Controls  Co.  of  Amer- 
(a,  in  Chicago.  A  Midwestern  chemicAl  con¬ 
cern  which  is  reconsidering  planned  future 
expansion  in  southeast  Asia  and  Africa  be- 
causevof  the  tax  bill  says:  "There  must  be 
some  incentives  to  expand  in/ those  areas 
where  investments  can  be  sniffled  out  quick¬ 
ly  by  su®h  burdens  as  id reign  taxation 
and  political  disturbance-Aall  complicated 
enough  already  by  differences  in  language, 
customs,  currencies,  and/ exchange  rates.” 

This  isn’t  the\only  Kay  in  which  the  bill 
might  defeat  its  \)Wil  purpose,  businessmen 
warn.  In  part,  th^fbill  is  designed  to  ease 
the  U.S.  balancM>f\payments  problem  by 
discouraging  biMnessrnen  from  sending  dol¬ 
lars  abroad  to/build  new  plants.  The  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  refers  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  exce/s  of  total  U.S.  spending,  lending, 
and  investing  abroad  over  foreign  spending, 
lending, /find  investing  in  the'United  States. 

P.  &  G.’S  BALANCE  OF  PAYS 

But  several  companies  cite  detailed  figures 
to  .prove  that  their  foreign  plantsNover  the 
y/ars  return  far  more  dollars  to  the\United 
ftates  than  they  take  out.  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  the  big  soapmaker,  says  it  sent  only.  $11 
million  abroad  to  build  plants  during  the 
decade  of  the  1950’s,  with  the  rest  of  the  : 
vestment  coming  from  foreign  sources.  Dur- 
ing  the  same  period,  says  Dean  Fite,  a  P.  & 
G.  vice  president,  these  plants  sent  back 
$47  million  in  dividends.  Also,  he  says,  they 
bought  $247  million  worth  of  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States. 

Du  Pont  Co.  says  that  in  the  10  years 
ended  in  1961  its  foreign  operations  returned 
$1,280  million  more  to  the  United  States 
than  they  took  out.  Further,  it  forecasts 
a  surplus  of  about  $800  million  in  the  next 
5  years. 

Many  companies,  of  course,  including  some 
of  the  Nation’s  biggest,  say  tax  considera¬ 
tions  are  only  a  minor  factor  in  planning 
foreign  plants,  and  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  their  future  investments.  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  16  plants  In  14  foreign  countries,  says 
the  tax  bill  will  “affect  us  only  in  a  minor 
way.”  General  Electric  Co.,  which  has  30 
plants  in  11  foreign  countries,  indicates  it 
would  not  let  higher  taxes  stand  in  the  way 
if  it  decided  building  a  plant  was  the  only 
way  to  sell  GE  products  in  a  country  with 
a  high  tariff  wall  or  other  stiff  restrictions 
on  imports. 

But  even  these  companies  grumble  bit¬ 
terly  about  the  tax  bill.  They  charge  that 
the  Government  for  many  years  encouraged 


them  to  build  foreign  plants  to  help  /Hie 
economies  of  friendly  nations.  Now,  Com¬ 
plains  F.  T.  Quirk,  assistant  secretary  of 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  thesA' invest¬ 
ments  “are  suddenly  regarded  in  important 
Government  circles  as  being  highly  unde¬ 
sirable,  detrimental  to  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  and  based  upon  selfish  motives.” 

— — .  Jl 

TENNESSEAN  FAVORS  KING- 
ANDERS9N  BILL 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  ./President,  I  received 
an  interesting  letter  today,  written  on 
tablet  paper,  and  in  a  form  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  a 
constituent  yof  mine,  makes  a  simple 
point,  but  he  makes  it  in  a  very  telling 
way.  I  sjzbuld  like  to  read  the  letter. 

Dear  ^nator:  Long  before  my  recent  ill¬ 
ness  I jk as  for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  but 
since  /  received  a  hospital  bill  for  $1,678,  I 
am  riow  strongly  for  it. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tfhe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  493)  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  correction  in  said 
resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
HOUSE  BILL  10788 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  concurrent  resolution  coming  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  correction: 

In  line  12,  on  page  1,  strike  out  "agree¬ 
ments”  and  insert  "agreement”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  493)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


REGULATION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND 
PRODUCTS— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  June  12,  1962,  p.  9434,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  made  three  amendments  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  was 
merely  technical  to  correct  a  typographi¬ 
cal  error  and  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  that  amendment. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  di¬ 
rected  the  President  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  204  of  the  1956 
act  restricting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  a  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties  when  in  his  judgment  such  imports 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers. 
This  amendment  gave  the  President  no 
additional  authority  and  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  action;  but  members  of  the 
Conference  Committee  felt  that  it  might 
interfere  with  the  textile  negotiations 
currently  being  conducted  under  section 
204.  Under  the  Conference  agreement 
the  Senate  would  recede  from  this 
amendment  with  the  recognition,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  that  there  are 
other  commodities  that  are  being  seri¬ 
ously  affected  through  excessive  imports 
and  that  the  President  should,  in  such 
cases,  take  action  under  section  204. 

The  third  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  action  taken  under  the  bill  should 
be  consistent  with  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  policy.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  felt  that  this  created  an 
indefinite  rule,  the  effects  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  under  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Report  the  Senate  would  recede 
from  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XIX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nq/  1481, 
Senate  Resolution  37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  /A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  37)  to  amend  rum  XIX  relative 
to  the  transgression  of  the  rule  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  /OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  v/s  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  T/at  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIX  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  debate)  /s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“4.  If  /ny  Senator,  in  speaking  or  other¬ 
wise,  ir/the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
transafess  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  shall,  either  on  his  own  motion 
°r/t  the  request  of  any  other  Senator,  call 
v  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall  be 


called  to  order  he  shall  take  his  seat,  and 
may  not  proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which,  if  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  which 
motion  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
Any  Senator  directed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  take  his  seat,  and  any  Senator  requesting 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  require  a  Senator  to 
take  his  seat,  may  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  chair,  which  appeal  shall  be  open  to 
debate.” 


ADVERSE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution,  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  along  with 
eight  other  proposed  rules  changes  early 
in  the  present  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  is,  first,  to  express  my  keen 
disappointment  that  the  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  were  not  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
comment  on  the  report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Sen^e,  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  other  proposals. 
I  intend \o  return  to  the  subject  o X  the 
need  for  rnodernizing  the  rules  Zi  the 
Senate  frormtime  to  time  as  the /ccasion 
presents  itselNduring  the  remainder  of 
this  session.  My  reason  for/so  doing  is 
my  strong  conviction  that/  the  present 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  are 
unsuited  to  the  needs,  of /he  country  and 
of  the  modern  world. 

I  reiterate,  for  pex/nhs  the  25th  time, 
Woodrow  Wilson’/  famous  statement 
that  the  Senate  is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  entire  world  which  is  un¬ 
able  to  act  when  its  majority  is  ready 
for  action.  /This  may  well  hCve  been 
a  not  too  seyious  defect  in  the  procedures 
of  this  body  in  the  old,  easygoing^ days 
of  the  19th  century.  Today,  I  consider 
the  Senate’s  procedures  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  proper  carrying 
out/of  the  constitutional  purposes  ofN 
this  body.  In  my  judgment.  Congress 
(as  clung  to  outmoded  customs  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  which  should  have  disappeared 
before  World  War  I,  and  that  became  not 
only  antiquated  but  dangerous  with  the 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Congress  is  still  functioning  today 
pretty  much  as  it  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Its  machinery  is  cumbersome 
and  its  legislative  structure  old  and 
creaky.  The  Senate  is  still  thought  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Yet  we  spend  very  little  time 
deliberating  and  we  refuse,  even  in  the 
face  of  crises,  to  change  our  leisurely 
pace  or  to  forego  luxury  the  country  can 
no  longer  afford:  talkathons  which  bore 
the  voters  as  much  as  they  bore  our¬ 
selves. 

I  suggest  that  there  would  be  very 
little  talk  about  Presidential  grab  for 
power  or  Supreme  Court  usurpation  of 
power  if  Congress  were  on  its  toes  and 
exercising  its  powers  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  expected  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  do. 

Madam  President,  these  views  are 
shared  by  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 


conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  interesting, 
article  entitled  “Would  Kick  in  Pant 
Help?  The  President  and  the  Supreine 
Court  Aren’t  Grabbing  Power,  but /Are 
Filling  a  Vacuum  Left  by  Congress,’ 
written  by  Inez  Robb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  W/thout  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam /^resident,  with 
this  preliminary  statement,  I  should  like 
to  turn  to  each  of  the  eight  proposed 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  last  year,  .which  were  unfavor¬ 
ably  reported  by/the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules/of  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  Senate  Resolution  9,  which 
would  amen4  rule  XXTV  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules/of  the  Senate  by  requiring 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  members 
of  a  committee  of  conference  should 
have  Uldicated  by  their  votes  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  bill  as  passed,  and  their 
co/currence  in  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Senate  on  the  matters  in  disagree- 
lent  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  occasioned  the  appointment  of  the 
committee. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
reported  adversely  on  this  proposed 
change  in  the  rules.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  dissented  from 
that  report  and  was  of  the  view  that  the 
objective  of  the  rule  was  desirable,  al¬ 
though  its  application  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  cover  all  conference  committee 
appointments  and  not  limited  to  cases 
where  rollcall  votes  had  been  held. 

In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  it  is  stated : 

In  the  vast  majority  of  Instances  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Senate  conferees  on  the  basis 
of  their  seniority  on  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  in  conference  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

Madam  President,  it  is  quite  true  that 
at  any  one  session  there  are  very  few 
complaints  regarding  the  action  of  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees,  but  this  is  because  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  conferees  usually 
L  in  fact,  reflect  the  prevailing  view  of 
the.  Senate.  In  addition,  the  majority 
of  tne  subcommittee  is  in  error  when  it 
takes  ^the  position  that  ordinarily  the 
Senate\onferees  are  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  their  seniority  on  the  committee. 
Actually,  that  is  done  by  very  few  of  the 
Senate  comnfittees.  So  far  as  I  recall, 
the  Finance  'Committee  is  almost  the 
only  one  from\vhich  Members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  conf ereessentirely  on  the  basis  of 
their  seniority.  Iivfact,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  Finance  Commit-bee  is  the  only  Senate 
committee  which  doessnot  use  the  device 
of  subcommittees,  which  is  used  by  all 
other  committees  to  expedite  proposed 
legislation.  On  all  the  chmmittees  on 
which  I  serve — the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  ServiceXit  has 
been  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
appoint  as  Senate  conferees,  not\the 
senior  members  of  the  full  committR- 
but  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  first  instance  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee. 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  493 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  14, 1962 

Mr.  Gathings  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution ;  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  to 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ( the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) 

3  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 

4  Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 

5  following  correction : 

6  In  line  12,  on  page  1,  strike  out  “agreements”  and 

7  insert  “agreement”. 
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Public  Law  87-488 
87th  Congress,  H.  R.  10788 
June  19,  1962 

2n  2ct 


To  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


76  STAT.  104. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  204  Textile  imports, 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  Regulations, 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  “In  addition,  if  a  multilateral  agree-  70  stat.  200. 
|inent  has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  under  the  authority  of  this  sec-  7  050  l854* 
tion  among  countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade 
in  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
the  President  may  also  issue,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an  agreement, 
regulations  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the 
same  articles  which  are  the  products  of  countries  not  parties  to  the 
agreement.” 

Approved  June  19,  1962. 
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